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FOREWORD 


It is my privilege to introduce to the world of scholar- 
ship Dr. V. Raghavan’s second book in the Adyar 
library Series entitled Studies on Some Concepts of Alamkdra 
^dstra. His first book, The Number of Rasa-s, was 
published by the Adyar Library in 1940 and the uni- 
formly good reception which it has had at the hands of 
litera^ critics has made me hasten with the work of 
bringing out this second publication. 

The subject of Indian aesthetics has yet to be 
built up by research work not only in Gita, Natya, 
$ilpa and Gitra but also m the important field of 
Sanskrit Alainkara Sastra. The vast and noteworthy 
contributions of Indian minds on the subject of Literary 
Criticism have not received the attention which scholars 
here and in other countries have shown to Indian 
contributions to philosophy. 

Bharata who defined Drama as representation 
of moods {bkasa-anukirtand) and said that rasa-anubhava 
(experience of Rasa) is its essence; Bhamaha and 
Dandin who emphasized that beautiful expression 
(Vakrokti or Alamkara) is the vital thing in poetry; 
Vamana who stressed Saundarya and declared Style 
(Riti) as the soul {dtman) of expression; Ananda- 
vardhana to whom it was given to show that the re- 
velation in Art takes place through Suggestion (Dhvani) ; 
^ Abhinavagupta who expressly said that the ‘ soul ’ 
.of. poetry is the experience of Beauty [cdrutoapratiti) , 
and fbrmulafed. along with others, that ultimately 
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Harmony (Aucitya) is the life of Kavya; Bhatta Nayaka. 
who distinguished poetry from other utterances as- 
‘ Mode of Expression ’ {ahhidhdvydpdra) subordinating: 
both word and idea [sabda and artha ) ; Kuntaka who 
based style on the poet’s character; Mahima Bhatta, 
Bhoja — these would rank with the world’s eminent 
literary critics. It may well be claimed that Rasa,. 
Dhvani and Aucitya form the three great contributions 
of Sanskrit poetics to the world’s literature on the subject.. 

Among the more important topics dealt with in 
this book, Alamkara, Riti, Aucitya, Saundarya and 
Camatkara, deserve to be specially mentioned. The 
treatment is original and some topics have—bcen dealt 
with for the first time. The..author has utilized for his 
studies not ^only-printed books, but a number of works 
avaitable only in manuscript. The accounts are 
historical and given in great detail, so that a complete 
examination of the ideas of all the writers on a partic- 
ular concept may lead to the discovery of several 
ideas which will be of value for a proper appreciation of 
the finer aspects of the rich contributions of the Alamkara 
Sastra. It wiU be seen that some of the studies take 
into account contributions of Western writers also;, 
and it is hoped that the comparative study which 
the author mentions on p. 80 will be published soon. 

It is with great pleasure that I record my sincere 
thanks to the author for the co-operation which he has 
been extending to me in the publication of the Adyar 
Library Series. 

G. Srinivasa Murti, 

14 April 1942 Hotmary Director 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I HAVE dealt with Sahitya, Ukti, Dosa, Gxma, Vakrokti, 
Alainkara, Dhvani and Rasa in my book on Bhoja’s- 
^rngdra Prakdsa. The contents of this volume supple- 
ment the studies contained in my book on the Srngdrct 
Prakdsa. The opening study here of the Laksana. 
forms the first exhaustive account of that little-studied 
concept. In the study of the Riti here, I have dis- 
cussed it in relation to the conception of Style in the 
West. The study of Aucitya presented in this book 
forms the only account of that important concept. In 
these and the other studies in this book, I have, on the- 
basis of a detailed, historical survey of the concepts as 
developed by the several Sanskrit Alamkarika-s, en- 
deavoured to understand and interpret their underlying 
ideas and the value of these for the art and appreciation 
of literature. 

I am thankful to the authorities of the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, the Journal of the Madras 
University, Madras, the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, and Indian Culture, Calcutta, for their 
permission to bring out in the form of this book these 
studies of mine on concepts of the Alamkara iSastra 
which originally appeared in those journals in the form 
of articles. I am thankful to the authorities of the 
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Madras University for permitting this publication, and 
to Dr. Srinivasa Murti, Director, Adyar Library, for 
accepting to publish this book in the Adyar Library 
Series, as also to Dr. G. Kunhan Raja, D. Phil. (Oxon.), 
Curator, Eastern Section, Adyar Library, and Head 
of the Department of Sanskrit, University of Madras. 


Madras 

16 March 1942 


V. Raghavan 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

IMy Studies on Some Concepts of the Alamkdra §astra 
published by the Adyar Library in 1942 was received 
well and was also included among books prescribed 
for study for those who studied Alarnkara Sastra in many 
"universities in India. It has long been out of print 
and myself and the Adyar Library have been receiving 
•continuously inquiries regarding the book. Because of 
my many and heavy undertakings in the field of re- 
;search as well as organizational work for the promotion 
■of Sanskrit studies, I could not, despite my best efforts, 
•complete the press-copy of the revised and enlarged 
•edition of this book before 1971. 

As may be seen, the presentation in the second 
■edition has been improved by the elimination, as far 
as possible, of untranslated Sanskrit terms, printed in 
Devanagari, occurring in the midst of the English 
■exposition. On the side of the textual study of Sanskrit 
works as well as on that of comparative criticism, a 
:good deal of fresh material which I had gathered since 
the forties during my continuous pijrsuit of this subject 
Las been added. 

I must espress my thanks to the authorities of the 
Adyar Library and Research Centre for their interest 
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in my work and for bringing out, with their usual 
speed and efBciency, this second edition of the work^ 
Mrs. Radha Bumier, Mrs. Seetha Neelakantan and 
Prof. A. A. Ramanathan have all bestowed much care 
on the MS. and the proofs of the book. In my own 
reading of the proofs, I have received the help of my 
former student. Dr. S. S. Janaki. To these as well as 
the Vasanta Press, Adyar, and its Manager, Sri K.. 
Ramanathan, I express my thanks. 

1 - 1-1973 

Madras V. Raghavan: 
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THE HISTORY OF LAKSANA 


[I. Introductory II. The text of Bharata on the subject: 
2 recensions III. The literature on the subject IV. Its three 
names : Laksana^ Bhusana and Natyalamkara V. The dasapaksiy 
^ ten views % on the subjectin the Abhinavabhdratl VI. Probable 
authors of the views in the dasapaksi VII. Criticism of the dasa-- 
paksi VIII. Abhinavagupta’s own view IX. Other writers on the 
subject: Dandin, Dhanamjaya and Dhanika, Bhoja, Saradatanaya, 
Sagaranandin, Jayadeva, Simhabhupala, Vi^vanatha, Raghava- 
bhatta, Jagaddhara, Alaka, Rucipati, Bahurupamisra, Kumbha- 
karna, Sarvesvara and Acyutaraya X. Bharata’s own view; 
the text of Bharata independently studied — Conclusion XI. 
Supplement: Table of the Laksana-s in the various lists according; 
to the different writers.] 


I 

Sahitya along with grammar and prosody finds treatment 
at the hands of Bharata under vddkdbhinqya^ the Kavya 
which is the text of the drama. The Kavya^ Bharata says,, 
should have thirty-six Laksana-s: 

I XVI. 169. 

In chapter 17, he gives a list of thirty-six Laksana-s 
and. defines each. In the end he calls them kSvysoibhuscnOf, 
adornments of Kavya. He does not illustrate these as he 
illustrates the metres and Alamkara-s. He does not specify 
their place in Kavya and does not define their difference 
from Alainkara. That in the earliest stage of poetics, the 
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Laksana was an accepted element, like Alamkara, is known 
from a verse in the Gdthdsaptasati (V. 28, NS Press ed.) in 
which, in a Mesa between stana and kdvya^ we find both Laksana 
and Alamkara mentioned as factors of beauty: salaksand- 
bharandh. But this concept of Laksana is not elaborated very 
much in later literature on Poetics or Dramaturgy. Abhinava- 
gupta opens his exposition of the topic by observing that, as 
a topic of Poetics, it is quite unfamiliar {aprasiddhd ) : 

m 0 (^i) 

I ^ I Abhi. BkS., p. 379.1 

Many of these look like Alamkara-s while some actually 
go by names which are Alainkara-s in later literature. There 
is no clear grasp of the exact nature of Laksana in the few 
writers on dramaturgy who treat of it. Bharata certainly 
means them to be features of Kavya in general and not of 
drama only. It would seem, by the fact that Bharata men- 
tions them first and by his listing thirty-six of them, that he 
considered Laksana of greater importance than Alamkara. 
It had its day when it loomed large in the field, eclipsing 
Alamkara, of which there was then but a scanty number. But 
gradually Laksana-s died in the Alamkara-sastra, Writers on 
drama took them up, some enthusiastically defining and 
illustrating them, some doing so out of loyalty to Bharata and 

^ References to the Ndtya-sdstra of Bharata are to the Kashi 
edition of that work. References to the Abhinavabhdrati are to 
voL II of that work in the MS. of the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, the corrupt text of which I studied and reconstructed 
as far as possible with the help of Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. The GOS editon of the work, not infrequently, adds to 
the mistakes. See GOS 68, pp. 290-321. 
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some dismissing them as having been included in Alamkara-s 
or Bhava-s. This lost tradition of Laksana has a history of 
its own which is the subject of this chapter. 

II 

In chapter 17, Bharata gives a list of thirty-six Laksana-s, 
defines each and in the end indicates in one verse their 
character and place in the Kavya. This portion of the 
Jdstra has two recensions^ even as the portions on metres 
and Guna-s. The text on Guna-s followed by Abhinava- 
gupta is not the one followed by Mangala, whose fragments 
on the concept of Guna are available in Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra. But as regards metres and Laksana-s, 
Abhinavagupta is acquainted with both the recensions. 
He notes both the recensions as regards the definitions of the 
Laksana-s and says he follows mainly the recension handed 
down to him through his teacher, {uddesakramas tu asmad-- 
tLpddhydyaparampardgatah^ p. 384.) This recension enumerates 
the Laksana-s in Upajati metre; the other recension, in 
Ajiustubh metre. He adds that he will indicate the other 
recension also then and there. Accordingly while treating 
of the Laksana-s, one by one, he notices the definitions in 
the other recension and also shows, quite arbitrarily in most 
cases, how both mean the same thing. Further, though 
both recensions have priyavacana^ Abhinavagupta includes 
the priyavacana of the Anustubh list in the protsdhana of the 
Upajati list, and in the priyavacana of the Upajati list itself, 
he includes the bhrarnsa of the Anustubh list. Garham of the 
Amustubh list is twice included under kapata and kdrya of the 
Upajati list; similarly under both akhydna and anuniti. 
Paridevana of the Upajati list is said to include ksobha and 
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anuktasiddhiy two of the Anustubh list. The Kavyamala 
edition of the Ndtya-sdstra has the recension followed by 
Abhinavagupta, the Upajati recension. The other recension 
in Anustubh verses is found in the Kashi edition which also- 
gives in the footnotes the Upajati recension. The Rasdrnava- 
sudhdkara and Sdhityadarpana follow the Anustubh recension 
while Bhoja, with whom elaboration is the principle, must 
have been acquainted with both recensions, since he makes- 
up a list of sixty-four Laksana-s from both recensions. The 
Dasarupaka follows the Upajati recension. The two recensions 
differ in their enumeration as well as in the definition of 
each Laksana. Only seventeen Laksana-s are common to 
both. Of the dejfinitions, eight are common to both, those 
of bhusandy aksarasamghdtay sobhdy gunaklrtana, manorathay prcchdy, 
samsaya and prdptii the definition of kdrya of the Upajati list 
is the same as that of garhana in the Anustubh list; five defini- 
tions agree in substance, those of uddharanay niruktay siddhiy. 
padoccaya and drstdnta\ the definition oi anuvrtti of the Upajati. 
list agrees in substance with that of ddksinya of the Anustubh. 
list. Tdcnd and priyavacana of the Upajati list are defined 
by the same identical verse, and the definition suits the latter 
and not the former. There are also corruptions in the defini- 
tions in both recensions. The table at the end of this chapter- 
shows the Laksana-s according to the two lists, how Abhinava- 
gupta includes those of the Anustubh list in one or the other 
of the Upajati list, additional Laksana-s in other writers^, 
and other details. 


Ill 


Coming to the literature on the subject of Laksana,, 
besides Abhinavagupta’s commentary on this portion of the: 
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Mdtya-idstra^ which deals elaborately with Laksana, the earlier 
commentaries of Udbhata, Lollata and Sahkuka must have 
dealt with the concept of Laksana. Bhattanayaka’s Hriaja-- 
darpana also probably dealt with it. We have sure evidence of 
Bhatta Tauta having treated of Laksana-s. In an extract given 
from his Kdvyakautuka in the Abhinavabhdrati (p. 541 , voL II) 
we find Laksana included in his enumeration of the kdvja-‘ 
paddhati-s^ along with Guna, Riti, Alamkara, etc. Further 
Abhinavagupta ascribes to Tauta certain definite views 
on Laksana during the course of his attempt to explain the 
difference between Alamkara and Laksana. We noted above 
how the Upajati recension was handed down to Abhinava- 
gupta from his teacher^ i.e. from his teacher’s Kdvjakautiika^ 
upon which Abhinavagupta had commented. Before Abhi- 
navagupta, views on Laksana were very confused, as is seen 
from Abhinavagupta’s commentary on the Laksana-s which 
opens with ten purvapaksa-s on the real nature of the concept 
of Laksana. Bhoja’s Smgdraprakdsa enumerates, defines and 
illustrates, not thirty-six of them, but sixty-four. Saradatanaya 
follows Bhoja. The Dasarupaka and Avaloka mention the 
thirty-six Laksana-s and briefly indicate their inclusion in 
Alamkara-s and Bhava-s. Bahurupamisra, in his gloss on the 
Dasarupaka^ speaks twice of the Laksana-s and in addition 
to the Laksana-s, mentions also the Natyalamkara-s, 
Sagaranandin, in his Mdtakalaksanaratnakosa^ gives both the 
Laksana-s and the Natakalamkara-s. The SarngUardja of king 
Elumbhakarna dealt with the Laksana-s. Sarvesvara’s 
Sdhityasdra deals with the Laksana-s of the Upajati list. Simha- 
bhupala calls them ^ Bhusana-s gives thirty-six of them, 
defines and illustrates them. The Sdhityadarpana also gives 
them with definitions and illustrations. The Ndtakacandrikd 
of Rupa Gosvamin, criticizes the Sdhityadarpana and follows 
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the Rasarmvasudhdkara as regards the thirty-six Laksana-s. 
From Raghavabhatta’s commentary on the Sdkuntala we leam 
that Matrgupta also dealt with Laksana-s separately in his 
work on Natya. Raghavabhatta indicates some of the 
thirty-six Laksana-s in the several situations in the Sdkuntala, 
Jagaddhara is another commentator who, in his tlkd on the 
Mdlatlmddhava, points out a few of the Laksana-s. Rucipati, 
in his commentary on the Anarghardghava, points out two 
Laksana-s. Rajanaka Alaka, in his commentary on Ratna- 
kara’s Haravijaya, has occasion to speak of Laksana. Alaka 
follows the Upajati recension. The only work on poetics 
proper which treats of Laksana-s is Jayadeva’s Candrdloka, 
It defines only a few of them with illustrations. 

IV 

Laksana has changed its name during its history. Sirnha- 
bhupala and his followers call it Bhusana. This name is 
derived from Bharata himself describing the Laksana as 
kdvyavibhSisam and bhiisanasammita. Though Bhoja calls it only 
Laksana, Saradatanaya calls it Bhusana at the beginning and 
ends by calling it Alamkara. Jagaddhara calls it Natyalamkara. 

V 

Bharata’s own view of Laksana, as far as it can be made 
out fi-om his text alone, must be taken up only lastly. Before 
that we shall see what views of Laksana are contained in the 
Abhinambkdratl. Abhinavagupta gives a number of con- 
fused views held by others and at the end of these he numbers 
them as ten. But actually, on first reading, we get only eight 
views. The text here is very corrupt and perhaps lost also. 
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here and there. The following ten views can be made out 
of this portion of the Abhimvabhdrati^ pp. 379-81, voL II, 
Madras MS. 


1, Laksana is different from Guna which is inherent in 
Rasa, the soul of poetry. As belonging to the body of poetry, 
Laksana is on a par with Alamkara with this difference: It is 
not separate from the body, i.e. it is not prthaksiddha* Alam- 
kara is separate from the body: 







Laksana is the body itself and as such is further adorned 
with Alamkara-s. Just as we take the metaphor of necklace or 
anklet when we talk of Alamkara, so also we have to take the 
metaphor of the Laksana of the body, such as the Samudrikalak- 
sana-s, when we speak of the Kavya-laksana. This Laksana 
is twofold: natural {siddharupa) such as the quality of having 
broad eyes, and artificial [sadhyarupa) such as the occasional 
grace of a beautiful gait. In this view, Laksana-s are features 
in the body of a Kavya, like the features in the personality 
of the hero of the story. 


— mm ^ | m 

m, w I I 

. . . . imuiciif- 

^ I p. 379. 





5t5T5^ I p. 380. 
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2. Some others think that situations or points in the plot 
of the drama or the samdhyangaka-s are called Laksana. Just 
as the Samudrikalaksana-s like pas a and dhvaja indicate the 
greatness and the beauty of a great personage {mahdpurusa)^ 
so also are these Laksana-s which are so many points in the 
development of the plot beautifying the story; as beautifiers 
of the text, they are called Laksana-s; but the same are called 
samdhyanga-s as developers of the plot, and vrttyanga-s as pro- 
moters of Rasa. . 

t 



I ^ ^ — 





iiii^ i ?. sso. 

VO 

3. Some differentiate Guna-s, Alamkara-s and Laksana-s 
not by the dsraydsrayibhdva adopted by those who hold the first 
view, but by defining three different activities of the poet’s 
faculty which create the Guna-s, Alamkara-s and Laksana-s 
in a Kavya. The poet’s imagination has three activities 
{vydpdra-s) and three corresponding movements [parispanda-s). 
In the very first movement, the poet’s genius conceives the 
Rasa and its Guna, say srhgdra and its Guna, mddhurya. The 
second movement, which is also called vamand^ effects the 
Alamkara. The third activity chooses the words and ideas. 
The efiect of this third activity is the actual body of poetry, 
the kdsyaianra, suggesting the presence of the ten Guna-s, 
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Mesa, etc. That beauty of the kavjaianra which is the effect 
of this third activity and which is not comprised in the beauty 
effected by an Alarnkara is what is called Laksana. 

5 DIT: I 

^ eniFr- 

I #2?r?ftt^3ciq<JRTqfqqfqtcft*r- 

^rqRif^ ^f^?Tpfri 1 ^15^ cm — 

qiT5^stzT% m q#ig; %Kf: l 

(?) II 

■ m m m m • 

This view seems to be like the first in making Laksana 

the kdvyasanra. This view seems further to formulate two 
sets of Guna-s, one, the three Guna-s, mddhurya^ ojas and 
prasada^ which are said to inhere in Rasa as qualities of the 
Rasa {rasadharma-s) and the other, the ten Guna-s associated 
with the words, slesa^ etc. The suggesting of these and the 
effecting of a fine texture or appearance (snigdkasparsa) in 
sound {Mb da) and meaning {artka)^ forming the body of 
Kavya, is said to be Laksana by those who hold this view. 
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4. The fourth view, instead of restricting the Laksana- 
to vakyas-s or points in the plot, lifts. them to the position o 
prabandhadharma-s^ characteristics of different kinds of poems 
As for instance, some poems are characterized by profuse 
adornment by Guna-s and AJamhara-s. Such poems are 
called by the first Laksana named Bhusana, which Bharata 
defines as the ample use of Guna-s and Alamkara-s. 

II XVIL 6. 

The example given for such a poem, i.e. a Bhusana- 
prabandha, is Meghaduta ! 

s^roirR i p. ssu 

5. We are not able to have much light as regards the 
fifth view on which we have only a brief remark. It says : 

^ I p. 381. 

6. Certain others are said to view Laksana as the 
proper use of Guna-s and Alamkara-s, i,e. in accordance 
with the principle of the appropriateness of the Rasa (rasa- 
amity a), 

I p. 381. 

7. The seventh view has afiinities with the first and 
third views. It takes its stand on the fact that Laksana^ 
like Alamkara, belongs to the body of Kavya and secondly^ 
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like Alamkara, it is a beautifying factor. The beautiful 
kavyasarlra itself is held as Laksana. Such beauty as is. 
inherent in Kavya-s like the Amarusataka, even in the absence 
of Alamkara-s, what may be called natural beauty, is the 
field of Laksana. 

(^) 

sf^^: q5T%, 

55^: (^), ^ 55^ I p. 381. 


8. The eighth view has been made out with great 
difficulty, for the text here is very brief. This view differen- 
tiates Laksana on this score: Bharata has given only three 
Alamkara-s, upamd^ dipaka and rupaka. These three become 
infinite with manifold varieties. The means of their multipli- 
cation is the interaction of these three Alamkara-s with the 
thirty-six Laksana-s. The text available is this: 



I p. 381. 


This view is more elaborately found in a further context 
on the basis of which we may reconstruct this text thus: 





In discussing the difference between Alamkara and 
Laksana, in the Alainkara section, Abhinavagupta gives the 
same view more elaborately and as his own teacher’s, i.e. 
Bhatta Tauta’s. Upama becomes prasamsopamd by adding- 
to it the Laksana called gundnuvdda; it becomes atisayokti 
if the Laksana atisaya is added to it and so on. This view 
of Tauta is very clever and though it does not correctly 
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"define Laksana and its nature, yet indicates how there is an 
•easy transition from Laksana to Alamkara. 

(ft) %iT?i; si#tq?i[ ( siiiazr- 

I [31] %?;qT I p. 404. 

9. The ninth view is obscure since, here again, the 
text is meagre. 

51% % I p. 381. 

'Abhinavagupta later uses this view also and explains it 
as the beautification of sabda by sabda^ of iabda by artha^ of 
urtka by hbda and of artha by artka. In effect this 
view also comes to be the same as the third view^ Laksana 
being held to be such beauty of the body of poetry as is present 
even in the absence of any Alamkara. 

10. The tenth and the last view, as Abhinavagupta 
limself points out, does not differ from the second view very 
much. Just as in the Mimamsa-sastra the different subject- 
heads are distinguished by the Laksana-s [prasanga^ badha^ 
-atidesa)^ so also in Kavya, particular points in the story go by the 
name bhusanay aksarasamghdta and other Laksana-s. This 
view thus, except for the illustration from the Mimamsa, is 
not different from the second one which holds Laksana-s 
to be itivrttakhandalaka-s or samdhyangaka-s, 

VI 

Now as regards the authors of these ten views: We have 
mo evidence to affirm definitely where these views are to 
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be found or who held them. Abhinavagupta does not mention 
the name of the theorists here, as he does in his discussion 
on Rasa-realization. It is not likely that these ten are purely^ 
hypothetical views. In the course of the exposition of the 
second and the third view, Abhinavagupta twice quotes Anu- 
stubh verses with the words {taduktamtatraiva). The third 
view takes its stand on differences in activity [vyapara-bheda). 
From the look of the Anustubh-s and the association of vydpdra 
with Bhatta Nayaka we may conjecture that some of these 
views are expounded in Bhatta Nayaka’s Hrdayadarpana, We 
also know of the Mimamsa predilections of Bhatta Nayaka. 
So it is likely that the tenth view also is contained in his- 
work. We can also make out the author of the eighth view 
definitely as Abhinavagupta’s own teacher, Bhatta Tauta, 
whose work, the Kdvyakautuka^ must have dealt with the 
kdvyapaddhati called Laksana at some length. 

VII 

Taking this dasapaksi, the ten views given above, the 
ideas more commonly associated with Laksana are these: 

1. Laksana belongs to the body of Kavya. 

2. It is a beautifying element. 

3. As such, its difference from Alamkara consists in 
that it is more comprehensive, is not an entity separate from 
the body, like the ornament, Alamkara, but is intrinsic 
to the poem or apithaksiddha^ i.e. is the kavya-sanra itself. 

4. By itself, it gives grace to the Kavya while Alarnkara 
is added to it for extra beauty. 

This is one group of ideas, taking inspiration from the 
metaphor of Samudrika-laksana, This is after all the most 
natural way to take it, as all the elements of beauty in poetry 
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iave been thought of always on the analogy of the human 
personality, Kavya-sarira, Guna, Alamkara, etc. 

Another line of thought is not to bring Laksana at all in 
relation to Kavya in general nor to take it, like Alamkara, 
as a beautifying factor, but to associate it only with drama and 
the several situations in the development of its plot. Abhinava- 
gupta and his teacher took Laksana in accordance with the 
first group of ideas, considering Laksana to be kdvya-hbhakara- 
■dharmay a beautifying element pertaining to the body of Kavya 
in general. The other line of thought represented by views 
2 and 10, considering Laksana to be like samdhjangaka-Sy which 
Abhinavagupta does not accept, is the view that has however 
survived in some works. The works on dramaturgy alone 
(a few of them) treat of it and these take Laksana-s to be 
features of drama like the samdhyangaka-s. The curious and 
purely speculative views, the connection of which with 
Bharata’s own view we do not see at all, are view no. 4, 
which takes them to be characteristics which classify the 
Kavya-s into thirty-six kinds, and no. 5, which takes Laksana 
to be the poet's abhiprdya-visesa. The main view which 
considers Laksana, like Alamkara, as a beautifying element, 
but pervading the whole of the body )f the Kavya, died with 
Abhinavagupta. The concept of Alamkara, with which, even 
at its birth Laksana has an overlapping of functions, swallows 
it up. Even Raghavabhatta who takes Laksana to be separate 
from samdhyanga^Sy swearing by Abhinavagupta’s great pains 
to explain them at length as different from samdhyanga-Sy etc., 
takes them only as ndtaka-dkarma-s and not as kdvya-dharma-s 
in general. Bhoja, Saradatanaya, Simhabhupala and Visva- 
natha accept their difiFerence from samdkpanga^Sy but mention 
them only in Nataka and never as being related compre- 
hmsively to poetic expression itself. The Candrdloka is the 
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only Alamkara work which treats of Laksana as a feature like 
Alamkara, of poetry or sravya-kavya. The second line of 
thought which connects Laksana-s with samdhyangaka-s was 
first unconscious of its suicidal suggestion. The Dasarupaka 
rejects them on the score that they have no individuality and 
can be included in Alamkara-s or Bhava-s. Visvanatha 
realizes this and says that though the thirty-six Laksana-s 
can be included in samdhyangaka-s, etc. they must be shown 
to exist separately in a drama, for the reason that Bharata 
has treated of them separately. But many works on drama- 
turgy do not treat of the Laksana at all. The reason is plain. 
The Dasarupaka shows us how the Laksana-paddhati perished. 
The Laksana-s lacked individuality and most of them showed 
themselves to be some Alamkara-s or Bhava-s or some sarndhyan- 
^aka-s. But it may be observed that the authors on dramaturgy 
who have shown an extraordinary genius for classification 
and elaboration of ahga-s on a stupendous scale might have 
followed the logic of the inclusion of Laksana in other concepts 
and saved us their lists of minor samdhyangaka-s, most of which 
can be shown to be not different at all from some Alamkara 
•or Bhava. The same criticism applies also to the lovers 
of Alamkara-s who have made a list of more than a hundred 
of them. For instance the praharsana, visadana, ulldsa, avajm 
and anujm Alamkara-s in the Candraloka and Kuvalayananda 
•come under Bhava-s. 


VIII 

Coming to Abhinavagupta’s own view of Laksana, the 
main thread must be caught in the bewildering text on this 
concept in various places in this chapter. He points out 
even at the outset that these views cannot stand to be logical 
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when we consider the thirty-six Laksana-s themselves one 
by one in the light of these views; for, to a certain extent, 
the views have been purely speculative, spinning round the 
word Laksana having its counterpart in the Samudrika- 
laksana of the human body, without relating themselves 
to the nature of the individual Laksana-s. So Abhinava- 
gupta makes a convenient suggestion that the ten views 
cannot be exclusively and separately followed. 

<^^5 Til ^ W * 

p. 38L 

One comprehensive and definite view must be recon- 
structed out of the cloud of these several views. Abhinavagupta 
adopts shades of each view and gives his own definite idea of 
Laksana, which itself takes conclusive shape only as he proceeds, 
further and further. Here and there Abhinavagupta cannot 
help pushing new wine into old bottles in his difficult task. 
One line of thought he has definitely rejected and that is, the 
association of Laksana with Natakh only and taking it as 
something akin to sarndf^angaka-s. He refutes this view in this 
chapter and elsewhere also while dealing with the vithyanga.-s^ 
He says there: 


I . . 


pp. 481-2. 

In this same context Abhinavagupta thus indicates the 
difierence between Laksana and Alamkara on the one hand, 
and the anga-s on the other; 
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I p. 482. 


Having thus rejected the view that Laksana-s are identical 
with samdhyangaka-s, as also the fourth and fifth views, he 
combines the various ideas of the other line of thought and 
says that Laksana is kdvyaianra itself. It is said to be the 
ahhidhdvydpdra itself as a whole. Commenting on the verse. 






I 





g II 


in the text, Abhinavagupta says that the poetic expression 
itself as a whole, written in accordance with the Rasa, is 
called Laksana. Laksana is nothing but the abhidhdvydpdra 
of the poet’s language intended to evoke Rasa. 

RTHIR I 

?nin^wi 31^ ^ 

5^: I p. 383^ 

This Laksana or the beautiful language or the poet’s 
abhidhd itself is what distinguishes Kavya from other utterances. 
And here, as is usual with him wherever he agrees, Abhinava- 
gupta quotes Bhatta Nayaka, who emphasizes abhidhd^ or the 
poetic activity {kavi-vydpdra) in choosing the beautiful mode of 
expression as the characteristic of Kavya, which is different 
from Sastra or Purana. In Sastra, sab da predominates. It is 
enough in Purana if the story, the artha^ is somehow expressed.. 
But in Kavya one looks to the delectable way in which things 
2 
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are expressed. Thus in Kavya, the vydpdra is important while 
word and idea are subordinate. 

(3t)a anwwflsiPt waift- 

3 ^8TR^: ll 

(a# dx%?I 

sqPTRJnWl^ I p. 383. 

Abhinavagupta quotes Bhamaha also here to show that 
kdvyasanra is distinguished from other utterances by the 

peculiarity of its expression, by its vakrokti. Later also he 
says: 

?r I p. 405. 

t^%sf5rdi52nqi^ I _ _ 

^ qcr#^fi 

I p. 382. 

Immediately after quoting the above-given verses from 
Bhatta Nay aka he says: 

*n#irfq ‘Id! Bid T%dr3T^’ 

sqnR i 

In another place he says: 

^ R#4dTd; | p. 399. 
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If Laksana should be thus taken as equal to poetic ex- 
pression, the natural consequence is that Laksana-s are not 
thirty-six only but as many as there are modes of poetic 
expression. This Abhinavagupta grants and says that Bharata 
only indicated a few, thirty-six, of such possible Laksana-s. He 
adds that it is because of this that, according to another view, 
Bharata gives another set of Laksana-s with definitions. 
Abhinavagupta here refers to the Anustubh and Upajati 
recensions, takes both of them as given by Bharata, but says 
that he follows the list handed down from his own teacher.^ 

^ I dd 53 3^d%3 ^ I 

d I 3TiT^[t-qTdTO^fild: I p. 384. 


It also follows, if Laksana is kdvyasarira it can be further 
adorned by Alamkara-s. So says Abhinavagupta: 


315511 I P- 404. 

^ ^ | p. 404. 



^ But this is an afterthought which Abhinavagupta uses as 
evidence for his view of infinity of Laksana-s. It is also a passing 
thought, for instead of explaining, consistently with this, the two 
sets with different illustrations, he tries with great difl5culty to 
show the identity of many of the Laksana-s of the Anustubh list 
with those of the other, which he mainly follows. 
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Laksana is Kavya itself while Alamkara is extraneous orna- 
ment, prthaksiddha^ vastvantara. 

I p. 382. 


Thus Abhinavagupta adopts the first view, the third, 
view and the seventh view in stating generally his conception 
of Laksana. In interpreting particular Laksana-s and their 
definitions given by Bharata, Abhinavagupta adopts the other 
views related to these views. Thus in explaining the first 
Laksana called bhusana or vibkusana he adopts the sixth view.. 
Bharata defines bhusana thus: 




Abhinavagupta says here that bhusana is the proper use of Alam- 
kara-s and Guna-s in accordance with the Rasa, with an eye 
to rasaucitya. In pointing out what this rasaucitya is and. 
how AJarnkara-s should be introduced in accordance with 


it, he quotes Anandavardhana’s karika-s in the Dhvanydloka, 
Uddyota II, on Alainkarasamiksa, vivaksd tatparatoena nahgitvena' 
kadacana, etc. and refers to his own Locana thereon. 

Then Abhinavagupta adopts the seventh view often in. 
dealing with the definitions of particular Laksana-s and in 
suitably illustrating them. The illustrative verses he cites- 
for a Laksana happen to exhibit an Alainhara also. Abhinava- 
gupta notes that fact and says that the beauty of the verse 
is due not to the Alamkara, but only to the Laksana. He 
shows how the need for Laksana-s is not obviated by 
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Alamkara-s. Commenting on his illustration for the second 
Laksana called aksarasamghdta he says: 


=1^ I p. 386. 





This non-alamkaric beauty in this case is due to the 
Laksana, aksarasamghdta^ which Abhinavagupta takes as padaw- 
i:itya, the suggestive appropriateness of pada-s^ ndmapada-s and 
sarnbodhanapada-s. Having said this, Abhinavagupta finds 
himself hard put to distinguish this Laksana, which is the sd^- 
bhiprdyatva of pada-s from what Bharata has given as the Guna 
called ojas\ he then advances the explanation that behind 
Guna-s like ojaSy there is a kavi-vydpdra responsible for the 
beauty of those Guna-s and it is that vydpdra which is Laksana; 
and that instances of Laksana-s cannot be had without being 
mixed up with Alamkara-s and Guna-s: 

I p. 386. 

The natural grace of a verse even in the absence of Alamkara 
as in the verses of Amaruka is due to Laksana. This is 
the view he often adopts. He illustrates the .third Laksana 
called sobhd by the verse in the Sdkuntalay ^ medaschedakrsodaram 
laghu bhadatyutthdnayogyam vapuh \ etc. and makes the comment 
that there is no Alamkara in the verse, yet there is beauty in 
it and that it is due to the Laksana called hbhd, 

^ ^ I p. 387. 
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That the very abhidhdvydpdra of the poet is Laksana is^ 
clinched by Abhinavagupta in his exposition of the fourth. 
Laksana called abhimdna^ by reading that Laksana in the end as- 
abhidkdna, 



55^^ I p. 387. 

He adopts the eighth view, which is his own teacher’s,, 
in his exposition of the Laksana called gmdmvdda and in other* 
places. Explaining the Laksana called gunakirtana in his^ 
illustration which involves slesa Alamkara, he says: 

STFI SPT 3qmT%^T^TTf|#(JT) | 

p. 388., 

Here he adopts the eighth view only slightly. He says- 
that the Laksana called gunakirtana helps upamd and Mesa 
and that Laksana-s beautify even Alamkara-s. He clearly 
adopts this eighth view that the further elaboration of manifold 
Alainkara-s is the result of their interaction with the Laksana-s^ 
in a further passage under the ninth Laksana, gundnuvdda. 

^ ! . . ♦ 

^3 ^ cRi; ?) 3% 

1 Regarding the verse defining this Laksana, Abhinavagupta. 
notes both the variants dhdryamdm and vdryamdna. 
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ci5r % ^ 

sspi^crar Tlf^: I JM^sfq r 

clRf^ %ci: Clfl ^ m t 

^5if 3ig5^qig j|ai5T«r I dsrr I ^ 

OTf^^T: ^ ?R(5^ I PP- 390-1. 

Whatever beauty in a Elavya is not due to either Guna or 
Alamkara is due to Laksana. If so, will it not be that all 
Elavya is Laksana? Yes, says Abhinavagupta, 

55^01%!: ? 55 ^5^ 1WI5J5?: I 

p. 391. 

Thus in this passage Abhinavagupta combities his teacher’s 
view, i.e. the eighth with the seventh, reconciles both by mak- 
ing them parts of a bigger and more comprehensive view 
of his. Abhinavagupta is of the opinion that Laksana is 
sometimes natural grace and sometimes it adds beauty to 
Alamkara also. Thus he considers it to be more important 
than Alamkara. 

315 ’i§ ‘^1555^=51^ 5^: 

cRsi#5 sifT(?pn)^(^) I mm- 

%I5; 1 pp. 382-3. 

In the explanation of the sixth Laksana, protsdhanay 
Abhinavagupta again adopts his teacher’s view and points out 
how this Laksana adds vaidtuya to aupamya and aprastuta- 
prosamsd. Under the tenth, atisaya, he says that it is this 
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atisaya Laksana that makes the atisiyohti Alamkara. The 
kavivydpdra-Yicw recurs under ksama, the twenty-eighth; as 
the very kdvyasarira^ the same view recurs under anuvrtti^ the 
thirty-first, diXid yukti^ the thirty- third. 

Thus Laksana-s are important because they are elaborately 
enumerated at first; they are the very kdvyasarlra^ or the 
kavivydpdra or abhidhd of the poet, they are elements of natural 
beauty even in the absence of Alainkara-s, they are the factors 
that multiply the three Alamkara-s into many, and they 
beautify sometimes even Alamkara-s. Through the first 
Laksana, Abhinavagupta gives force to the idea that Laksana 
is also a principle of appropriateness {au:itya) and under the 
last, he speaks of aucitya as the purpose of Laksana {paramau- 
city akhydpanam pray ojanam^ p. 403). If Laksana should be so 
elastic or so comprehensive, we would have not thirty-six of 
them only, but an infinite number. Quite so, replies Abhi- 
navagupta. The Laksana-s are alamkdra-anugrdkaka^ elements 
which go to make the Alamkara-s and in their combinations 
with each Alamkara, they produce many new varieties. 
In combining among themselves also they breed number- 
less varieties. Thus infinite are the varieties of beautiful 

^ It is this idea of Laksana as the kdvyasarira itself that Abhi- 
navagupta holds at the end of his commentary on the previous 
chapter, while commenting on the toxt^kdvyabandhds tu kartavydh 
suUriTnsallakscmdnjoitdhy which introduces the topic of Laksana in 
the next chapter. Abhinavagupta here works out the metaphor of a 
beautiful house, the metre being the ground, Laksana, the walls 
of the house, Alamkara-s and Guna-s, the paintings thereon, etc. 

w siwK'*l«rf(fwr?)^ 

I p. 377. 
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expression in Kavya. Abhinavagupta says under the thirty- 
first, anuvrtti: 






^5^ f| 


qr 1^(4) 55^DiRi^ 

5?^ W#5I^^ar%TraC 5>fDTRmft ^ 


%[I^(nq) ^ l^=2PTf 

p.4oi. 


In this passage Abhinavagupta gives a new and clever idea. 
An upamd is an Alamkara. It is expressed and has its hnra. 
That hrzra itself has to be beautiful. The beauty of the very 
expression of simile or other Alamkara is Laksana. In his 
Dhvanydloka-locana^ Abhinavagupta has pointed out that Alam- 
hara-s have to be beautiful and that expressions like gaur iva 
gavayah do not become Alamkara because of the absence of 
a basic beauty which is necessary. This basic beauty he 
ascribes to Laksana in the Abhinavabhdrati in his exposition 
of the upamd Alamkara. 


I p. 405. 


IX 


Dandin makes only a casual remark on Laksana. 
For him the whole world of poetry [kdvyaprapanca) is Alamkara- 

^ The text of Bharata here is yat kimdd kdvyabandhesu sddrsyeno- 
J)amiyate and bandka here meaning merely ' composition ’ can 
hardly bear the interpretation Abhinavagupta puts on it. 
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Brahman. Naturally he considered Lalcsana to be Alamkara., 
When he considered even the samdhyangaka-s and the anga-^s- 
of the four Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. as Alamkara-s^ it is no wonder* 
that his view was the same with regard to Laksana, which, 
has so much in common with Alamkara. He says: 

II II. 366. 

The Laksana referred to in this verse is Bharata’s Laksana., 
Tarunavacaspati says: laksanam, vibhusanam, aksarasamhatis ca\. 
agamdntare bharate. Alamkara in Dandin is a wide berth which 
can conveniently accommodate these and many more. 

The Daiampaka mentions the Laksana-s at the end and. 
does not treat of them since it includes them in Alamkara-s. 
and Bhava-s. This attitude is veiy logical, since many of the- 
Laksana-s are either Alainkara-s or Bhava-s. The text says:. 

The Avaloka adds: 

5* I 

Bhoja, in his Srngaraprakdsa (Madras. MS., vol. II, chapter- 
12, p. 450), while dealing with the technique of the drama,, 
says first that the drama shall have sixty-four Laksana-s: 
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He comes to the topic of Laksana on p, 524, first enumerates^ 
sixty-four of them, then defines and illustrates each. Bhoja is: 
given to elaboration and he takes up some of the Anustubh 
list of thirty-six, some of the Upajati list of thirty-six, adds a 
few which are his own and thus makes a good number oF 
sixty-four. Certain numbers have a destiny and in Bhoja’s 
bulky writings, in his classifications, such numbers appear 
often. This chapter is called ‘ Prabandhangacatuhsasti- 
catustayi dealing with four sets of sixty-four anga-s of the 
Prabandha-s. Thus it is out of an artistic sense of uniformity 
that Bhoja made Laksana-s also number sixty-four. (For* 
Bhoja’s list and treatment, see table at the end of this chapter 
and my Bhojds Srngdra Prakdsa.) 

Bhoja is acquainted with both the lists of Bharata. His- 
definitions are mostly reproductions from Bharata with slight 
variations. From the name of the chapter we are to take it 
that Bhoja considers Laksana as a prabandhdiiga like samdhyangay 
with which it is clubbed together and described. He generally 
says that they are for beautifying the work. At the end oF 
his treatment of che Laksana-s he says of them: 

Bhoja takes Laksana-s as features of drama. He tries 
to give us some distinction between the Laksana-s and the 
samdhyangaka-s. After illustrating the first Laksana called 
bhusana^ which is speech full of Alamkara-s and Guna-s,^. 
he says: 
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3i5r #- 

I 1^ 3<Jrf®^RT I 

I 3 3'^b^r^ ^(jii)- 

it I 

The text is incomplete and corrupt. Bhoja means to say that 
just as the first Laksana involves Guna-s and Alamkara>s, 
so also the others, and it is this that differentiates Laksana-s 
from samdhyangaka-s which do not involve Guna or Alamkara. 
This explanation is clever and shows us how many Laksana-s 
look like Alamkara, but it is not wholly sanctioned by Bharata, 
who described bhusana alone as being ' profuse with Guna-s 
and Alarnkara-s ’ and never meant the extension of its nature 
to the other Laksana-s also. No doubt, some Laksana-s 
•definitely mention and involve a few Alamkara-s. 

Saradatanaya, in his Bhdvaprakasa, deals with Laksana-s 
in chapter 8. In the Mdtya-sdstra we see the Laksana des- 
cribed as bhusana, 

:So some writers have called the Laksana-s ^ Bhusana * 
also. There is propriety in this name from the point of 
view of function, since all the writers say that Laksana-s 
adorn the Kavya. Saradatanaya calls them Bhusana-s and 
gives them as one of the items in the technique of Nataka. 
He says sattrirmad bhusandni ca: ^ thirty-six Laksana-s also 
But while enumerating and defining he gives fifty-four. 
At the end again he mentions their total number as sixty-four 
and calls the Laksana here Natyalamkara (catuhsastir alamkdrdh 
kathitd ndtakdsraydh, p. 224, GOS. ed.) Thus, as in other 
places, the text of Saradatanaya causes much confusion* 
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Saradatanaya’s list contains Laksana-s from both the lists. 
A few of them are new. Twenty-six are from the Upajati list 
and fourteen are from the Anustubh list. The remaining 
fourteen in the total of fifty-four are new. They are: 

qftfR:, 3%:, and ^ 

Two of these, sprhd and parivadana are found in Bhoja’s list. 
J^aya may be Bharata’s anunaya and parivdda may be Bharata’s 
parwedana or paridevana, Saradatanaya’s definitions of the 
Laksana-s are most of them brief adaptations of Bharata’s- 
definitions. 

The anonymous Sdhityamlmdmsd (TSS 114)^ mentions the* 
thirty-six Laksana-s and gives the Upajati list, and the defini- 
tions and illustrations of the first three of them, but is of the 
opinion that they either constitute the very body of the Kavya. 
{kdvyahrira) or come under one or the other Alamkara and 
need not be separately considered. In a brief reference, the 
text mentions one of the explanations found in the views 
recorded in the Abhinavabhdrati^ based on the analogy of 
Samudrika-laksana-s, namely that the Kavya Laksana-s 
are similar to the Laksana-s on the human body like some 
rekhd-s or ‘ lines ’ of special significance or beauty (pp. 117-8)^ 
Sagaranandin, author of the Ndtakalaksanaratnakosa speaks 
of the Laksana-s in two places in his work, first in lines 1464- 
1729 and then in lines 1734-1852.^ In the first context^ 

^ On the nature and position of this work, see my Bhojds 
Srhgdra Frakdsa^ pp. 93-7, 704-7, 

2 Ed. M. Dillon, Oxford, 1937. See also corresponding lines 
of the English translation of this work in the Transactions of 
the Americm Philosophical Society, New series 50 (1960), pt. 9, by 
M. Dillon, M. Fowler and V. Raghavan, pp. 32-8. 
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he speaks of these as Laksana-s, gives thrity-six of them and 
follows the Anustubh recension. The text enumerating these 
follows that in the Kashi edition of the Matya-iastra, except for 
a disorder from verse one, pdda four, to end of verse two. On 
the fimction and nature of Laksana-s, Sag'aranandin gives 
the simile of the Cakravartin and his Samudrika-laksana-s 
which bespeak his sovereignty, and adds to it a further com- 
parison of the Laksana-s to other good qualities with whose 
help a king attains to the status of an emperor. 

When he begins the enumeration Sagaranandin says: 
tanyamuni laksandni namata evdha bharatdcdryah, a remark which 
may give rise to the suspicion that, according to him, Bharata’s 
text originally contained only an enumeration and not defini- 
tions also; the definitions which follow in the Pfdtakalaksana- 
ratnakosa are the same as those found in the Kashi text of the 
J^dpparidstra. For prcchd and sdrupya, Sagaranandin notes a 
second definition with the words, anyastvdha. 

It is interesting to note that it is while dealing with the 
first Laksana called bhusana, which is defined as ^ being adorn- 
ed with plenty of Alamkara-s and Guna-s that Sagaranandin 
gives his brief treatment of the Alamkara-s, svabhdvoktiy 
upamdna^ etc. and the ten Guna-s, slesa^ etc. according to 
Dandin. 

In the second context referred to above, lines 1734-1852, 
Sagaranandin takes Bharata’s statement sdlamkdram tu ndtakam 
and says that though upamd^ etc. are the generally accepted 
Alamkara-s, there are still others which are called Natakalam- 
kara-s; and he gives here thirty-three Natakalamkara-s, some of 
which pertain to the Upajati list of Laksana-s in Bharata 
and the rest are found in the lists of Bhoja and Sarada- 
tanaya and in Visvanatha’s list of Natakalainkara-s. The 
Mdtakdaksatm shows that when Visvanatha gives 
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a separate set of tihdrty-three items under the name Natakalam- 
iara^ he is following Sagaranandin or one whom the latter 
followed or one who followed the latter. As will be 
shown presently, Matrgupta is the earliest writer now known 
to speak of Natyalamkara-s, in addition to Laksana-s. 
The next writer now known to do so is Sagaranandin. 

The lists of Natakalamkara-s in Sagaranandin and Visva- 
natha tally, except in two cases: in the place of ahamkdra and 
^umnuvdda of Sagaranandin, Visvanatha has utprdsana and 
upadesana. 

At the end of the illustration of these thirty-three Nataka- 
Jamkara-s, Sagaranandin says that these are Alamkara-s 
which exclusively pertain to the Nataka, i.e. the first type 
of drama, as its own Alamkara-s; but a poet may add to the 
-Nataka other Alamkara-s also. What are these other Alam- 
kara-s? They are 57: the 27 anga-softh,^ Silpaka, the 10 
angas ofBhana, the 13 ofVithi, and the 7 of the Bhanika. 


I 

I m 

I (lines 1852-57). 


This places Natakalamkara on a par with samdkyanga, Ids-^ 
jdnga and mthyanga — ^several thematic points which go to 
form and enrich the composition. 

Jayadeva’s Candrdloka is the only work on poetics which 
treats of Laksana-s along with such topics as Guna and 
Alamkara. It is curious how Laksana found its way into 
this work of later times not dealing with dramaturgy. 
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Jayadcva is aware of the topic of Laksana but is not sure of 
its nature or place in Kavy’'a. JEven among the Laksana-s^ 
he gives with definitions and illustrations, only a few. 
Mayukha 3 of the Candrdloka gives the following Laksana-s: 
aksarasamhatiy sobhdy abhimdnay hetUy pratisedhay niruktay mithyd- 
dhjavasdyay siddhiy yukti and kdrya — all of the Upajati list.. 
It is remarkable how Jayadeva missed the very first Laksana 
called bhusana and no. 36 also and gives only ten. Jayadeva’s 
definitions of these are concise and more definite than those 
in Bharata and when we read these together with their 
illustrations, we cannot miss the fact that it is not very far 
from Laksana to Alamkara. In the last verse he briefly 
indicates the nature of Laksana and says that Laksana^ 
like the above given ten, are many. 

Just as mahdpurusa-s like kings have the Laksana-s, a forehead 
bright like gold, etc. Kavya-s have their Laksana-s. Vaidya- 
natha Payagunda, in his commentary on the Candrdlokay says- 
in an earlier context that the Laksana-s are kdvyajndpakay an 
attempt at explanation which does not carry him or us far. 

Again, if we go through Mayukha 5 of the Candrdloka 
and the Kuvalaydnanda based on it, and their list of Alarn- 
kara-s, numbering a hundred, we find there, besides drstdntay 
nidarsandy sarnsaya and other names, associated in Bharata 
with Laksana-s — which must have very early passed into the 
fold of Alamkara — some of the ten Laksana-s given above also 
counted as Alamkara-s. Thus we have mithyddhyavasitiy yuktiy 
niruktiy pratisedha and hetu. Among these, the illustration for 
mithyddhyavasiti Alamkara in the Kuvalaydnanda is an adaptation 
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of that given for the Laksana of the same name. The same 
illustration — Idrsais caritair jane satyam dosdkaro bhavdn is given 
for both nirukti Laksana and nirukti Alamkara. 

Simhabhupala also calls the Laksana, Bhusana {RASy 
Triv. ed., ch. Ill, pp. 247-64.). He considers them as 
beautifying elements of the plot of the drama. 

I 

He completely follows the Anustubh list with this minor 
difference that he reads lesa as lekha and gives the synonym 
madhurabhdsana for Bharata’s priyam vacanam, Simhabhupala 
takes Bharata’s own definitions and compresses them in half 
verses. In some cases, as for instance in the definition of 
prdptiy he is more definite than Bharata, by restricting a com- 
prehensive idea to a particular case. His definitions of 
nidarsana^ visesana^ padoccaya^ tulyatarka, tadviparyaya, atisaya, 
gunaklrtana and mdld are reproductions of Bharata’s 
verses. 

Visvanatha, in chapter 6 of his Sdlntyadarpana^ treats of 
Laksana. He gives the thirty-six of the Anustubh list with 
this difference that he gives a new one, samksepa in the place 
of ksobha. Some of his definitions of these are succinct 
adaptations of Bharata’s, while some are reproductions of 
those of Bharata. He points out their existence in dramas 
with illustrations. He realizes the logic of the attitude of the 
Dasarupaka but is more loyal to Bharata, for the sake of 
whose words he takes it that there should be thirty-six 
Laksana-s in dramas. He says in the end: 

I?! SPMCT: 

3 
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Besides these thirty-six Laksana-s, Visvanatha has another 
set of similar items which he calls Natyalamkara. They are 
thirty-three in number. When we go through this list we find 
that most of them are the Laksana-s of the Upajati list. Thus we 
find here dsis^ dkranda^ kapata^ ksamd^ pascdttdpa, upapatti^ protsdha- 
na, abhimdna^ anuvartana^ydcm^ dkhydna zjidyukti^ twelve from the 
Upajati list of Laksana-s. While dealing with Laksana-s by 
that same name he used the Anustubh list with a small differen- 
ce. He left out ksobha and had in its place samksepa. The ksobha 
left out there has entered this list of thirty-three Natyalamka- 
ra-s. The remaining twenty of this list are not available 
anywhere in the Ndtya-sdstra. Among those Laksana-s of the 
Upajati list which are not common to the Anustubh list also, 
there are yet gundnuvdda^ mithyddhyavasdya^ pratlsedha, nirbhdsanay 
kdrya^ anunlti and paridevana^ seven, which are not taken at all. 
The first writer who is now known to have introduced new 
Xraksana-s is Bhoja, In his list of sixty-four which contains all 
the thirty-six of the Anustubh list and a few of the Upajati list, 
he introduced twelve new Laksana-s, sprhdy parivddana^ mrsod-^ 
jama^ chalokti^ kdku^ unmdda^ parihdsa^ vikatthanay yadrccha-yogdy 
vaisamya, pratijndna and pravrttL Of these twelve, sprhd 
and parivdda are the only two found in Saradatanaya’s list of 
fifty-four. It is quite likely the text is not complete and 
Saradatanaya who numbers Laksana-s in the end as sixty-four, 
took more of the above twelve of Bhoja. Visvanatha follows 
^aradatanaya and takes the following of Saradatanaya’s 
new Laksana-s: udyamay dstaya^ sprhdy parivaddy nitiy drthdvisesdndy 
pdrihardy nweddna prdhdrsdy numbering nine. The remaining 
eleven in the twenty are new, found only in Visvanatha. 
They are gdrvdy utprasdudy dsdrnsdy ddhydvdsaydy visdrpdy ullekhdy 
mUejandy sahayya^ utUrtandy prdvdttdndy and upadeUna, It is 
likely that some of these are really Saradatanaya’s, ten of 
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whose sixty-four are now missing in the text.^ Of these 
adhyanasaya is said to be pratijndna by Viwanatha. If it 
is not different from Bhoja’s pratijndna, Utprdsana which is 
explained as upahdsa is the same as Bhoja’s parihdsa. Utkirtam 
is unnecessary reduplication, for it is described exactly like the 
other Natyalamkara called dkhydna^ which is a Laksana in 
Bharata’s Upajati list. There does not seem to be any 
distinction between uttejana and protsdhana, Pravartana is 
but Bhoja’s pravrUL Upadesana need not be a separate Natya- 
lamkara, since he has already given a Laksana called upadista. 
Why is it that Vi^vanatha created two separate topics, 
namely Laksana and Natyalamkara and how? The materi- 
als for him are the two sets of Laksana-s in Bharata and those 
in Bhoja and Saradatanaya. Visvanatha took the Anustubh 
list to represent Laksana-s and made out thirty-three from 
the Laksana-s of the Upajati list and of Saradatanaya’s list 
and called the latter Natyalamkara. Viwanatha perhaps 
wanted to stick to the number thirty-six given in Bharata. 
Saradatanaya says at the end of his treatment of Laksana: 

This use of the words ‘ Alamkara-s of Nataka ’ gave a con- 
venient title under which, with a claim to be more neat and 
to have introduced a new item, Visvanatha could put all the 
other Laksana-s.^ Jagaddhara who takes this name applies it 
iGOS ed., pp. 223-6. 

2 Matrgupta seems to be the first to speak of the Natyalamkara. 
We see it mentioned in his definition of Natoka, as also of the 
Laksana under the name vibhusana, as quoted by Raghava Bhatta 
in his commentary on the Sdkuniala, 

II Kale’s ed., pp.5 and 6. 
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to Laksana-s themselves which would agree with what ^aradar 
tanaya has actually said. Further, Visvanatha seems to have 
thought that he could easily interpret the word Alamkara in 
the following verses of Bharata which he quotes here, as 
Natyalamkara, whereas it refers only to figures of speech. 



Kashi ed., XIX. 118, 120. 

Visvanatha realizes also that Natyalamkara is not very- 
different from Laksana and that both again, to speak boldly, 
are unnecessary, since they turn out to be either bhdva-s^ 
Alainkara-s or samdhyanga-s. 

Jll2% I 

SD, VI. 111-12. 

Talking of the fimction of Natyalainkara he says ndtya- 
bkOsanahetODah, ‘ means of embellishing the drama ’, a vague 
description which is a further argument for what we have said 
just above about its superfluous character. 

Taking Laksana as a feature of drama only is a view 
narrower than the one attached to that word. Bhoja, garada- 
tanaya, Sirnhabhupala and Visvanatha have narrowed it 
further by mentioning them only in Nataka, the first of the 
ten forms of drama. Raghava Bha^a in bis commentary on 
the Sdkuntala criticizes Dhanika for the inclusion of the thirty- 
six Laksana-s in Alamkara-s and bhdviz-s. He quotes the 
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authority of the Abhinavabhdrati for proving the dijBTerence of 
Laksana from these and promises to indicate the occurrence 
of Laksana-s in different places in the Sakuntala in the couree 
of his commentary. The list of thirty-six Laksana-s is quoted 
hy him from Matrgupta. This long passage and discussion 
on Laksana is found only in the Nimaya Sagar edition of 
Raghava Bhatta’s commentary on the S^untala. The edition 
of Kale, without any discussion at all, points out the first 
Laksana called bhusana as being present in the portion up to 
the verse in Act I, yad dloke suksmam, etc. Raghava Bhatta is 
not so enthusiastic over Laksana as he proceeds further, for he 
points out only nine of them in Act I, none in Act II, only 
two in Act III, none in Acts IV and V, only one in Act VI 
and only two in the last Act. The Laksana-s that he thus 
points out are : bhusana^ abhiprdya^ prasiddhi^ nirukta^ padaccaya, 
ndaharana^ anuktasiddhi^ nidarsana^ drsta, mald^ manorathay hetUy 
^ksarasamghdta and anunayay numbering fourteen, all belonging 
to the Anustubh list. The definitions he gives for some of 
these are the same as found in the Rasdrnavasudhdkara of 
Simhabhupala. These Laksana-s he points out just in those 
places which Siinhabhupala also gives as illustrations. 

Jagaddhara in his tikd on the Mdlatimddhava indicates 
four Laksana-s in Act III and two in Act IV. He gives their 
definitions which resemble, but are not exactly the same as 
those in Bharata. These six are prcchdy pascdttdpay akbydna, 
nidarsanay maid and prasiddhi. These are from both the 
Anustubh and the Upajati lists. He calls them Natyalamkara. 

Rucipati, in his commentary on the Anarghardghamy 
points out two Laksana-s in Act IV, calling them by the name 
JNTatyalanikara. These two are abhimdna and chalokti (NS ed., 
pp. 157 and 182). He also quotes definitions for these two 
under the name Bharata, but the definitions are not those 
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in Bharata. Tlie second, chalokti, is no Laksana in Bharata. 
Bhoja is the first to give it. Thus Rucipati follows some 
unknown writer who followed Bhoja but substituted the name 
Natyalamkara for Laksana. 

Along with the commentators on drama, we may note 
what some of the commentators on works of poetics and 
dramaturgy say on Laksana. Firstly, commentators on 
Dandin’s Kdvyadarsa, II. 366: Tarunavacaspati knows the 
concept and mentions the first two Laksana-s, vibhusana and 
aksarasamhati-, that means he follows the Upajati list. His son 
Kesava Bhattaraka does not say anything here on the Laksana; 
so also Vadijahghala ^ and the Ratnasiijnana 
enumerates here the Laksana-s of the Anustubh list.^ The 
Marjana^ust refers to ‘the thirty-six Laksana-s ’. ^ 

Rajanaka Ratnakara, in his insatiable love for Hesa,. 
introduces the Matya-^dstra very often in his Haravijaya. In 
the penultimate verse (57) of canto 21 he describes a Nataka, 
through Mistopamd where he mentions Laksana. 



II KM ed., p. 286. 


Rajanaka Alaka says in his commentary here: 

‘3q|FT: qfsR: , . . . 

|91T^:[|] 5^?nfot(|) (gs^roiT^) ‘i^of 

1 Madras ed. a Darbhanga ed., p. 199. 

® Madras ed , p. 367. 
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Ratnakara refers to Laksana-s as a feature of the Nataka. 
Alaka follows the Upajati list. We cannot get much out of 
his vague explanation of the nature of Laksana-s as kavya-- 
vyavasthd-sthdpaka^ those that establish the character of Kavya as 
such; but we see that he followed Bharata and held them 
as features of Kavya^ i.e. texts of kinds of drama, and not 
of Nataka only. 

Bahurupamiira, commentator on the Dasarupakd a 
writer later than Saradatanaya, speaks of Laksana twice: 

{a) Commenting on Dasarupaka^ III. 32-33 : 

Dhanika says ; laksanaih bhusanddibhih. Dhanika takes Alainiara 
in the text as upamd^ etc. But Bahurupa takes Alamkara 
also as Natakalamkara, atisaya^ etc. and Laksana as the 
concept of the same name. 


I MS. in the 

Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, p. 35. 


{b) At the end, the DasarUpaka says saUrirnsadbhusanddini, 
etc. Here Bahurupa gives the Laksana-s bhusana^ etc. and 
says that, similar to the Laksana-s, there are also others 
called Natyalamkara-s. 

Thus Bahurupa has two sets, one called Natakalamkara 
and the other, Laksana. The MS. gives a list of Nataka- 
lamkara-s and Laksana-s and there are gaps in the MS. 

. . . TFI3T, 
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. . . sn^:, 3 #*TI?T:, TO, 
.... ( 3 ?*^), sT^^srra:, 

?kr, 3 ^^, #T:, 30I^?!3, 

w:, aTi^?n 5 ^ 3 , 3 qqf%:, 30113^^:, 

^■’sm:, ^i 43,. 3iT?q(5i)q:, 31 %:, 

3g#:, ^r, sff^:, .... 

The text unfortunately stops with iti, Bahurupa’s position 
regarding Laksana is similar to that of Visvanatha and it is 
most likely that Saradatanaya’s fuller text is the basis for 
Bahurupa whose two lists contain Laksana-s of both the 
lists in Bharata and those found newly in I^aradatanaya. 
(See also my article on Bahurupamisra’s Dasarupavyakhydy 
JOR^ voL VIII, pp. 333-4.) Bhatta Npimha, in his gloss on 
the Daiarupoka^ shows his acquaintance with the Laksana-s 
of the Anustubh list. 

There is evidence to show that the Samgltardja of king 
Kumbhakarna dealt with the Laksana-s. In his comments 
on verse 12 of the last canto of the Gitagovinda, Kumbha says 
in his Rasikapriyd: 

3Dp§^ jfm I cf^ — 

^ 3f&Rf ^ I 

m 301 ^^ 11 

Gumkirtana is a Laksana of the Upajati list in Bharata. 
Kumbha’s definition of it follows Bharata’s. (See ABORI^ 
vol. XIV 3 pts. 3-4, my note on the Samgltardja^ pp. 261-2.) 


^ ed. T. Venkatacharya, ALS 97. 
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Two sections of the Samgltardja have since appeared in 
print.i The work deals with Laksana along with other topics 
like prosody, Alamkara, Guna and Dosa in the first book 
dealing with the Pdthya-ratnakosa (pp. 52-62). Kumbha 
follows here the Upajati list in Bharata, with slight changes 
in the order of enumeration ; his definitions of the Laksana-s 
are mostly after those given by Bharata; illustrations are also 
provided from a panegyrical poem on a king whose 
identity is baffling. Regarding the nature and function 
of Laksana, the Samgltardja shows its knowledge of the 
AbJdnmahhdratVy it first compares the Laksana-s of a com- 
position to the Samudrika-laksana-s; then describes them to 
be on a par with Alamkara-s as factors of beautification; and 
lastly points out that they should be used with an eye to the 
appropriateness of Rasa: 


h ^ w 11 



zi?IR^r ^ 1 


The Sdhityasdra of Sarvesvara, a work (Madras MS.) in 
€31 Anustubh-s treats of the Laksana-s in ch. Ill (p. 28). It 

’ Ed. Dr. Premlata Sharma, Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series, 
voLV, 1963. 
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gives in Arya verses the thirty-six Laksana-s of Bharata’s: 


Upajati list: 

^ II 5 

taT5qqiei2T%fessi;aT: I 5 

aiRft; ?ra2i^qli li 7 

qi=E5{fqifH4^^% 3%: I 6 

3Ti^q2=EST^RJf^^qT: ei35T^il^?TT: II 6 

q^mN: qjte^DIRf^:(l^:) ^1 2=36- 


m4w\ #: iiqtTi^ II 

Each is defined in a half verse. The definitions are to be 
noted, being original and untrue in some cases. For instance^. 
hhusana is defined as an Alamkara-dominated expression. 

Aksarasomghdta is defined as Vamana’s arthaguna called ojaSy 
the praudhi of the variety called ‘ condensed expression 
vakjdrthe ca padabhidkd. 

Acyutaraya, a modern writer, considers Laksana as one of 
the six Guna-s of Kavya in his Sdhityasdra. Acyutaraya has- 
a new conception of Guna, which is like the Alamkara of Bhoja.. 
Under it come Rasa-s, Vrtti-s, Riti-s and Laksana-s. 

^ ^ q^oiT: ii 

ch. I, p. 8, v. 10.. 

The Laksana-s mentioned here include Bharata’s Laksana, 
for the commentary says: laksandni aksarasamhatisobhddlni 
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mksyamandni (p. 9). These are called Guna-s because they 
are delightful to the connoisseur, rasikahldiaka. 

At the end of the chapter on Guna-s (7th), the work saysr 

55115^ ^ ^ I 

m W: ifJlRdT II 

m: ^ I 

55^1^ ^ 11 vv. 207-8. 

Comm. 

I ^ =d ^ %ld tRir 

^ 31I%0IRTO %ld 

31SR[5I5^n3TRlftB I 

This is a strange conception of Laksana. Acyntaraya knows* 
Laksana-s only through the Candrdloka, But while the Can- 
drdloka gives ten, Acyuta chooses only two from them. These 
two Laksana-s, aksarasamhati and sobhd, the three pdka-s, 
gdmbhirya, vistara and nif, which are three sabdagum-s of 
Bhoja, Mesa^ samatd^ sukumdratd^ mddhurya^ uddratd^ preyas^ 
samadhi^ sauksmya^ sammitatva and ukti^ which are ten arthaguna-s 
of Bhoja — these are put together into a set of eighteen items, 
and meaninglessly labelled as the eighteen Laksana-s (See- 
Sdhityasdray NS ed., pp. 353-4). 

X 

Now, coming to Bharata’s own idea of Laksana, he says, 
after treating of the metres : 
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Kashi ed., XVI. 169 

In the end he says etdni vd kdvyavibhusandni and kdvyesu 
JfToyojjdni (XVII. 42). Again he says: 

^ g 55^%: I ibid., XVIL 87. 

From these we are sure that Bharata meant Laksana as 
Abhinavagupta and Tauta took it, to be a feature of Kavya 
in general and not of drama only as all the above-mentioned 
writers on dramaturgy took it. Bharata meant it to be on a 
par with Alamkara and Guna as a feature of Kavya in general.^ 
The second idea that we cannot miss in Bharata is that 
Laksana-s, though different from Alamkara-s, are also 
Beautifying factors. In this capacity they are called vibhusanu. 

‘ qr I ’ ‘ I I » 

XVIL 42 (Anustubh); XVII. 4 (Upajati.) 

Bharata does not illustrate the thirty-six Laksana-s, as 
Be does the Alamkara-s. Nor does he make any attempt to 
differentiate them from Alamkara-s. He gives only three 
arthdlarnkdra-s: upamd^ rupaka and dipaka. He indicates five 
'Sub-classes of upamd. Bhatta Tauta assumes that the manifold- 
ness of Alamkara is achieved by combining Alarnkara-s with 
the Laksana-s. For instance, he says that the upamd called 
jprasamsopamdy is got by combining the Alamkara upamd with 
the Laksana called gundnuvdda; that atisayokti Alamkara is got 

^ Though, while defining the Laksana-s individually, Bharata 
occasionally uses the expression ndtakdsraya. See the definitions 
oiprdpU alone in the Anustubh list, and of dkhydna, prdpti and upapatti 
in the Upajati list. 
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by combining upamd and tbe Lak^na called atisaya. This* 
is Tauta’s own explanation. Bharata does not indicate this* 
He simply says that he has pointed out five kinds of upama 
and the intelligent must understand other varieties from 
Kavya and loka, 

^ ^ SiraT: || XVII. 56. 

Nor in his definition of prasaTnsopamd does Bharata indicate 
anything like what Tauta has said. Bharata really does not 
propose to himself the task of distinguishing the concept of 
Laksana from Alamkara. From what we see in chapter 17, 
in Bharata^s time, the concept of Laksana underwent much 
development, while that of Alamkara was in its infancy. 
The fecundity of the latter that produced in course of time an 
aggregation of more than a hundred Alamkara-s is not seen 
in Bharata. But many of these later Alamkara-s have their 
counterparts in Laksana-s. The Laksana-s had developed 
separately as adorning features, independently of Alamkara-s- 
When we critically examine the thirty-six Laksana-s, they 
fall into two classes. One class looks like Alamkara, being 
mere turns of expression. As a matter of fact, we have 
actually Laksana-s with the names of some of the later Alam- 
kara-s themselves. For example, samsaya [sarndeha), drstdntay 
nidarsana^ nimkta^ atisaya^ visesana^ UTthapatti and lesa. There is 
also hetu. It is another matter that the definitions of these 
are not exactly the same as in later Alamkara works, Besidesy 
the two Laksana-s uddharana and sdrupya involve aupamya and 
sadrsya. Aksarasamghdta and sohhd involve slesa. The defini- 
tion of tulyatarka contains the mention of rupaka and upaim 
as part of that Laksana. In their definitions, vkdra and 
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iadviparyaya involve samdeha and ullekha. The definition of 
prdpti makes it the kdvyalihgdlamkdra. 

5nft 5iR>irg^oi JTij^T^prq; ii 

The Laksana called ahhiprdya contains sddrsyaparikalpana,^ 
The Laksana called lesa is quite different from the Alamkara 
of that name. Lesa Alamkara is thus defined by Bhoja: 

IV. 56. 

The Laksana-s called gundtipdta and garhana {kdrya in 
the Upajati list) correspond to this vydjastuti. They are thus 
defined: 

JT|q m ii 

The Laksana called lesa is said to be a clever speech 
suggesting through the mention of a similar thing, sadrsdrtha’- 
vinisparma. The Laksana padoccaya involves the Alamkara 
sawMccaya, The Laksana called drsta becomes dista in Bhoja, 
Saradatanaya and Visvanatha. As Bharata has described it, 
it is only smbhdvokti Alamkara. The Laksana called mdld is 
an element which has been associated with many mdld varieties 

^Protsdhana, gumniwada and hetu of the Upajati recension 
involve mpamya. 
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of Alamkara-s like maldrupaka. The Candraloka actually 
mentions mala as an element helping many Alamkara-s. 

mm 'it'w i v. 121. 

We can see the value of Bhatta Tauta’s suggestion in such 
cases. The Laksana called manoratha has in its definition 
the word anydpadesa and is actually the anydpadesa of later 
literature, i.e. anyokti, 

I 

Prasiddhi looks like uddttdlamkdra and priyarn vacanam is 
nothing but preyas Alamkara or cdtu. Thus, Laksana-s of one 
class are clearly Alaipkara-s or approximations to Alainkara-s 
or light shades of Alamkara-s to be mixed with many a major 
Alamkara. Abhinavagupta realizes this when he describes 
Laksana-s as uktivaicitryarUpa and alarnkdrdnugrdhaka. This 
class of Laksana-s is really a supplementary list to the three 
Alamkara-s of Bharata. The seeds of many of the later 
Alamkara-s are available among these Laksana-s. Leaving 
aside the late stage represented by the Kuvalaydnanda in 
which Laksana-s like mithyddhyavasaya^yukti and pratisedha have 
become Alamkara-s, we can take it that, very early, some of 
the Laksana-s passed into the fold of Alamkara. Bhatta 
Tauta’s view really sterns from this historical fact. We 
have other clear evidences on this point. Asis, a Laksana 
of the Upajati list, is an Alamkara in Bhatti and we can see 
it in its transition from Laksana to Alamkara. Bhamaha 
mentions indifferently that it is an Alamkara according to 
some (III. 55). Similarly a Laksana in both the lists of 
Bharata, can be seen in its stage of transition into Alamkara 
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in. Bhamaha and Dandin. Bhamaha refuses to accept it as 
Alainlcara since it is devoid of vakrokti (II. 86). Some pre- 
Bhanaaha writer must have made it an Alamkara. Bhamaha 
points out that only definite and remarkable turns of expres- 
sion must be named Alamkara. But soon, since it was the 
heyday of Alarnkara-s when many things entered its fold, we 
find Dandia asserting that ketu is a great Alamkara, uttama* 
bkusana. Jsis is an Alamkara firmly established in Dandin. 
But ketu underwent several changes.^ The name Na^a- 
lamkara naight have also helped some of the Laksana-s to 
become Alamkara-s. The evolution of Alainkara-s from three 
in Bharata to what we have in Bhamaha is an interesting 
study but the gap is in darkness. It is clear that in that stage 
of the history of Alamkara, the Laksana-s, many of which 
passed over to Alaxnkara, played an important role. 

But we must be clear as regards this point: in the first 
class of Laksana-s which are mere turns of expression there 
are various grades. While some are plainly Alamkara-s„ 
others have an element of Alarnkara in them, and in still 
others, the expression as a whole is more than Alamkara. 

The other set of Laksana-s shows a different character* 
They are not ukti-vaicHryarUpa, Upadista^ bhrarnsa, anunaya^ 
daksinya, garhana, prcchd, ksobha, etc. belong to this class. The 
Upajati list contains mostly Laksana-s of this class, protsahandy 
akrandana, dkhydna, pratisedka, ksamd, pakdttapana, anuvrtti 
pdridevana^ etc. Most of these are bhdva-s or actions resulting 
from certain bhava-s.^ These would give support to the view 
which takes the Laksana-s as minor samdhyangaka-s. They 
stand apart from the other class of Alamkara-like Laksana-s* 

See Udbhato, Rudrato and Mammata; also the Alamkara 
chapter in Bhojds ^rngara Prakdsa, 
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Bharata himself seems to be conscious of this double 
personality of his Laksana-s when he says at the end of the 
section on Alamkara-s: 

^ 3 I XVIL 87. 

Some Lak^na-s are artfmpeksa. These are turns of ex- 
pression, those of the first class, related closely to Alamkara. 
Others are kriydpeksay These are related to bhdva-s and form 
the second class. Thus the two main lines of thought in the 
dasapaksi given in the Abhimvabhdrati hold good as regards 
these two aspects of Laksana-s. There will be much difiSculty 
if one tries to make all Laksana-s look like turns of expression 
and factors of natural grace, or to make all Laksana-s look 
like samdhyangaka or itivrtta-khandalaka. The Dasarupoka realized 
these points and included part of them in Alainkara-s and 
part in bhdva-s. 


^ Abhinavagupta has the reading artkakriyayuktaih, and takes 
it as emphasizing the principle of rasaudiya in the use of these 
Laksana-s: arthakriydydm rasacarvandydm yuktam yogo yesdm, etc. 
(p. 408). 

4 
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Table of Several Lists of Laksana-s 



Those of the 

New Laksana-s of the Upajati list, 
indicating within brackets how Abhi- 

Anustubh list of 
Bbarata. 

Anustubh list 

navagupta (AG) includes in these. 

found in the 

those of the Anustubh list which are 

Upajati list of 

left out. Bh.=: contained in Bhoja’s 


Bbarata. 

list. Sa.= contained in SSradatana- 

1. Hw: 

1. 

ya’s list. 

4. (Bh.) (Sa.) 

2. BmeWToT: 

2." 

or 

3. 

3. 2si)Br 

6. jilcBriBB: For 

4. 

7. s^Tf^Tini, 

its definition, see GOS 

5. 

11. Is: 

text; the Kashi text 

6. 

24. e5iq: 

enumerates it, but in 

7. S¥P?f: 

22. 

its place defines msesana 

•S. IIT%: 

29. Bifs: 

of the Anustubh re- 
cension (Bh.) (§a.) 

9. JJungqR:: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

9. srfilRR: (3Tr- 


13. (^k: and 



i^q^q:) 

10. 


16. 3Tiqi:^: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

11. 

8. 

(3^cr%:) 

12. feU:: 

14. fefe 

18. sTnsqTBB: (Bh.) (jonqsqRB; 

CO 


Sa.) (nfefe:) 

14. jiirfdqicr: 


19. qrssTT (Bh.) (§a.) 

15. 3Til5Pl: 

10. aTi^5[?I; 

(^r^oqj^) 

16. 


20. IT^SI: (Bh.) 

17. 

15. 

(%?!:) 

18. 


23. (Bh.) [also caUed 

Bh.) 


Breq by AG] (BIST) 

19. sqRcgij; 


25. (Bh.) (Sa.) 

20. 



21. 


27. ^qsj;^ (Bh.) (§a.) Gap in 

22. mi (€m-sa.) 

AG’s text here, (fiarhana 



is included here by AG) 
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23. 



28. 

^ (Bh.) (Sa.) 

24. 




(Nmq;) 

25. 



30. 

(Bh.) (Sa.) 





(t=^0 

26. 

Tilini. 


31. 

(Bh.)(Sa.)[also 

27. 

3T«IT'7l%: 



called 3I5f%: by AG] 





(5Tg?TO:) 

28. 

ufeis; 


32. 

3qqi%: (Bh.) (§a.) 

29. 


21. 


(3q^) 

30. 


12. 

33. 

5^: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

31. 


17. ggKg: 


(sifggrq;) 

32. 

(%^;— 


34. 

(Bh.) (§a.) [also 


Simha.) 



called garham by others. 

33. 

or 



says AG] (iTqfq%;) 

34. 


5. 

35. 


35. 




(Once more here il%fe:) 


or 




36. 


21. 

36. 




Total common 

(#q; and 5T3^I>&f^:) 



with the Ann- 

In the 26th priyam AG 



stubh list— 17 


includes bhramia 



Pfew Lak^am^i 

■ of Bhoja 


Sa. = contained in Saradatanaya’s list. Vil=:iVisvanatlia. 

1. (Sa.) (Natyalamkara in VH.) 

2. (Sa.) May be the correct form of the paridemm 
in Bharata^s Upajati list. 

3. (Natyalamkara in Vii.) 

4. Compare kapafa in Bharata’s Upajati list. 

5. 

7, Natyalamkara in Vil) 
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Natyalamkara in Vil) 
sff%: Natyalamkara in Vis.) 

^ew Laksana-s of Saradatanaya 

Na. Vii. = Na^alamkara in Visvanatha. 

1. (may be amnaya of Bharata) 

2 . 

3. 3^51: 

4. (Na. Vi^.) 

5. (may be Bharata’s (Na. Vii.) 

6. (Na. Vi^.) 

7. q%^; 

8. STI^r^r; (Na. Vis.) 

9. 3fe: 

10 . 

11. (Na. Vis.) 

New Natyalarnkara-s of Visvanatha, names which are not 
Laksana-s in Bharata’s Upajati or Anustubh lists, or in those of" 
Bhoja and Saradatanaya: 

1 . »!#: 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

JVbfe. In Laksana-s, ViSvanatha has a new one called' 
sandisepa ii^t^d of ksobha of the Anustiibh list. This ksobha is- 
made a Natyalamkara. Certain Laksana-s of the Anustubh list 
themselvra are made Natyalamkara with a slight changd in name,. 
e.g. upadisfa Laksa^ and t^adedana Na^alamkara. 


5 . 3#3jqrq; 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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Poetry is not mere thought. ‘ While great poetry must 
necessarily embody it, very genuine poetry, at times, may do 
no more than give to the merest airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name.’ ‘ Poetry does not reveal truth in logic but 
in light.’ ^ Mere thoughts and emotions are proper subjects 
for the science of psychology, etc. Facts, by themselves, are 
unattractive; sometimes reality appals us; but poets teach us 
as they charm: 

^ II 

Nilakanthadiksita, Sabhdranjanasataka. 

Darsana has to wait for varnmnd? It is wrong to regard 
poetry as merely truth or noble emotion. Who can deny the 
■validity of the statement — 

t 

^ Quotations of this nature, made without mention of the 
author, occurring in this chapter are chiefly from five works: 
Raymond, Poetry as a Representative Art\ Lamborn, The Essentials 
of Criticism; Bain, Rhetoric and Composition; and Tagore, Creative Unity 
mid Personality, 

- ci??r ^ 1 

^en 55)% II Bhatta Tauta. 
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Yet, is it poetry ? Are there not hunger and suffering in the 
poor Brahmanas’ plea to the king, 





? 


Yet, the king refused to help them and the story goes on to- 
say that the king gave them presents only on hearing the other 
half filled, by Kalidasa, with the extravagant plumes of 
figurative language. 



True, as Leigh Hunt says, ‘ there are simplest truths often so- 
beautiful and impressive that one of the greatest proofi of the 
poet’s genius consists in leaving them to stand alone, illustra- 
ted by nothing but the light of their own tears or smiles, their 
own wonder, might or playfulness But, as he himself points 
out elsewhere, in poetry, feeling and imagination are neces- 
sary to the perception ’S.'oA. presentation even of matters of fact’» 
The so-called figure of Natural Description, the Svabhavokti, 
is a plain statement only in a comparative degree. Plain fact 
or feeling is always embellished in some manner and given 
some captivating power. Who can refuse to recognize the 
difference between a proposition like gato 'stam arkah and this 
Svabhavokti of Kalidasa: 

Kumdrasarnhhava, III. 42. 
natural description of a poet has its striking quality 

Bana says that Jati or Natural Description must be agramya^ 

not vulgar or insipid, navo ^ rtho jdtir agramya {Harsacarita) , 
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Bald statements are thus excluded. Bhamaha also excludes 
ordinariness in expression in his description of poetry: 



^ I I. 19. 



I ibid., 35. 


So poetry requires not only fact and feeling but a beautiful 
form also; it has not only to be useful, but primarily attractive. 
That all poetic expression involves an unusual way of expres- 
sion/ some out-of-the-way quality, is well brought out by the 
following verse of Nilakantha Diksita: 


WOT: I 

Sivalildrmva^ I. 13. 


This deviation in expression, this striking disposition of words 
and ideas, is Alamkara; this constitutes the beautiful poetic 
form. It will be easier to dissociate love from its physical 
aspect than to keep the concept of poetry aloof from its form. 

If. we try to arrive at a clear definition of poetry with 
objective differentia, certainly the definition will revolve round 
the concept of Alamkara, the word alamkara being taken here 
in the widest sense of that term in which Bhamaha, Dandin 
and Vamana, and Bhoja, following them, understood it. 
Alamkara is the beautiful in poetry, the beautiful form: 
saundaryam alarnkdrah (Vamana, I. 1. 2). Examining the 
field of poetic expression, Bhamaha found Alamkara onmi- 
present in it. When we reach the stage of Appayya Diksita, 


Bain: ' A figure of speech is a deviation from the plain 
and ordinal y mode of speaking, for the sake of greater effect: it is 
an unusual foim of speech.’ Rhetoric and Composition, I. 
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who has given as many as one hundred and twenty-five 
Alamkara-Sj we see that the whole range of poetry is almost 
pervaded (vydpto) with Alamkara in general^ is inseparably 
connected {amndbhuta) with Alamkara. And to this number- 
lessness of Alamkara, Anandavardhana refers: 

(The Locana adds here, | 

Dhva. A., p. 88. 

Mahimabhatta says: 

siwroif ^ i 

FF,I,TSS, p.3. 

I ibid., II, p. 87. 

ft IfqsqiqwM . . . i =qf^q- 

... I Commentary on the W, TSS, p. 4* 

tfSIT ^ I ibid., p. 44. 

Mammata: 

m . . . I 

K. Pra., ch. 9 (TSS, II, p. 238). 

Namisadhu also says: 

Commentary on Rudrata., p. 149. 

Anandavardhana has this further remark: 

qq i p. 87.i 

^ Commenting on the expression dmsdm vighdtaya in Kirdtar-^ 
juniyaj I. 3, Mallinatha says that as this kind of grammatical usage 
adds to the charm of the expression, it is an Alamkara: 
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If Alainkara is imderstood in this large sense as emphasizing 
the need for a beautiful form in poetry, it is not improper for 
the subject of poetics to be called Alamkara-sastra.^ 

Thus, Alamkara, properly imderstood and properly 
employed, can hardly be a subject for wholesale condemnation* 
This is said not only in view of the large sense in which we 
have tried to explain it above. Taking the figures as such, 
the best definition we can give of them is that, in a great 
poet, they form the inevitable incarnations in which ideas 
embody themselves. Says Anandavardhana: 

WIdfrd I * * * 5^ I ^ 
I Dkva. I., p. 87. 

Such figures can hardly be considered extrinsic {bahiranga) 
in Kavya, and comparable only to the armlets {kataka and 
Jceyura)y the removable ornament. Therefore Ananda- 
vardhana continues: 

I p. 87. 

Huyyaka clarifies that the Alamkara-s of poetry are not on 
a par with the jewels of the body which are removable and 
have a separate existence. Under punaruktavaddbhdsa, he says: 




•Cf. also his son Kumarasvamin on the Pratdparudnya (Skt. Ed. 
.Soc. ed., p, 50): 




3T®^; 


^ On the names of the Alamkara-sastra, see below. 
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which Samudrabandha and Vidyacakravartin elaborate thus: 
in their commentaries: 


3i^t€ 2a5^fq^>r 

SSTJi3q?55%: I I 

Samudrabandha, TSS ed., pp. 13-14.. 




Alamkdrasarvasva with commentary 
of Vidyacakravartin, p. 26. 


Somesvara, in his Mdnasolldsa or Abhilasitdrthacintdmani (GOS^ 
II, p. 172) elaborates the comparison of poetry and its ele- 
ments with the human personality and compares Alamkara-s 
not to ornaments on the body but to the very form of the body: 


^T: ^ ipfts#: I I 


Commenting on Jayadeva’s description of Alamkara as an 
attractive samnwesa or disposition of sabddrtha, Vaidyanatha 
Payagunda clarifies the commonly used illustration of ‘ orna- 
ment ’ as meaning not exactly an ornament like a necklace 
but of the very nature of the beautiful sabddrtha: 

3^(515^4^) 1^, q g 2?Tr 

31|m g I Candrdlokavydkhyd, V. 1. 


Alarnkaja-s should properly be compared to the Alamkara-s- 
of damsels which Bharata speaks of mder sdmdnydbhinayay 
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bhdva^ hdva^ etc., i.e. graces that add to the charm, of a lady 
in an emotional state like love and its spontaneous physical 
expressions, and not to the external jewels she would put on 
voluntarily like the kataka and keyura, {M§y KM ed, XXII.)^ 
Anandavardhana says in Uddyota II of the Dhvanjdloka 
that, though Alamkara-s are only the sartra^ the outer body,, 
they can be made the sarlrin^ the soul, sometimes, when 
Alamkara-s are not expressed but suggested; when .simile,, 
contrast, etc. are richly embedded in an utterance and in the 
coming together of words in an expression, Alamkara-s 
flash forth: 


^ eji=Eii^c( | 

W ST21T JIcTF: II ^ H- 29, p. 1 17. 

Here Abhinavagupta says : As a matter of fact, Alamkara-s are 
external ornaments on the body but can sometimes be like the 
kunkuma smeared for beauty on the body, when they are 
organic and structural, when they are rasdksipta^ borne on 
the sentiment, aprthagyatnanirvarty brought without the aid 
of separate eiffort, and suslista, and welded together intimately. 
Far, far away is the hope of making this Alamkara the very 
soul. But even this is possible in a way, says Anandavardhana : 
Just as in the play of children, there is some temporary 
greatness for the child which plays the role of the king, so 
also, when this Alamkara is suggested, it attains great beauty 
and partakes of the nature of the soul. 

1 There is the Alamkara in music also, with which profitable 
comparison can be made here. (jVI?, KM ed., XXIX. 22^3 1) 

2 On the greater beauty of the implied or suggested figure as 
compared to the expressed figure, see further Anandavardhana, 
III. 37, p. 207, and Mahimabhatta, FF, p. 73. 
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^OT JRlft %g 
OTqi^, fffii'MlR|shwr i 
^ I ^ SZf^I^rar, 2Ta[IlWIJppfq 

I ^51^- 

JT?[f^ f ^If — Locana, pp. 117-18. 


It must be noted here that Abhinavagupta compares 
the Suslista Alamkara or the organic figure to kunkumd- 
■lamkarana, the adornment of the body by the smearing of 
saffron, and raises it above the level of the altogether external 
jewel worn, the kataka. Bhoja realized the insufficiency of 
the comparison with kataka, the external and detachable 
jewel. Alamkara as a woman’s ornament was also under- 
stood by Bhoja in a large sense. Bhoja classified Alamkara-s 
into those of sabda, bdhya (external), those of artha, dbhyantara 
(internal), and those of both dabda and artha, bdhy dbhyantara 
(external and internal). The first, the most external, the verbal 
figure of sabddlarnkdra, Bhoja compared to dressing, garland- 
ing, wearing kataka, etc. The third, he compared to bath, 
treating the hair with fragrant smoke, smearing the body 
ivith kufikuma, candana, etc. Beginning from outside, these 
are more intimate to the body. The second, the purely 
dhJyantara Alarnkara-s, the arthdlatnkdra-s, Bhoja compared to 
■cleaning the teeth, manicuring, dressing the hair, etc. These 
last are most intimate; nothing which did not form part of 
the body is here superimposed.^ 


^Cf. Abhinavagupta: 

... I Locana^ p. 117 . 
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— srrar: I %5 

I etc. 

Bhoja^s Srngdraprakasay p. 399. 


Albeit the importance of form, one should not misunder- 
stand rhetoric as poetry. It is possible to sacrifice poetry at 
the altar of figures. There is such a thing as aucitya^ ap- 
propriateness, harmony and proportion, which is the ultimate 
beauty in poetry. The final ground of reference for this 
aucitya^ the thing with reference to which we shall speak of 
other things as being appropriate, is the soul of poetry, Rasa. 
The body becomes a carcass when there is no soul there^ 
when life is absent from it. Of what use are ornaments on a 
carcass? Nilakantha Diksita says: 



: I 


^ II 

Sivalildmava^ I. 36. 


Ksemendra, the systematizer of uimtya^ says: 'Enough of 
Alamkara-s; of what use are the Guna-s if there is no life there? 
Ornaments are ornaments; excellences are excellences; but 
aucitya is the life of the Rasa-ensouled Kavya ’ : 


31^^Rr^«?RT: ^iTf gtilT: | 

- » -r-rTT ps- -» A .. 

1^ II 


Am. Vc., 4 and 5. 
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See also the Vrttz on these; also Bhoja^s Srngdra Prakdsdy 
pp. 326-85 chapter on the history of Guna-s. 

Here Ksemendra has only amplified Abhinavagupta and 
Anandavardhana who say: 


ft ^ 31 ^ 

Locana^ p. 75 . 





II Dhva. A., p. 145 . 


Wliat is this audtyai It is the clear statement of the 
proper place and function of Alamkara, as of other elements. 

I 


3%^qTf#ziraT^i ^ I 3 
?! I . . . . 2?^ — 


. . . - % ff^dT 

fer m 3 ® r : 11 ^ au. vc. 


^ vide below chapter on Au. Vc. 

3oiprf I 

jTonnn II 

Quoted by Municandraearya in his Vrtti on the 
Dhwrmabindupr^rana, Agamodaya Series, p. 11a. 
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Thus Alamkara-s have meaning only if they keep to their 
places: 

^ II J^hva. I., II. 18 . 

Just as a pearl-garland can beautify only a full bosom, and 
otherwise cannot be a beautifying factor, only an Alamkara 
appropriate to the meaning and through it, to Rasa, can be 
of any beauty. 

ii Au. Vc. 

Cf. Bhoja, SKI, I. 160 : 

I etc. 

KLsemendra proceeds to show how some poets have 
‘Observed this rule of aucitya of Alamkara and how some have 
not. He points out the conceptual flaws in the latter, going 
against the main subject and sentiment. The Pratyndaha- 
rana-s, counter-illustrations, are cases of abuses in so far as 
the authors of those verses have written those figures with an 
effort, merely because they desired to add figures. When 
the great poet is concentrating on Rasa, when he is a rasa-^ 
mmdhitacetdh^ the sense of harmony and appropriateness 
attends on him, innate in him like instinct; there is hardly 
any room for impropriety. But when concentration is on 
figure, error creeps in. We shall consider two examples: 
The broken-hearted minister of the Nanda-s, stealing into the 
enemy’s city over which he had once ruled like a king, looking 
like a serpent stilled by incantation {bhogiva mantrausadkiruddha- 
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mryah) and consumed by his own inner fire, sees a dilapidated 
garden and describes it: 

m: i 

'?I#TT i^r m- 

II 

Mudrdrdksasa^ VI* IL 

The plight of the garden resembles his own pitiable state and 
with great appropriateness in the conception of the similes, 
Visakhadatta has drawn a simple description, closely related 
to the context, infused it with Rasa and heightened the effect 
of the situation.^ On the contrary, we shall now cite a verse 
from the BhojacampU where the poet has created a figure 
not only not in harmony with the main idea and the context 
but also so inappropriate as to make, as Ksemendra says, the 
hearts of the Sahrdaya-s shrink. 





There is ketUtpreksd (poetic conceit in which a cause is fancied) 
here : the poet imagines that Brahma presented himself before 
the Adikavi (poet Valmiki), as if jealous of the appearance of 
his spouse Vani (speech or poesy) in another person. As a 
matter of fact, it is to bless and give Valmiki his favour to« 
sing the whole Rdmdyam that the God descended. 


^ A Similar instance of appropriateness of figurative description 
is Bana’s description of the red evening and the approach of the 
night in which the king goes to help Bhairavacarya’s sddhana 
in the cremation-grotmd. 
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One can make AJamkara render the help its name means 
if one introduces it in such a manner that it will be conducive 
to the realization of the chief object, namely Bhava and Rasa; 
that is, Alamkara must be rasa-bhdva-para^ devoted to or sub- 
serving Rasa and Bhava. That which is adorned by an 
Alamkara is the Rasa. Even as the putting on or laying down 
of ordinary ornaments or jewels suggests to us the mental 
state of the person, so also does the figure suggest the Bhava. 


3131^ 11 Dhm. A., II. 6. 


sqjiqT 


Locana, 74-5. 



Thus whatever, remaining in a functionary place, helps to 
embellish and add to the main theme’s beauty is Alamkara. 
Rasa also can thus be employed as a decoration, as an 
Alamkara, to adorn a vastu (idea) or Rasa.^ 

Raymond® expresses a similar opinion on Alamkara: 
‘ The one truth underlying all the rules laid down for the 
employment of figures is that nothing is gained by any use of 
those which do not add to the effect of the thought to which 
they give expression. Language is to express our thoughts 
to others and in ordinary conversation, we use both plain 
and figurative language but when a man wants to give another 
the description of a scene he has seen, he does not catalogue 

^ Rascwadalamkara. Locana, pp. 72, 73, 74. 

2 Poetry as a Representative Art, 

5 
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one and all of the details of that sight, but brings only his 
own idea of the landscape by adding to such of the details 
as have struck him, many more ideas and emotions that 
have been aroused in him.’ Thus he transports his mental 
image to the hearer and if the representation is comparatively 
plain, we have Svabhavokti. ‘ On the other hand, if he 
realizes that it is hard for the hearer to understand him fully, 
he gains his end by repeating the statement, or by adding 
illustrative images to the mere enumeration of facts.’ Com- 
pare Rudrata, VIII. 1: 

^ II 

‘ Thus the poet puts extra force into his language and in order 
to do so, inasmuch as the force of language consists in its 
representative character, he will augment the representation 
by multiplying his comparisons: his language becomes 
figurative.’ 

From the verse of Rudrata quoted above, we see that 
an anxiety for clearer or more effective expression necessitates 
figures. The root meaning of alamkarana is to render a 
thing adequately. Ananda Coomaraswamy points out in 
his Figures of Speech or Figures of Thought: ‘ By Rhetoric we 
mean, with Plato and Aristotle, the art of giving effective- 
n^s to truth.’ (p. 10). The semantic history of the word 
dmdara since Vedic times shows that the sense of adornment 
is a development from the original meaning of making a 

^ To comniunicate the nature of an idea most effectively, 
if the poet should mention another as being similar to it, that is 
simile 
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thing fit by imparting a power to it for bringing forth the 
desired effect.^ 

Similarly a thought that is too simple, too ordinary or too 
small to impress or call forth admiration by itself, needs figura- 
tive embellishment. We shall consider this view of Ananda- 
vardhana with his rules for the employment of figures 
in such secondary and ordinary moods and thoughts. Even 
as he allows high flights in supreme moments, he grants even 
the bare sabda-citra ample provision in Rasabhasa. Heroic 
deeds, un^lfish love, sacrifice — ^things great in themselves, 
appeal to us even when directly expressed with a minimum 
•of figures. But ordinary things must have purple patches. 

All these facts about decoratian by figure in poetry are 
realized by Anandavardhana who has formulated rules for 
the proper employment of AJamkara. Western writers also 
liave laid similar conditions regarding ornament. Pater say^: 
^ And above all, there will be no uncharacteristic or tarnished 
or vulgar decoration, permissible ornament being for the 
most part structural or necessary.’^ He continues: ^ The 
artist, says Schiller, may be known by rather what he omits 
and in literature too, the true artist may be best recognized 
By his tact of omission. For, to the grave reader, words too 
are grave; and the ornamental word, the figure, the accessory 
form or colour or reference is rarely content to die to thought 

^A. K. Coomaraswamy : Figures of Speech or Figures of 
Thought, especially ch. Ill, ^Ornament’; also ch. 7, literary 
Symbolism, See also J. Gonda: ‘The Meaning of the Word 
Alamkara ** % A volume of Eastern and Indian Studies presented 
to Prof F, W, Thomas {Kew Indian Antiquary — Extra Ser,), 
Bombay, 1939, pp. 97-114; and his ‘ Abharana ibid., May 1939, 
pp. 69-75, where the meaning of something protective and magical, 
like a talisman, is traced for the word. 

* Style by W. Pater. 
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precisely at the right moment, but will inevitably be stirringa 
long brain-wave ” behind it of perhaps quite alien associa- 
tions/ ' As the very word ornament indicates what is in 
itself non-essential, so the '' one beauty of all literary style 
is of its very essence and independent of all removable decora- 
tion; that it may exist in its fullest lustre in a composition 
utterly unadorned, with hardly a single suggestion of visibly 
beautiful things/ ^ The ornaments are ‘‘ diversions ” — a 
narcotic spell on the pedestrian intelligence. We cannot 
attend to that figure — that flower there-^just then — surplu- 
sage! For, in truth, all art consists in the removal of 
surplusage/^ 

Such strictures had to be passed by Anandavardhana 
also; for when he was thinking out the essence of poetry, 
Sanskrit poetry had deteriorated into an artificial stage^ 
A blind, gregarious tribe {gaddarikd-pravdha) was following a 
beaten path and was hardly proof to errors of taste. Not poetry, 
but the imitation thereof, was being assiduously produced,. 
{na tanmukhyam kdvyam, kdvydnukdro hy asau?^ Dhva, X, p. 220).. 
To guide such poets, not gifted with sakti enough to possess- 
an innate sense of audtya^ Anandavardhana lays down his. 
rules for the employment of Alamkara. As has already been 
pointed out, Alamkara is subordinate to Rasa; it has to aid 
the realization of Rasa. It shall suit the Bhava and be such 
as comes to the poet along with the tide of the Rasa. It 
shall not monopolize the poet’s energy nor shall it be so- 

^ Gf. St. Augustine quoted by Goomaraswamy (op. cit., ch. 
Ill, ^ Ornament ’) : ‘ an ornamentation exceeding the bounds of 
responsibility to the context of the work is sophistry, i.e. an extrava- 
gance or superfluity \ 

^ As if translating Anandavardhana, Tolstoy calls bad art 
* Imitations of Art ’ in What is Art?^ ch. XI. 
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prominent or continued as to monopolize the reader’s mind. 
Says Anandavardhana^ 

m WlWf ^ 1 

^ ^fcl: l\^ Dhva. A., II. 17. 

(i) Alamkara shall be intended to suggest Rasa. 

(ii) It shall be born along with the poet’s delineation of 

Rasa. 

(iii) It shall be naturally and easily introduced. 

(iv) The poet shall not stop to make a fresh and extra 

effort to effect it. 

Such a figure is allowed as proper in Dhvani, or the 
superior form of poetry based on suggestion. This is the 
permissible ‘ structural ’ figure that Pater speaks of. Such 
Alamkara is born almost of itself. Such is the poet’s genius 
• that when the figure is actually found there, it is a wonder. 
{nispattdvdscaryabhutah — Anandavardhana, p. 86; pratibham-- 
grahavasdt svayam eva sampattau nispddandmpeksdydm ity arthah— 
Abhinavagupta, Locana^ p. 86.) This Alamkara properly 
functions to heighten Rasa. lor instance, in the veise: 
kapole patrdll karatalamroihma mrditdy etc.^ the iSatha Nayaka 
who entreats the Klhandita Nayika describes her anger as 
another lover who is dearer to her than himself, though he 
may even fall at her feet. In the last line here, there are 
shsa^ rupaka and vyatireka Alamkara-s, which, far from 

^ Bhoja also speaks of this rasdksipta and aprtkagyatnanirvartya 
Alamkara in his SKA (ch. V) and Pra. (ch. XI)- See Bhoja\ 
Srngdra Prckdsa^ chapter on Alamkara. Such Alamkara-s, Bhoja 
says, cannot be even spoken of as having been introduced or 
added, 

2 See Dhva.A., p. 86. 
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hindering the realization of the Rasa of irsydvipralambha^ 
intensify it. 

The perusal of an Alamkara textbook gives the wrong 
impression that the Alamkara-s are artificial, elaborate and 
intellectual exercises requiring great effort in turning them 
out precisely — things that must rather be avoided than 
handled with all their pitfalls. The real purpose of the efforts 
to define them is to pinpoint the actual element of camatkdra 
or poetic delight. In actual manifestation as part of the 
poet’s expression, they are not artificially executed. The 
gifted poet, especially, is not conscious of the theoretical or 
technical requirements of any figure. With him, as emotion 
increases, expression swells and figures sparkle forth. 







Dhva, A,y pp. 86-7. 


We have many instances in the Rdmdyana where we clearly 


^ Cf. Pseudo-Longinus’ remark that a large number of 
metaphors ought to be used where passion rushes headlong like 
a torrent, carrying with it as necessaries a multitude of such 
substitutions. Also J. S. Brown, World of Imagery : ‘ The more 
emotions grow upon a man, the more his speech, if he makes any 
effort to express his emotion, abounds in figures — exclamation, 
interrogation, anacoluthon, apostrophe, hyperbole (yes, certainly 
hyperbole!), simile, metaphor. His language is what we some- 
times euphemistically describe as ‘‘ picturesque Feelings swamp 
ideas and language is used to express not the reality of things,, 
but the state of one’s emotions.’ (Quoted by K. A. Subrahmanya 
Iyer in his ‘ Studies in the Imagery of the Ramayana ’, JOR^ 
Madras, vol. Ill, pt. 4.). 
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see this connection between emotion and figurCj though 
not as a rule. There is at least a strong tendency to wax 
into figurative expression in forceful situations. The descrip- 
tion of Ayodhya lamenting on Bharata’s return from the 
forest and Sita’s condemnation of Ravana on seeing him out 
of his diguise are two of the striking examples. There is, 
further, a tendency in the Rdmajam tc employ figures profusely 
in descriptions. The opening canto of the Sundarak^i^ 
contains a figure in almost every verse, surcharged as the 
canto is with Adbhuta Rasa. To quote only one instance, 
we shall pick out this description of the broken-spirited 
Visvamitra from the Balakanda: 

^ ^ I 

m: II 

^ m I 

^ II 55 . 8 - 10 . 

But there are also in the epic, passages of high-strung emotion, 
where figures are not employed at all and the sublunity or 
pathos of the situation (e.g. Rama weeping on the loss of 
Sita in the closing cantos of the Aranyakanda) is left to appeal 
to us with its own grandeur and beauty. 

In Kalidasa, we have many instances of figures rushing 
to the poet's pen in moments of overflowing Rasa. Every line 
is a figure in Pururavas's description of tJrvasi who has 
captivated his heart, as he sees her slowly recovering from 
stupor: 
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Tl^f ^:qcR^qi II vc, I. 9. 


And in the Mudrdraksasa^ we have a similar situation with 
abundant figures. In the glee of his success, Ganakya exclaims 
as he hears that Raksasa has come: 


: T^sfqcl: 

#T: =q Jrcftqfst^N: II VII. 6. 



But to write such figures, the poet must be lost in Rasa and 
must have infinite Pratibha. Those who do not naturally get 
these figures in such an appropriate manner can employ figures 
eflfectively if they do so with discrimination (samiksa). 


II Dhva. A., II. 18 

What is this samiksdl Anandavardhana analyzes it 
thus: 

I 

II ibid., II, 19-28. 
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(i) Alamkara-s must be ancillary {angabhuta). 

(ii) They must never become dominant {pradhdm or angin) • 

(iii) The main theme shall always be kept in view and 
the figure in consequence must be taken and thrown away in 
accordance with the requirements of the main idea. 

(iv) They must not be too much elaborated or overworked. 

(v) Even if they are worked out, a good poet must take 
care to give them, on the whole, the position of anga only. 

(i) In the verse from the Sakuntala^ caldpdfigdm drstim 
spriasi bahuso vepathurmUm^ etc. the description of the natural 
acts of the bee, bhrawmra-svabhdmkti is introduced as anga to 
intensify the chief Rasa of Smgara. 

(ii) There are instances in which we see poets drifting 
along in the world of imagery without returning to the point 
on hand. The poet begins a figure and elaborates it in 
such a detailed manner that it outgrows its proper limit. 


I Dhva. I., p. 89. 





... I LocanOy p. 90. 


The illustration for this given by Anandavardhana is the verse 
€akrdbkighdtay etc. where the main idea intended to be adorned 
by the figure is lost in the elaborate reaches of the parydyoikiay 
which has overgrown and obscured the main idea, (iii) Oppor- 
tune introduction is illustrated by the verse udddmotkalikdmy etc. 
where slesa finds timely introduction; as Abhinavagupta says, 
this description paves the way for the coming irsydvipra- 


^ See Dhoa, X, pp. 89-94 for the illustration and discussion of 
these canons. 
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lambha. In the verse raktas tvam navapallavaih^ etc. for the sake- 
of the main Rasa^ vipralambha^ and for the sake of another 
Alamkara^ namely vyatireka which is to heighten the vipra-^ 
lambha^ the figure of Mesa worked out in the first three lines 
is abandoned in the last line. This illustrates kale tydga^ 
(iv) There are instances where Alamkara-s are merely touched 
upon and left; lesser artists set to work them out. In the 
verse: 


a 

etc. Amaruhtaka, 9 

the rupaka of bdhulatikdpdsa and bandha is not worked out: 
in any artificial and tiresome manner. If the poet had worked 
it out, Abhinavagupta says, it would have been very inappro- 
priate, pararn anaucityam sydt. This verse illustrates ndtinir^' 
vahanaisitd, fv) A genius like Kalidasa can work out a figure 
in full and see that the main Rasa is not only not hindered 
by it, but is actually intensified; e.g. iydmdsvangam {Megha.y 
101), The vipralambha srngdra of the theme is again brought 
to the forefront in the last line to be nourished by the utpreksd*. 

Anandavardhana reverts to this topic towards the end 
of the third Uddyota, where, after dealing with the middle 
class of poetry, the gunibhuta-vyangya, he takes up the third 
and last class, the citra^ the one dominated by figures (III. 43).. 
He says writing, void of the power to suggest and intended' 
merely to produce a striking expression, of word or idea, is- 
not Kavya but its ‘ imitation 

When used thus with appropriateness, Alarnkara-s go to* 
enrich the ideas of the poet and add charm to the diction.. 
Of th^e Alamkara-s, we shall here speak in particular about 
a few select ones. Figures can be classified into three maift 
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kinds: (i) those based on similarity, upamd^ and all other 
figures involving upama\ (ii) those based on difference,. 
virodha, and (iii) those based on other mental activities like 
association, contiguity, etc. In the third class can be brought 
all the figures other than those based on aupamya and virodha. 
Of these, figures involving similarity are the most abundant 
in poetry. * The intellectual power called similarity or 
feeling of agreement is our chief instrument of invention.^ 
* Applied literally in the sciences, it leads to unity through 
induction / In metaphysics, sddharmya-vaidharmya-parlksd is 
mentioned as means to tattvajndm (knowledge of truth) and 
nil^eyasa by Kanada.^ 

The greatness of upamd is thus stated by Appayya 
Diksita in his Citramimamsdi 







rrfiST II P- 5- 


^ Explaining ^ Shakespeare’s Imagery % C. F. E. Spurgeon 
observes : ^ I incline to believe that analogy — likeness between 
dissimilar things — ^which is the fact underlying the possibility and 
reality of metaphor, holds within itself the very secret of the uni- 
verse.’ ' Great metaphor in great poetry moves and stirs us in a 
way impossible to account for purely rationally and logically. 
It stirs us because it touches or awakens something in us which 
I think we must call spiritual, at the very roots of our being. For 
as the poet knows, as does also the seer and prophet, it is only by 
means of these hidden analogies that the greatest truths, otherwise 
inexpressible, can be given a form or shape capable of being grasped 
by the human mind.’ 
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Abhinavagupta also said: upamdprapancaica sarvo 'lamkdra iti 
mdvadbhih pratipannam eva (Abki. Bhd., GOS ed., II, p. 321), 
referring evidently to Vamana, who says in IV. 3. 1: 

Earlier, Vamana (IV. 2. 17) says that poets have their main- 
Stay in upamd : 

I 3qJlT^gl«r ^2? I 

“Great artists are said to express an idea; great poets are 
explained as inculcating a lesson to the times through their 
work. It is impossible to conceive of such idea and lesson 
except through the principle of imagery, the great poem being 
something like a great, deep-laid anyapadesa. In philosophical 
teachings, simile plays a very Large part. Simile, metaphor, 
allegory, parable — these are often employed to inculcate the 
profound truths of the incomprehensible. As Rudrata points 
out in his verse, samyak pratipddayitum^ etc. the simile is for 
clearer understanding. But poetic imagery, like life, involves 
similarity indifference: sddharmyam upamd bhede. ‘ The things 
compared in a figure though differing in kind possess an 
amount of similarity, rendering the one illustrative of the 
other.’ Though ultimately, simile, like any other figure, 
must heighten the Rasa, there are, comparatively speaking, 
two kinds of simile: the iatellectual and the emotional. The 
former appeals to our intellect and is designed for that and 
the latter is used to heighten sentiment. The intellectual 
simile must have the maximum power to attract; it must be 
very striking and at the same time, the point of similarity 
must be relevant; it must not be accompanied by any further 
details that may distract or mislead. 
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siinWrar ^ ; II Ram., Aranya., 8. 8. 

f| ?I5qT#IT %ITT SRFJilftDl: I 
qRlTTI^ II ibid., 16. 22. 

These beautiful instances from the Rdmdyana have the 
required novelty and striking quality. As J. S. Brown ^ says,, 
the pleasure we derive from a comparison — to which we stick,, 
however much we may call it odious — ^is in the sudden 
bringing together of two notions which were a moment before 
unconnected and remote from one another. This element 
of agreeable surprise falls under intellectual appeal. The 
following are two more instances: 

% ^ JTdT I 

^ ^ II 

3 ^ 1 ; 11 

‘ The matters compared here are so different; we are startled 
by the ingenuity displayed in bringing them together and the 
effect is an agreeable fillip to the mind.’ In this respect, 
the danger of abuse lies in the lack of caution in the poet, 
in obscurity and far-fetchedness and the reducing of the 
similarity to a single and matter-of-fact point. There was a 
Christmas sales’ advertisement in a card with a dog whose 
tail had been cut; the dog was looking at its shortened tail 
and underneath was printed, ^ It will not be long now before 
a Christmas, as the dog said about its tail ! ’ Such instances 

^ World of Imagery^ quoted by K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer in his 
‘ Studies on the Imagery of Ramayana % op. cit. 

^ See fn. 1 , p. 80. 
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are effective means for comedy and humour and typical 
instances can be gathered from Dickens’s Sam Weller in his 
Tickwick Papers. 

Coming to the other kind of upamd : Later poets, wherever 
they might have been, however little their knowledge of 
things or imagination might have been, had a kavisiksd or 
poetic convention to supply them with as many moons and 
lotuses as they wanted. Writers who had not seen the Hima- 
layas devoted a canto to its description with all the stock-in- 
trade, trite figures and mistaken information filling verse after 
verse. The absurdity is seen clearly in the capricious 
geography of India which Vamanabhattabana teaches us in 
his Vemabhupdlacarita. In upamd^ the necessity for novelty is 
overlooked and the anxiety to abide by the qualification, 
sammata^ has been the cause of monotony. Anybody could 
write a hundred vetoes any day on the sunrise, with the red 
sun, the lotus and the bee and the waning moon, their single 
theme of looking like lovers being done to exhaustion. 
Appayya DIksita defines upamd thus: 



II CM, p. 6 

Others also have pointed out the defects in the form and 
■content of simile. Even as it is not poetic figure to compare 
thia^ by their paddrthatva, it is not poetic figure if it is too 
trite or too-often-repeated. Emotional intensity and intel- 
lectual delight are derived only from such figures as evoke 
wonder, d^carpabhOta; and when there is not enough skill 
{paidagdhyd) in the poet’s expression, the repetition is intoler- 
able. As a matter of fact, many Alamkara-s have lost their 
force and charm by the sole reason of repetition. We do 
not say simply, even in conversation, that one is named so. 
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T>ut only ^ adorned by the name ’ {ndmnd bhudta) ; so much so, 
there is almost no effect produced when a poet says 
Mukhdmbuja^ mukumkapola^ etc. 

The inferior poets had ample proficiency [vyutpatti]^ unlit 
by imagination. As they were great scholars, we can rarely 
find a technical flaw in their figures as figures. But the place 
where they erred is the same.^ It is their scholarship that 
lx)und them to the rule. When they conceived an image in 
their mind, they settled down to turn it into one of the upamd- 
^orbhdlamkdra-s of the texts; they chose one that they had 
not used up to that time; in their construction, they adopted 
the same manner of expressing that figure as given in the 
textbook and when there was no concurrence of gender and 
number {lingavacana-sdmya) for the upamdy they artificially 
worked out with the great mastery of lexicon and grammar 
they had, the conforming form of the figure. Things that 
are in pairs were often brought into singular number as 
occasion needed, and to coincide with a feminine stem: 
padahaya would become padadvayi. Even Kalidasa strains to 
achieve this formal correspondence. He takes the bees in 
a group in feminine gender to bear comparison with a lady, 
a single and feminine upameya. 


3 



I 


RV, VI. 69. 

^ ^ — Ramacandra, NdmUasa-nafaka, 

Act vi, p. 77. 

2 See also: 

Kimdrasw^hasaj I. 27. 
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Let US turn to the Rdmdyana where this weight of lingavacam-^ 
sdmya does not hang on the poet: 


55^ II 

Rdm., Kiskindha^ 28. 58* 

'R2T TOT I 

W Sq^#r ^ II ibid., 1. 10. 

51^ II ibid., 1. 61- 

A latter-day poet would have certainly stopped to abide by an 
Alamkarika dictum and by some pistapesana and klista-kalpam 
spoil the simple beauty of the idea presented by Valmiki. 
Dandin says that .there are cases where disagreement neither 
of gender nor of number can spoil the beauty of an upamd^. 
the Sahrdaya’s sense is the judge; if it is not disturbed, all 
is right with the figure: 


wilsA q5R^I ^ gJlTf^ I 
RW ^ T^?II II 

Dandin, KA, II. 51-3. 

The following verse also is beautiful, despite the dis- 
crepancy of gender and number. 

V1%IT II 


^ Hypennetric; but see reading in its citation by Namisadhu 
in his commentary on Rudrata’s KdvyalamkSra, XI. 24: 
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Coming to the manner of expressing the similarity: 
Dandin and others have given some words expressing simi- 
larity {sddrsyavdcaka-s<ibda-s)^ but ingenuity and eccentricity 
have invented other expressions to convey similarity. Sriharsa 
employs these words of comparison, sprsati tatkadanam kada-- 
lltaruh IV. 8) . We have other new and original words to 

suggest similarity: sabrahmacdri^ satirthya^ sayuthya, vaitandika, 
pratidvandva^ kalahdyamdna^ etc.^ These words are in themselves 
condensed metaphors and it is only after long established 
convention or rudhi that they mean simply ‘ similarity 
Till then the reader has to pass through another metaphor 
to understand the main imagery. While it must be accepted 
that it is highly diverting to have such novel words of com- 
parison, one cannot blind oneself to the growing aprasiddhi^ 
involvement and obscraity. 

Considering the way in which figures are expressed: Even 
very appropriate images are abused by strained expression, 
resorted to with special effort, for the sake of variety as well 
as metrical needs. If the poet conceives a simile and gives it 
natural expression which is in harmony with Rasa, there is 
a true effect and beauty in its employment. Poetry is after 
all not an argument to be somehow read and undemtood; 
it is something like a rmnjarty as Sana says. It has to leap 
to our heart on the mere hearing of the lines. Even as their 
ideas, their expression also has to be beautiful. 

^ W II 

RV, VIII. 45. 

^ The LalitastoDarotna of Durvasas and the Mukapmcmati use 
such expressions profusely but one does not dislike them in these 
two masterly hymns. See also Arydstaowriga of a Jagannatha of 
6 
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The second half here containing the figure is expressed in a 
way that it is fit only to be in a book on Tarka or logic. Like 
certain words, only certain constructions are poetic. Such 
■expressions of Kalidasa himself as simhatvam ankdgata-sattva-- 
mtti (J?F, II. 38), atisthad ekonahtakratutve (iJF, VI. 74) 
and tava kusumasaratvam iltarasmitvam indor dvayam idam qyathdr^ 
iham drsyate madvidhesu {§dk.^ III. 3) cannot be considered to be 
happy. Sriharsa often lapses into such wooden expressions 
and his Kavya contains many sentences not more poetic than 
his hndhrtdvdnmukhatvaih {Mai.y II. 105). 

Next in importance to the simile are rupaka and atiiayoktL 
^ Simile is used when there is a moderate degree of excitation. 
When this is great, the mind naturally flies to the metaphor 
as a more concentrated form of expression, representing 
many thoughts in a few words.’ When the emotion is still 
greater, we resort to atUayokti and even atyukti. ' These 
metaphors play an important part in the economy of language, 
the coining of metaphors being a means to our stock of names/ 
Poets create the language of a people. ‘ The element of re- 
presentation, creation on the basis of similarity, is an essential 
principle of all art and it is a factor in the construction of langu- 
age itself. Not only is language, thus, a book of faded meta- 
phors, but as it has been observed, metaphor is ultimate to 
language or speech as speech itself is with reference to thought.^ 

"Just as in the preponderance of the didactic and ex- 
planatory tendency, considerations of thought overbalance 
those of form, those of form overbalance those of thought in 

Tanjavur (Vani Vilas ed.), another production in imitation of 
Durvasas’s Lalitdstmaratna. 

^ By Una Mary Ellis-Fermor in Some Recent Research in Shakes-- 
peare^s Imagery (1937) : ^ . all metaphor and simile are part of the 
mind’s activity in its exploration of the universe 
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the preponderance of the ornate tendency in wMdb there is 
failure because of an excess of representation. It is simply 
natural for one who has obtained facility in illustrating his 
ideas to overdo the matter at times and to carry his art so far 
as to illustrate that which has been sufficiently illustrated or 
is itself illustrative.’ As Anandavardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta say, atiniwdha is bad. It is not proper to work out in 
the following manner rupaka-s fully and often, especially in 
a situation like this, full of Kanina Rasa: 





: li 



I 


frost ^ ^ i 

5^ ^ ro II 

Ram., Ayo., 59. 32-6. 


This is all the more inappropriate since it is not the poet’s words 
{kam-ddkja) but the words of a character in the poem [pdtra'^ 
mkya), words of the dying Dasaratha.^ A similar artificial 
verse is found in Sugriva’s lament over the fallen body of his 
•elder brother: 


^ The author of ‘ Studies in the Imagery of the Ramayana ’ 
(op. cit.) characterizes such instances as " symmetry-figures those 
worked out for symmetry alone. The giving of a name to them 
does not take away their artificiality. 
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5: i 


ibid., Kis., 24. 17^ 


The passion for figures makes a poet introduce them in such 
irrelevant places. Asvatthaman, in deep grief at his father’s^ 
death, is made to utter the following complicated expression, 
of his sentiment: 


Vent., III. 25-6. 


And in Act I, Bhatta Narayana makes Bhima say: 



m i ibid., i. ii. 


Poetry, being intended for the delight of the imagination,, 
must be effective only through hint and suggestion; and when 
one makes it a piece of grammar or logic, it ceases to be poetry^ 
It is really surprising how there can be any beauty of figure in 
such an unpoetic expression as yathdsamkhya which can never 
be a spontaneous utterance. The following yathdsamkya is a. 
description of the rainy season in the Rdmdyana: 


We may in this connection compare a rule enunciated by 
Bharata regarding the employment of gestures of hand (s) in actings 
The rule is that where sdttmkahhdua-s abound and the character is 
directly presented {pratyaksa) in his or her state, there shall be 
mmimum use of hand-gestures; where the state of another character 
is conveyed', i.e. where the presentation is not direct {paroksa) suck 
gestures can be used liberally. Cf. SamgUaratndkara^ VII. 293: 

B ii 
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I 

J# W?II IRJRT 5^: 11 

Kis., 18. 27. 


It is but proper that Kuntaka should reject this Alaipkara. 

From mere rupakay the poet’s first move in the world 
of imagery itself produces the parinamdlamkaray which is 
rEpaka with prakrtapayogitva. This figure has been abused 
very much. The poet moves on only in the world of imagery, 
carried away hj suggestions of further images from the details 
of the first image. He does not beautify or illustrate the 
main idea which he has now forgotten. 



Sahrdaydnanday I. 12. 


The first figure rupaka suggests a parindma and that is further 
taken up to a virodha and the last metaphor here, mukhdmbujdm, 
is wholly inappropriate as applied to the faces of enemies. 

Such verses often become ununderstandable like puzzles, 
three or four ideas intervening between the understanding 
and the Rasa. Mahimabhatta says: 





. . . i 

VV, I, pp. 17-18. 


The same is the case with parydyokta^^ ,preyas and rasavada-- 
lamkdra-s. The king or God is to be praised; priti for them is 


^ vide above, criticism of cakrabhighatUy etc., p. 73. 
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the main Rasa of the subject, but a minor Rasa is employed 
to adorn the main one. A far-fetched idea suggesting some 
great quality of the king or God (which quality is left to hide 
itself in one small word) is elaborated and the whole verse 
is burdened with a new picture which is a world by itself- 
The verse balldlaksonipdla tvadahitanagare samcaranti kirdti^ etc- 
quoted by Appayya Diksita in his Citramlmdmsd as an illustra- 
tion of uttarottarapallavitabhrdnti aptly shows how poets stray 
away from the main idea. This tendency is the main feature 
of the vast mass of court-eulogies like those in the Fratdpa- 
rudriya (the Alamkara work). When Kalidasa writes thus: 




RV, VI. 2S, 


we have the main idea of the king incessantly doing sacrifices 
given adequate expression, but if we take a verse from the 
Pratdparudnya praising the king, we can see the poet wandering 
in the world of images with little reference to the king’s 
qualities. Sometimes it seems that court-poetry will praise 
and pun and work conceits upon Ganga, Ksirodadhi and 
Candra to the exclusion of what they are taken to represent,, 
namely the king’s white fame.^ 

This principle is effectively set forth by Mahimabhatta 
who criticises poetry in which the main idea, vastu or bhdva 
to be suggested or made out is put off by one, two or three 
other ideas, eka'-vastu-antarita^ dvi-antarita and tri-antarita^ 
After explaining the three stages to be passed over by the mind 
before it gets at the Vyabhicari-bhava of lajja^ in a gdthd 


^ I have parodied this aspect of court ^^a/w-poetry in my play 
PraMpwrudrmijaja or Vidyundthamdambana, 1969. 
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cited as illustration, Mahima Bhatta calls such verses mere 
puzzles, prahelikd-s and not poetry proper: 


tteifeT m\ . . . ^ WT- 

VV, I, pp. 17-18; III, p. 133. 


Coming to utpreksd^ \ye already saw one instance of a 
bad utpreksd frona the Rdmdyaim Campu^ vdnwildsam aparatray 
etc. where the poet has gone contrary to the main theme. 
This fignre especially should always be closely connected with 
the main theme and Rasa, 


RV, XIV. 51. 



Here is an appropriate utpreksd^ one in perfect consonance 
with the sentiment; Kalidasa has heightened the Rasa by it. 
But ingenuity and eccentricity formed the endowments of 
many poets who made conceits far-fetched and irrelevant. 
Not to mention pleasure, even intellectual satisfaction is 
not produced by many utpreksd-s of Srihar^. The Rasa 
is reduced to a single word. As with hyperbole, so with 
conceits: the departure from truth must not be shocking. 
Bain says: ' Tiresome to us at least is the straining of this 
figure in Eastern Poetry.’ He says this of hyperbole and it 
is true also of conceit. It is mistaken taste and scholarship 
that revels in these far-fetched figures. 





I 



5RI: II KA, 1. 89. 
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Another figure with which Sanskrit composition is 
cheaply associated is slesa. As Keith points out, the lexicons 
and the Nanarthavarga-s rendered a very bad service in this 
respect. It became impossible for a latter-day scholar to 
write except by using double entendre and if we take a work like 
Vedantadesika’s Subhdsitanwi^ we can rarely find there a 
verse which does not have two meanings. Sometimes we are 
able to see a similarity between both the ideas and some- 
times we are left to satisfy ourselves with mere pleasure 
over ingenuity and admire the author’s command of the 
language. Often the puns revolve round silly and trivial 
attributes. There are also cases of discord of varying nature 
between the two ideas: the idea on hand, the prdkaranika^ 
is adhika, the other, nyuna\ the former noble, the latter, 
base. The author of the Sahrdaydnanda makes a pun upon 
such a trifling attribute as the owl having wings. It was the 
boast of authors that they could pun at every step; it was 
the banner of their talent. Subandhu beats his own 
drum thus: 


Vdsavadattdy end. 

So much so that it became not only a possibility or ac- 
complished fact, but a much-fancied practice to produce 
double, triple, and quadruple poems.^ 

But what exactly is the place of this figure? Has it any 
charm to impart to the diction? It does help Alamkara, all 
Alamkara-s svabhdvoktii 

^ See my article ' Anekasandhana-kavya-s ’ in the Annals of the 
Oriental Research, University of Madras, vol. Ill, pt. 1. 
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Kl, II. 362. 

Abhinavagupta also points out that it helps upamdgarbha figures. 
Used with restraint, it can be charming and effective. The 
two meanings must be well known; the figure must have 
been expressed with ease. Bana says: skp ^klistah (Harsacarita). 
The following are three instances from Valmiki of simple and 
beautiful Jlesa^ used with an eye to increase the effect of the 
situation : 


Ram., Ayo., 26. 2. 

^ 11 ibid., 41. 12. 

(in both of which Guna is used in the two me^iings of 
qualities and ropes). 

^ ^ I 

H ibid., Kis., 27. 42. 


where pmsdda is used to mean waters becoming clean and 
Sugnva becoming favourably and helpfully disposed. 
Kalidasa, who rarely resorts to this figure, gives a similar 
simple slesa in his RV: 


%3TT 3S% ^ II 


III. 20. 


In Bana, we meet with both uses and abuses of this figure. 
As in his life, so in his writings, Bana was exuberant and 
inclined to excess. He often forgot proportion and sometimes 
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he indulged endlessly in utpreksd, as in the long and thing: 
description of the king’s elephant, Darpasafa, in Ucchvasa 11 
of the Harsacarita. He could also indulge in pointless slesa-r 
like vainateya iva gurupaksapdtl. He was a master of sabda-- 
bhanga-slesa^ in which the words have to be differently split 
for the two meanings. This bhanga-§lesa is denounced by 
foreign scholars; but those who have complete acquaintance 
and familiarity with the nooks and corners of the language 
can understand a hhanga-Resa very easily. Slesa in general m. 
very effective in gnomic utterances where they help to bring 
home the maxim; they are equally catching in cdtu-s or 
eulogies. In cdtu-s^ the bhanga-slesa also is freely employed 
and in the following cdtu^ bhanga-slesa is certainly very striking:. 

|1 

When overdone or when handled by lesser artists, the- 
padabkanga-slesa can become one of the obstacles to the under- 
standing and realization of Rasa. Anandavardhana classes- 
it along with the duskara-s, they dmaka, the bandha-s, etc. whicL 
have to be avoided during the delineation of Rasa-s like 
imgdm, vipralambka and karuna. 

filft I Dhva. A,y p. 85. 

As comp ared with this bhanga-^slesa of sab da ^ artha^slesa is less 
of an impediment to Rasa: used with discrimination, it can 
even help Rasa. Says Abhinavagupta: ' 

^ 55:, 51 g I Locana^ p. 85- 
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Tie next most prominent figure wliich found a place- 
in the Rdmdyam and had become monotonous in later poets, 
is the samdsoktu Poets see the world shaped in beauty. To* 
them there is music in the spheres. Words in the feminine 
gender fascinate them. 

t ‘ ^ 9Tt 

Locana^ p. 160.- 

A II vj, II- 22. 

This employment of samddki-guna ‘ with which poets, as with: 
magic, give life and motion (emotion?) to every inanimate 
part of nature ’ is praised by B^ndin as kdvya-sarvasva, 

^ ?PI: I 

II KA, I. 100. 


Samddhi-gum produces the figure. Valmiki has two- 

beautiful verses of this class^ in the former of which elements 
of samdsokti go to beautify the main figure of upamd. 





I 



^ II Aranya, 16. 8. 


sift 11 Kis., 30. 46. 


There are some very fine verses of this type in canto XI of 
the Sisupalavadha where Magha gives a description of dawn. 
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But soon, poets with neither originality nor restraint, began 
to repeat images; the same three or four objects, the sun, 
the moon, the lotus {padmini), the lily {kairavinl), the east and 
west, prdci and pratici dik-s, were exploited for many verses 
together, the points of attraction dwindling to trifles, and with 
variety almost non-existent. Gradually this figure became 
intellectual and, no wonder, it begot the new sub-variety 
■called sdstrasamdsoktu 

In Sanskrit literature, there are some strange metaphors 
at which some English critics evince surprise. As for 
instance, we never have simple asi (sword), but only the ^ creep- 
«er-like sword’ {asilatd). Among our own critics, Ksemendra 
has said, in his Audtyavicdracarcdy that such a delightful object 
as the moon ought not to be conceived as citdcakra. Things 
repellent and terrible by themselves must never be conceived in 
images of charm and love. But while describing the death 
of enemies, their sufferings, etc. the poet does employ such 
imagery, sometimes callously and sometimes in a light vein. 
The falling warriors are said to embrace earth; and Kalidasa 
■describes Tataka passing away into Death’s abode as going 
to her lover. 

Sdstrasamdsokti has given rise to sheer pedantry. In 
an age of poetry when poets were scholars with proficiency 
in all the Darsana-s and branches of learning, nothing could 
satisfy the writer or reader but high-flown rapproachement 
with Sastraic ideas. Visakhadatta’s claim for dramatic 
genius would hardly be less if he had not written sddhye 
nisdtam anvayena ghatitam bibhrat sapakse sthitirriy etc. The 
Naisadhakara beats his own drum on this point, grantha^ 
^mnthiriha kvadd kvadd api nyad prayatndn mayd. All the 
JDarsana-s and the subtleties thereof find a place in his poem. 
See the Tarka here; anumito ^pi sa bdspaniriksandt vyabhicacdra 
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na tdpakaro nalah {Mau^ IV. 18). Surely, poetry must give, 
teaching {upadesd) ; the sublime thoughts, the deep 
philosophies — all these the poet must give expression to;, 
but this sdstrasamdsokti is hardly that. 

The last Alamkara that we shall consider here specially is- 
that variety of aprastutaprasamsd or anyokti called anyapadesa^ 
If poetry is a criticism of life, mydpadesa is poetry above all 
other types. In it, the poet points out the flaws and failings 
of men, praises their nobility, bitingly remarks about men’s 
meanness, and makes fun of and satirizes every aspect of 
human character. Bhatta Bhallata’s century of anydpadesa- 
has some very fine verses. Nilakantha Diksita’s anyapadeia. 
is unequalled in this branch. In the anthologies, there are 
some brilliant anydpadesa verses. Most of the other anyd- 
padesa centuries are trash. A few objects like the sea, the sun,, 
the moon, the lotus, the cuckoo and the mango in contrast with 
the crow and the margosa, the rains and the frogs — these 
trite subjects were exploited through stale ideas for a hundred 
and more verses. The poet did not pick out any particular,, 
subtle or prominent defect of humanity to criticize, or good 
quality to praise. Not finding anything striking to write a 
verse with life, these poets dashed off verse after verse, retailing 
one triviality after another. Anydpadesa is a type of literature 
that can never be written at a sitting by ‘ instant poets ^ 
{Hukmi-s), but must be written on occasions, must be made 
to accumulate into a collection in the course of the varied 
life of a poet, rich with experience. If Bhallata wrote the 
verse on the ignoble dust, which, by the kicking up of the 
fickle wind, got on the very tops of the mountains: 
laghavah sadaiva ganandmydtd naye kutracit, etc. we know Bhallata 
felt the poignant grief; we know from the Rdjatarangim that 
in the reign of the mean and wicked Samkaravarman (a.d. 
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-882-902)5 great men like poet Bhallata had to earn their 
livelihood by doing all sorts of services, that poets were not 
given gifts and that the porter Lavata drew fabulous salaries, 
enjoying high favour.^ 

But small minds, manddh kaviyaiahprdrthinah^ never thought 
themselves successful if they had not finished off in their 
literary career a century of anydpadesa and immediately they 
made a parikarabandha and began exploiting the sun and the 
moon, the mallivalll, etc. 

We have thus far considered figures of sense. Poetry, as it 
is required to be sensuous, must be pleasing to the ear also. 
The form of the expression too must be beautiful, must have 
music and flow. The poet must look to harmony, balance, 
and climax in his sentences. Metre itself owes its origin to 
this requirement as also to the emotional upsurge. Keith 
grants that the Sanskrit poets have certainly a better ear 
than themselves (foreigners) to the music of the words — the 
appropriateness of sound to suggest the meaning and senti- 
ment. What a verse did Bhavabhuti write! 

I 

Uttararamacarita, II. 7. 

It is really a marvel of sound-effect that Bana produces with 
utmost ease: 

1 Kalhana, RT, V. 204 ff. 

II 

Bee- also my article on the Bhallafa Sataka in the Annals of the Venka- 
iesoara Oriental Institute, Tirupati, vol. I, no. 1. 
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Harsacaritay I. 


-3?^% I ibid.. III. 



One cannot select from Bana; the reader with keen sensibility 
hears the metallic sound of Airavata striking its tusk on a 
igolden pavement, sees the rolling clouds, sees the stream 
stumbling and rushing out of each of the three blocking 
words, grdvay grdhay grama ^ and in the stillness of his mind, 
he feels the long-drawn silvery voice of female swans in the 
ponds on the outskirts of the city, slowly dying. Colour, 
:smell, sound and touch, we are able directly to realize in 
Xalidasa^s verse: 

II Megha., 31. 


Note especially the onomatopoeic effect of the sibilant 
i, doubled by the samdhiy in the expression siprdvdtah. When 
Kalidasa said of Aja, talpam ujjlianira^arfl, we see how Aja 
Briskly rose up from his bed, unlike the slothful and sleepy; 
and the sternness of Nandin’s command to the Gana-s not to 
give way to capalay rings in our own ears when we read 



I KS, III. 42. 
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Bhavabhuti was as great a master of words; surely delicate 
and charming effects were easy of achievement for him when 
they were needed; but he also discovered the sound-effects 
required for the raudra and bibhatsa Rasa-s; what he created^ 
others still live upon. In the iSmasanahka of the Mdlati'- 
madhava^ he makes one’s flesh creep, hair stand on end, and 
feet step back in fright. The owl, the jackal, the water of 
the river rushing through skeletons — eeriness gathers round 
when we read: 








ef^ll V. 19. 


Take that verse again in his Mahdviracarita which brings on 
Tataka, the demoness: 



The concepts of Riti and Vrtti in poetics owe their for- 
mulation to a study of these sound-eflfects. These effects also 
enhance Rasa. It is said that the first gait of the actor on the 
stage interprets him and his character to the audience ; that first 
impression stands to the last. So also the first effect a verse,, 
on its mere reading or hearing, produces holds the mind to the 
end. For the Rasa to be suggested, even the assonance of 
sounds or the clash of words is welcome and appropriate 
means. 

A further carrying out of these ideas gives rise to the 
Sabd^amkaxa of anuprdsa of different varieties. But yamaka-s^ 


^ below chapter on Aucitya. Also Dhva, Z., III. 
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as Dan<to says, are not good, tattu ncdkmfamadkuram (I* 61). 
They have the least to do with Rasa. Anandavardhana 
lays down the following rules for the use of anuprdsa and 
jamaka: 

5?^^: I1 

^fr^: 11 

Dhva. A., p. 85, Karika-s 15-16. 

In such Rasa-s as Srf^ara and Kanina, the elaborate and 
artificial figures of sound have no place. Valmiki has shown 
that in a mere description, rhymes find a proper place. The 
famous description of the moonlit night in the Sundarakanda, 
sa tatra madhyamgatam amsumantarn^ etc. is an example. There 
is a particular tendency in the Rdmdyaim^ which is seen even 
in the Rgveda^ to juxtapose similar sound-groups, an efiect 
which ELalidasa and Asvaghosa adopted from the master. 
VaJmiki writes padbhyam padamtmn varah, daksim daksindm 
disam^ rmam lokmrdoamh, etc. These do not do violence to 
the sense and at the same time add to the charm of the diction. 
ELalidasa in his Raghunm^a especially delights in such innocent 
assonances: 

# Wfmt ^ j 

11 I- 55. 

^ II V. 23. 

^ etc. II. 30. 

7 
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See also Sriharsa^ Naisadha^ VI. 1 : 

f^qwiFT: I 

Tamaka differs in that it needs special effort and drags 
the poet away from his concentration in Rasa. However 
easily, like a latter-day adept at this j^m^^a-craft, a poet 
may get it, it is undesirable and improper in so far as it 
distracts and stops our minds from proceeding beyond itself — 
our minds which must reach the Rasa enshrined in the inner 
sanctum (See Dhva. A.^ p. 85). In the ninth canto of the 
Raghuvamia however, the theme is only a description of the 
season, summer, and the hunting of the king. In such places, 
Anandavardhana allows option in using thcyamaka. But there 
are descriptions both by Valmiki and Kalidasa which do not 
•employ sound-figures and link every descriptive detail with 
the context. For example, the description of spring opening 
the Kiskindhakanda and the description of the iarad or 
autumnal season in canto IV of the Raghuvamsa. The 
canonists permit the yamaka-m 2 id and duskara-msid poets to 
satisfy themselves in situations of rasdbhdsa. The bandha-s 
of various types, ekdksara^ nirosthya — these have nothing to do 
with poetry. It is regrettable that after Bharavi and Magha, 
these became part of the definition of Mahakavya. 

A bad ideal for prose was deduced by the latter-day poets 
from Bana and from such remarks as gadyam kavlndm nikasam 
mdantiy ojah samdsabhUyastvam etad gadyasya jivitam^ etc. With- 
out endless compounds and jingle of sounds, no prose was 
possible after a time. So much so that as tinie passed, certain 
word-groups were effected, one word in which would not 
occur without the other. Mailt would not come out without 
mlli and the sound of mpura was always introduced as 
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manjurmujirasinja. All the rivers looked tomgattmgaimmga- 
In ideas and words, a stock diction grew and poesy 
l)ecanie a mechanical craft. In his book on p<^tic diction, 
Thomas Qiiayle says of the eighteenth century poetry in 
England: ^ And the same lack of direct observation and indi- 
vidual expression is obvious whenever the classicists have to 
mention birds or animals. . . . And it has been well remarked 
that if we are to judge from their verse; most of the poets of 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century knew no bird except 
the goldfinch or nightingale and even these probably only 
by hearsay. For the same generalized diction is usually 
called upon and birds are merely a “ feathered tuneful 
plumy ”, or ‘‘ warbling ” choir . . How true these re- 
marks are of our Sanskrit poets who produced Mahakavya-s 
at the shortest notice, who could describe the Himalayas and 
the Ganga and the ocean without seeing them and at whose 
command there were dictionaries and stock expressions and 
stock ideas, including the white fame of the king comparable 
to the autumnal moonlight, the blazing sun of his prowess, 
the spring {vasanta)^ the malaja-mdrutay the bhmgisamgita and 
;So on. To this race of poets apply these lines of Keats: 

Beauty was awake! 

Why were ye not awake ? But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of, — ^were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit. 

Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit. 

Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. 


^ Sleep and Poetry ^ 
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To conclude, poetry is neither pure emotion and thought 
nor mere manner. A beautiful idea must appropriately in- 
carnate itself in a beautiful expression. This defines Alamkara 
and its place and function. The function of Alamkara is to^ 
heighten the effect; it is to aid the poet to speak more pointedly. 
Whether the poet exalts or does the opposite, Alamkara is to 
help him. Says Mahimabhatta: 

II VV, p. 53. 

As such, these Alamkara-s should flow out of Rasa. As 
emotion is depicted, the AlamJcara-s must come into being- 
without the poet consciously striving after them. They- 
must be irremovable, structural, organic: rasdksipta, aprthag- 
yatna-nirvartya. These words of Mahimabhatta are pertinent 
here: 





II ^-VV, II, p. 87. 


Figures are thus legitimate, though a proper use of them, 
is a gift which only the greater among the poets are endowed 
with. Be it a Sabd^amkara or an Arthalamkara, be it a. 
sound-effect or a striking turn of idea, it is not hahiranga or 

^ vide also W, the antara-iloka-s 76-7 on p. 87. There are- 
very valuable ideas on Alainkaraucitya in Vimar^ 2 of the. 

Vy^iwweka. 
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-extrinsic to Rasa, so long as it is useful for Rasa. Effective 
expression, the embodiment of the poet’s idea, is Alamkara. 
It is not as if they are m sorne separate place, like jewels in a 
box, to be taken and added. As has been explained in the 
opening part of this chapter, the several ways of expressing 
ideas which are to convey the Rasa are called Alamkara-s. 

— I 21^ ^ 3TTt5FIT:, 3^- 

51^:, I 

Anandavardhana, p. 87. 





cR[T?SRf: J| Mahimabha^, p. 87. 


Prom Rasa to the musical sound which aids its realization, 
poetry is one xmity, one complex of rich experience. 

The purposiveness of Alamkara is inevitable like the pur- 
posiveness of poetry. One should not judge Alamkara and 
poetry from a purely utilitarian point of view. There is 
simply beautiful poetry, which is nothing but the poet’s 
desire to express taken shape. ‘ These very decorations cany 
the emotional motive of the poet which says ‘‘ I find joy in 
my creations; it is good ‘ When in some pure moments 
of ecstasy we realize this in the world around us, we see 
the world not as merely existing but as decorated in its 
forms, sounds, colours, and lines, we feel in our hearts that 
there is one who through all things proclaims I have joy 
in my creation ^ Nature is the creation of God’s Itla, 
poetry, of the poet’s lild. 


^ Tagore, ‘ The Creative Ideal l,.-m -4Bl^^^ction Creattm 
Unity, Macmillan, 1925. ^^ndriv^ 
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Dhanapala’s Tilakamanjan^ p. 130» 


It is a proper emphasis on both the content, emotion and 
thought, and the form, the poetic expression,^ that is contained 
in the dictum of the Sanskrit critics that poetry is ukti-pradhdna 
or abhidha-pradhana. As Tauta says in the well-known passage 
quoted by Hemacandra {KAn^ p. 316), one may have the 
vision, [darsand) and be only a seer (m), but he becomes a 
poet {kav^ only when he renders that vision into beautiful, 
language {vamand)? The poetic expression is, generally 
speaking, heightened or made striking by an out-of-the-way- 
ness, which is called Vakrokti or Alamkara. This striking 
quality of the figure is pervasive of the whole range of the 
form and helps to ‘ detect ’ poetry. When the figurative 
deviation from the ordinary mode of speaking is scrutinized, 
it is found that, in some cases, the deviation is more than in 
others. Indeed, there are cases which do not show any deter- 
minable and definable deviation, cases which we call ' natural 


^See also chapter XI on ‘ Bhoja and Svabhavokti ’ in 
Bhojds Srngdra Prakasa, pp. 132-7. 

^ Says Oscar Wilde in The Picture of Dorian Gray^ p. 159r 
‘For, canons of good society are, or should be, the same as canons 
of art. Form is absolutely essential to it.’ 

® See also above p. 53. 
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description ^ Suck ^ natural description % when it is of an 
emotional situation, is called a case of E.asa, or Rasa-ukti 
according to Bhoja;^ and when it is of anything else or of an 
object of Nature, it is called Svabhavokti. This chapter is 
devoted to a survey of the history of this concept Svabhavokti* 
We first catch a glimpse of Svabhavokti in the introductory 
verses in Bana’s Harsacarita: 


5^ II I, introd . verse 8. 


Jati is the old name of Svabhavokti* Bana says that Jati or 
Svabhavokti must not be gramya^ ordinary, vulgar, insipid or 
stale. Jati is the statement of things as they are. That is 
what the ordinary speaker and writer does. Poverty of poetic 
power, absence of a wizard-force with words, a sense of bare 
necessity, parsimony in expression, a sense of sufficiency, an 
anxiety to state the bald truth with absolute fidelity to facts — 
these produce a kind of expression which is a bare statement 
of things as they are. Ordinary talk, legal expressions, and 
scientific writings are examples. These two, ordinary talk 
and the technical jargon of science [laukika and idstriya ex- 
pressions) are both excluded from the scope of Jati. Jati is 
a poet’s statement of the natural state of things. Hence does 
Bana say that Jati has to be agrdmya?^ 


^ See Bhoja^s Srngara Prakdsa^ pp, 109 ff. 

^ Vidyanatha qualifies Svabhavokti by the word cdrui 

1 p. 277. 

And Kumarasvamin explains that corn means agrdmyai only a 
beautiful statement of things as they are, is Svabhavokti; 

. . . 31^ 13^ I, 

Pra. Rud., p. 277. 
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How this ‘ natural description ’ came to be called Jati is 
a question worth investigating. Perhaps Jati refers to its origin 
from the root jan and means the presence or presentation 
of things as they arise or are. Or Jati refers to the general 
characteristics that go to mark out a thing or a class of things.^ 
Objects like trees, birds and deer are described, delineating 
graphically the attributes and actions of their class. This 
would form a description of Jati and perhaps this was the 
earliest variety of natural description to be recognized and 
christened among Alamkara-s. As a matter of fact, we find 
Dandin giving four classes of Svabhavokti: Jati, Dravya, 
Guna and Kriya. It is reasonable to believe that the first and 
earliest variety, Jati, was extended as a name to the rest also. 
Says Dan^n: 


i ii. a. 

TIM 


1 II. 13. 


And he illustrates Jati-Svabhavokti by a description of the 
class-attributes of the species of birds called parrots: 

1| II. 9. 


This cdrutva and agrdmyatd are involved in the very conception 
of the Svabhavokti Alamkara and hence, Kuntaka’s fear that the 
cart-drivcr’s talk also will become Svabhavokti is imfounded. 




I FJ, I, p. 24. 

^ Compare the discussion in §astra-s about Jati as a padartha, 
along with i^ti. and akrti. The view that Jati is padartha was 
h^ by Vajapyayana and also by the Munamsaka-s. 
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We miss the word jdti in Bhamaha but not the concept 
of ^ natural description/ In the introductory paragraph, it 
was pointed out that the proper garb for a poetc idea is a 
striking form, emphatic by virtue of its heightened nature; 
but that within its realm, there are varying degrees of this 
quality of strikingn^, force and departure from the normal 
mode of expression ; and that, comparatively speaking, there 
are cases in which such deviation is least and which, as a 
oonsequence, are called Svabhava-ukti, ‘ natural expression 
JNfow, Bhamaha proceeded with his treatment of poetry 
thus: Flaws must be avoided in expression and though a 
flawless piece by itself may be lovely, because of its natural 
beauty, yet embellishments beautify it, as ornaments beautify 
^ven the naturally lovely face of a woman. 

^ II 1. 13. 

When Bhamaha says thus that a lovely face does not shine 
without ornaments, he seems to contradict himself. The con- 
clusion we can draw from this verse is that though Bhamaha 
■emphasizes ornament very much, he is aware of a beauty 
which is natural to a piece of poetry, and which is not bom 
of ornament. This ornament or Alamkara is a certain striking 
departure in expression for Bhamaha. When no such striking 

^ Rudrata made such an analysis of figures and his first class 
of Alamkara-s forming the Vastava group involves the least 
hgurative micitrya. Of the many in this group, the Vastava 
figure par excellerwe^ as Namisadhu specially points out, is Jati. 
And it is because Jati concerns itself directly with the thing as 
it is, without any great * sahda-vaicitryay that Bhoja counts Jati as 
an Arthalamkara and that, the first. 
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departure is recognizable, the expression is not an Alamkara^ 
This is clear when Bhamaha refutes hetu, sukpna and lesa as. 
Alamkara-s, since, according to him, the expression as a whole 
in these cases does not show any vakrokti, 

II II. 86. 

If this vakratva is not to be found, the expression is mere 
‘ news ’, mere information-giving; it is vartd. Following the 
above-quoted verse, Bhamaha says: 


ft II II. 87. 

The first line here is au instance of an utterance which as a. 
whole, samaddya-ahhidhdna, is bereft of any vakrokti', and’, 
this is what is called varta, news. Thus as against poetry, 
there is set this vartd, which may be insipid loka-vdrtd or 
technical sdstra-vdrtd, Vdrtd, however, differs firom Jati or' 
Svabhavokti: for vdrtd is, to adopt Bana’s language, grdmya 
jdtih. Thus, we have ordinary expression which is vdrtd; 
then natural poetic expression called Jati or Svabhavokti and 
then Vakrokti. 

If these meanings are not settled thus, there would be a 
loo^ use of vdrtd or Jati. Dani^ uses the word svabhdvokti 
or jati loosely when he says: sdstrewasyaiva sdmrdjyam; he refers 
here to vdrtd only. Similarly vdrtd also has been loosely 
used as a synonym of Jati. Just after aiisayokti, yathdsam- 

and utpreksd, we find Bhatti illustrating a figure called 
vdrtd, by a verse describing the mountain Mahendra. 
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This shows that vdrtd is meant as a synonym of Jati or Sva- 
bhavokti and that in the pre-Bhanaaha literature, Svabhavokti 
was recognized by some, some called it Svabhavokti, others 
Jati and still others vdrtd. Bhatti must be taken as calling it 
vdrtd. The Vi^dharmottara^ in its small section on Alam- 
kara, calls it vdrtd: 


In Bhamaha, we find vdrtd distinguished from Svabhavokti;, 
he restricts vdrtd to non-poetic utterances in which there is no 
vakrokti. Dan(^n does not mention the word vdrtd (amidst 
Alamkara-s) but uses the words Jati and Svabhavokti as» 
synonyms. 

The Jayamangald ^ on Bhatti has an original explanation 
to offer on vdrtd^ not found elsewhere. It says: 


i w ifesT, l%w^isr i m 

=S[ m II (Bhamaha, II. 93.) 


^ There is considerable difference between the Jayamangda 
and Mailinatha’s gloss on Bhatti on the question of the particular 
Alamkara illustrated in a particular verse of Bhatti. Atha lakpnam^, 
etc., X. 42 or 43, is an illustration of Svabhavokti for Mallinatha. 
and of Ati^yokti (what a difference 1) for the Jayammgdd, If the 
Jayamangda sees vdrtd in X. 45 or 46, Mallinatha sees Ati^yokti 
there. In the case of some verses, Mallinatha does not point out 
any figure. And this difference between the commentators on. 
Bhatti does not seem to have been pointed out by scholars. 
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^TOFI q^oi: I 

TO grate R=g^ 11 ^ 1 

NS. ed., under X. 46. 

In Bhatti, the word Svabhavokti is absent. There is 
•only vdrtd, which is illustrated by a natural description of a 
mountain. From this we must conclude that Bhatti must be 
understood to hold according to writers whom Bhamaha did 
not follow, that vdrtdvjdiS, synonymous withjati and Svabha- 
vokti. But the Jayamangald closely follows Bhamaha whose 
text alone it quotes. It explains Bhatti by Bhamaha and 
naturally there is some difficulty. The Jayamangald starts 
with two definite ideas: (1) that Bhamaha accepts an Alam- 
kara called Svabhavokti and (2) that the verse on vdrtd is 
a verse on an Alamkara called vdrtd^ with an illustration in 
the first line. Hence, the Jayamangald reads the verse on 
3}drtd differently: 

iteirf^ TO grate 1 

for 

#ggi{^ T% ggsg grafte i 

Having started with these two ideas, the Jayamangald 
Tias to indicate the difference between vdrtd and Svabhavokti. 
It says ingeniously that there is one major Alamkara called 
mdrtd which is the stating of things in strict accordance with their 
natural state and that it has two subdivisions: vinsta and 
nirvisista. The visisfa vdrtd is called Svabhavokti and the 
inirvmstd vdrtd is’ simply called vdrtd. Bhatti’s verse is an 
illustration of the former. From the Jayamangald'' s remarks, 
we see that by visista^ it means the description of one particular 
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object with its attributes^ and by nirvisista^ the description 
of a composite view of Nature or one in which there are no 
attributes added to the objects which are just presented; the 
former is illustrated by Bhatti’s description of Mt. Mahendra 
with its attributes, and the latter by gaio ^stam arkaky etc,^’ 

But Bhamaha kept vdrtd and Svabhavokti separate. The 
latter, he refers to as an Alamkara and illustrates. The former, 
he refers to with derision as a name for insipid detailing of 
some facts, for expressions devoid of striking deviation. 
Closely following, as it does, his rejection of hetUy suksma 
and kh which do not show any vakratmiy the verse does 
not seem to yield itself to the different reading and conse- 
quent different meaning which the Jayamangald gives it. 
That the verse mentioning hetu^ suksma and lesa and the 
next verse speaking of gato ^stam arkahy etc. as mere vdrtd, go- 
together is proved by a reference to Dandin where Bhamaha, 
ll. 86-87 are taken together. Dandin, in the Hetucakra, 
speaks of gato ^stam arkah, etc. as jndpaka ketu Alamkara and 
considers it as uttamabhusam as if to spite him who referred 
to hetu together with suksma and lesa as no Alamkara at alL^ 

Thus I mn of opinion that the word vdrtd in Bhamaha 
is not the name of an Alamkara. Dr. De is of opinion that 

^ Dr. S. K. De says {Sk, Poe., I, p. 53) that Bhatti does not 
recognize Svabhavokti. We do not know that, for as Dr. De 
himself points out (p. 52), the Jayamangald is the guide to what 
Bhatti recognized and illustrated. According to Mallinatha, 
X. 42 (or 43), atha laksmana, etc. is Bhatti’s illustration of 
Svabhavokti; and in X. 45 (or 46) where the Jayamangald sees 
vdrtd, Mallinatha sees atisayoktil 

2 From this we have to infer that some predecessor of Bha- 
maha whom Bhamaha criticizes but whom Dandin follows, gave 
the instance gato ^stam arkah, etc. and held it as an Alamkara 
called hetu. 
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there is an Alamkara called vdrtd which Bhamaha mentions 
and rejects in the passage discussed above. On p. 36 of vol. II 
of his work on poetics, he says that in the second stage of the 
development of Alamkara-s was added ‘ a seventh figure 
mrtd which is referred to by Dandin in I. 85 but which is 
not accepted by Bhamaha’. On p. 109 (ibid.), he says: 
‘ With Bhamaha he [Dandin] alludes to vdrtd (I. 85) which 
is illustrated by Bhatti but which disappears from later 
poetics, being included perhaps in the scope of Svabhavokti.’ 
Mm. P. V. Kane also opines that in the passage discussed 
above, an Alarnkara called vdrtd is rejected by Bhamaha, 
Such a view does not seem to be tenable. The Jayamangald 
which speaks of a vdrtdlarnkdra has a curious reading for 
the second line of Bhamaha’s verse. This reading itself does 
not agree with the context in Bhamaha, If Bhamaha is 
refuting an Alamkara of some predecessor, called vdrtd in 
that verse, the verse must have been written otherwise. 
As it is, it must be taken as closely connected with the previous 
verse refuting hetu, suk^a and lesa and must be taken to give 
an instance of an ahhidhdna-samuddya^ an expression as a 
whole, which has no vakrokti {yakroktyanabhidhdna) ; and hence 
not a case of Kavya [ityevamddi kirn kdvyaml) but only a bald 
communication of facts {ydrtdm endrn pracaksate) , It is clear 
that in Bhamaha, vdrtd is not used as the name of an Alamkara, 
Not has vdrtd^ the Alamkara, anything to do with the word 
vdrtd in Dandin, I. 85, but of which more in the section 
on Dan<^. 

Soon, after dealing with a few Alamkara-s, Bhamaha 
comes to Svabhavokti: 


I 

m II 
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(or 1 


*IT %: ll II- 93-4. 


There is a discussion among scholars on the question: Did 
Thamaha accept Svabhavokti as an Alamkara? Some say that 
the somewhat indifFerent reference to it in the words iti kecit 
J)racaksate shows that Bhamaha did not accept it as an Alam- 
iara. As regards Bhamaha’s attitude towards Svabhavokti, 
one purvapaksa is completely ruled out, namely that it is 
not mentioned by him. Bhamaha mentions, defines and 
illustrates it. In this respect, it resembles diis^ III. 55-6. 
To begin with, the fact that Bhamaha defines and illustrates 
Svabhavokti is some proof of his acceptance of it as a figure. 
The figures which Bhamaha does not accept are not referred to 
by him in such terms. If he does not accept a figure, he sa-^ 
ndlamkdratayd matah. Witness the case of hetu^ sukpna and ksa. 
The words iti kecit pracaksate is no argument for assuming that 
Bhamaha does not accept Svabhavokti. Many Alamkara-s 
are introduced in these terms. These words cannot serve as 
an argument even for the view that Svabhavokti has a dubious 
existence in Bhamaha. Dr. De sometimes speaks of Svabha- 
Tokti as having a dubious existence in Bhamaha though in 
vol. II of his Poetics and in his Introduction to his edition of 
the Vakroktijivita^ he is of the view that Bhamaha does not 
accept this figure. Dr. A. Sankaran says in his Theories of 
Pasa and Dhvani (p. 22) that Bhamaha does not accept this 
figure. D. T. Tatacharya examines these views and replies 
to them in his M.O.L. essay on the ^ Definition of Poetry 
published in the JOR^ Madras.^ Udbhata and Kuntaka 


WoL III, pp. 332-8. 
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considered Bhamaha as accepting Svabhavokti. Udbhata 
has enumerated and defined Svabhavokti in the same order 
and place as in Bhamaha. The ^ ancients ’ {ciramtana-s) 
who figure in Kuntaka's purvapaksa as accepting Svabhavokti,, 
include Bhamaha. Bhoja who digests completely Bhamaha,, 
Dandin and Rudrata gives Bhamaha’s illustration of Svabha- 
vokti in his treatment of that figure which shows that, accord- 
ing to Bhoja, Bhamaha accepted that figure. If Kuntaka had 
the slightest hint that Bhamaha did not accept this figure, he 
would have reinforced his critique against Svabhavokti with a 
reference to Bhamaha's text to that effect. 

On p. 61 of vol. II of his Poetics^ Dr. De says: ^ When 
words are used in the ordinary manner of common parlance, 
as people without a poetic turn of mind use them, there is no 
special charm or strikingness. Such Svabhavokti or "natural 
mode of speech to which Dandin is so partial but which he 
also distinguishes from Vakrokti, is not acceptable to Bhamaha 
and Kuntaka, who refuse to acknowledge it as a poetic figure 
at all.’^ One cannot point out any passage in Bhamaha 
which refutes Svabhavokti and it is wrong to club Bhamaha 
with Kuntaka who elaborately argues against Svabhavokti, 
as can be seen in a further section. And there is nothing like 
partiality for Svabhavokti in Dandin. If one views Bhamaha 
as being inimical to this figure, he imagines Dandin to be 
overfond of it. Nor is the attribute adyd alamkrtih applied 
by Dan^n to Svabhavokti a sign of his partiality for it. The 
attribute only means that in the field of poetic expression 


^ No Alamkarika gives such a definition of Svabhavokti. 
As I have pointed out at every step, according to all writers, 
Svabhavokti is nut a bald statement but has necessarily to be 
‘ striking 
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where Vakrokti rises gradually, Svabhavokti stands first or at 
the bottom involving the least vakratd\ it is the starting point, 
the ground for Vakrokti to come into further play. 

Sri Tatacharya has, it seems, committed an excess while 
trying to prove that Bhamaha accepted Svabhavokti. He says 
that when Bhamaha said 






L 39. 


he meant like Dandin to divide poetic expression into two 
realms, Vakrokti and Svabhavokti; and Tatacharya puts 
a forced interpretation on vakrasmbhdvoktjd which does not 
mean vakroktyd and svabhdvoktyd but means only vakra-svarupa-- 
uktyd^ the word svabhdva here meaning ^ of the nature of 
Consequently Tatacharya holds that Bhamaha also, like 
Dandin, classified mnmaya into two classes; Svabhavokti and 
Vakrokti. Tatacharya says : ^ As is shown above, in Bhamaha’s 
view, all the Alamkara-s other than the one Svabhavokti, 
are governed by the Vakrokti-principle.’ This is Dandin’s 
view,^ not Bhamaha’s. To Bhamaha, the absence of vakratd 
or vakrokti eliminates an expression from the fold of Alamkara; 
it will not be Svabhavokti but vdrtd — ^not like dkroiamdkvayan^ 
etc. but like gato ^stam arkah, etc. For Bhamaha Vakrokti is 
Alamkara, and Svabhavokti also which has its own degree 
of vakratd marking it off from mere vdrtd is comprised in 
Vakrokti. Dandin examihed the realm of poetic speech with 
greater keenness and said that since in Svabhavokti, the 
vakratd is least, let it stand apart. And even to this Dandin, 
the expression of Rasa, rasa~uktiy is still part of Vakrokti, 
and Bhoja therefore analyzed poetic expression further into 
three classes: Svabhavokti, Rasokti and Vakrokti. 


1 KI, Madras ed., H. 362. 
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Just as Bana said that a Jati should be agrdmyd, Dandin 
says that it should bring before our eyes the picture vividly. 
Jidndvastham paddrthdndm rupam sdksdd vivrnvati (II. 8) . Pratyaksam 
iva darsqyantiy says Tarunavacaspati, while the Hrdayamgamd 
which says sdksdd avydjena vivrnvati emphasizes that no artificial 
aid through a figurative flourish shall be used here. As 
previously indicated, Dandin gives four classes of Svabhavokti: 
Jati, Kriya, Guna and Dravya (II. 13). Bhoja [SKA^ III. 
6-8) multiplies the classes: Svarupa, Samsthana, Avasthana, 
Vesa, Vyapara, etc.; child, maiden, animal; time, place, 
etc. — elaborations borrowed by him from Rudrata.^ 

What about vdrtd in Dandin? It is not found in the con- 
text of Svabhavokti nor anywhere in ch. II. We find it in 
ch. I in Dandin’s treatment of the Guna called kdnti^ I. 85-87: 

^ II 

Kdnti has a certain amount of kinship with Svabhavokti, 
since in both, there is no perceptible stepping out from the 
normal mode of saying {laukikdrtha-anatikrama) , Such kdntiy 
Dandin says, is found in vdrtdbhidhdna and varnand and illustrates 
vdrtdbhidhdna with the following verse: 

ll I. 86. 

^ The anonymous gloss on the Kdvyddaria in the NS ed. 
has a strange comment on ndndvastham in Dandin’s definition of the 
Svabhavokti. It says that, according to some who base themselves 
on this condition of nmdvastkay only a description of an object 
in sewered stages or of several objects in several staieSy constitutes 
a Svabhavokti, and not the description of an object in a single 
state I This too literal inteiyretation of Dandin is not justifiable. 
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Tlie Gaudi style which wonid not be content wi.th this kind of 
expression with kmti^ would say; dmadhunyam imradhyaMy etc. 
This mrIM is a sweet compliment or word of welcome or 
inquiry on the occasion of the arrival of a worthy guest. It is 
thus clear that vdrWi here is not any Alamkara, nor the 
Alamkara which the Jayamangald says Bhatti is illustrating. 
Such is the view of the commentators and later writers also, 
none of whom sees reference to any Alamkara in the vdrtd 
here. Vmtd noma anyonyakathanam^ says the Hrdayamgamd. 
Hemacandra, while reviewing the old Guna-s in his gloss on his 
own Kmydnusdsmta refers to Dandin’s kmti in mrtd and vamam 
and interprets mrtd as a ^ compliment tatra upacdrmmawm 
mrtd; praiarmdvacamrn vantand (p. 200). Simhabhupala also 
says that vdrtd is a welfare-inquiry: vdrtd ndma kidalapraha-- 
purvikd sarnkathdy (TSS ed., p. 67). Ratnesvara’s gloss on SKl^ 
I, p, 114, says: andmaye priydldpe vdrtarn vdrtd ca kirtyateJ' 

Rudrata classifies the Arthalamkara-s into four classes: 
udstava, aupamya^ atisaya and Mesa. All the three here except 
the first involve an embellishment by a simile or an ex- 
aggeration or a play on the words. In vdstava, we have the 
bare idea as it is, untwisted {aviparita); but even as Bana 
said agrdmyay Rudrata says, pustdrtha. Apusta, the bald state- 
ment, comes under the dosa-s. 

it 

KAk, VII. 10. 

^ Gf. Jivananda Vidyasagara’s gloss on the Kduyddarsa : ^ 

Here is mentioned another meaning also of vdrtd as itihdsmarnma 
which is not satisfactory. But none has taken Dandin’s vdrtd 
here as the name of an Alamkara. 
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Namisadhu: 

‘ lDTPri% 3^ g: I 

m 31^ 3 TjtJFPi; II ’ 


To this class of Vastava figures, Rudrata assigns sahokti^ 
samuccqya, Jati, yathdsamkhya^ bhava^ parydya, visama^ anumdna^ 
dipaka, parikara^ parivrtti^ pansamkhyd^ hetu^ kdranamdld^ vyatireka^ 
anyonya^ uttara^ sdra, suksma, lehy avasara^ milita and ekdvalL 
Of these, Jati is par excellence. In VII. 30-31, Rudrata. 

speaks of the several varieties of Jati, form, pose, etc. and 
subjects for Jati like children, maidens, etc. as already men- 
tioned. There is one point in Namisadhu’s gloss on Jati in 
Rudrata which is worth noting. He says that whereas 
vastava means only a statement of a thing as it is, Jati im- 
plies a vivid picture that can create an experience {anubhava) of 
the thing in the mind. Jatistu anubhavarn janayati^ yatra 
parastham svarupam varnyamdnam eva anubhavamivaititi sthitam? 
This is the significance of the qualification to Jati which writers* 
add, agrdmya^ cdru^ pusta and so on. 

Udbhata recognizes Svabhavokti and gives it with a. 
definition and illustration in the third Varga: 





^ Perhaps, following Namisadhu, Srutasagara Suri, in his com- 
mentary on Somadeva Suri’s Tasastilakacampu (KM 70, I. 27, p. 8) 
says about svabhSoakhyana that this fixes a picture on the mind: 
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II III. 8. 9. 

What must be noted in Udbhata’s treatment of Svabhavokti 
is his unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti 
to the hevdka^ eagerness or fondness, in their respective 
activities of young ones of animals and the like.^ Neither 
to one class of beings like the young animals nor to one 
aspect only, namely action {kriya) can Svabhavokti be restrict- 
ed. The commentary on Udbhata’s KASS published in the 
OOS as Tilaka’s, definitely says that a description of the 
nature of things as such is not Svabhavokti but only the 
Jtt^vdka of young animals and the like in their activities; 
vydpdrapravrttasya bdlamrgddeh samucitah£vdkanibandhmam 
ihdvoktih 1 m tu svabhmamdtrakathamm. But, fortunately, 
Pratiharenduraja liberally interprets hevdka and enlarges the 
•scope of this figure to its normal extent. 

^ From the beginning, the illustrations have had a preference 
for animals, birds, rural folk, etc. These not only come first 
when one thinks of Nature but also there is this fact that descrip- 
tions of human characters involved in the theme come under 
some of the Rasa-s depicted and for purposes of effective expression, 
the treatment of these would involve some specific Alamkara-s like 
simile, mataphor, etc. This must have weighed with Udbha*ta 
when he mentioned especially the class of beings figuring in Svabha- 
vokti. Hamsamitthu, in his Hamsamldsa (ch. 43, p. 241), 
evidently follows this line of thought when he confines it to 
inferior things ’, i.e. those coming imder uddipana-vibhdva*. 

It may be noted that although they do not say this in so many 
words, many writers mention in their definitions of Jati, words 
like vastu and paddrtha for the things to be described. 
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Damodaragupta, contemporary and colleague of Ananda* 
vardhana, recognized Jati as an Alamkara. He says in his. 
Kuttanlmatay 786 : 

c2lTBT^sf^ I 

Os^ 

Bhoja’s treatment of Svabhavokti has somethig note- 
worthy, both in his Sarasvatikanthabharana and the Srngdm- 
prakaJa. The SKA^ says in III. 4-5: 

5|IM II 

5iT2Prt(JiPr)M ^ er n 

Characteristics which are inherent in things in their several 
states and which, by nature, pertain to them form the 
subject of Jati. By the second qualification that the charac- 
teristics shall pertain to the things by nature, svebhyah svebhj& 
nisargebhyah^ Bhoja, as explained by Ratnesvara, excludes 
external associations like reminiscences, reflections, etc. on 
seeing the objects.^ The first qualification is fully explained 
in the second verse firom which we learn that it is intended 
to keep distinct the Alamkara Svabhavokti and the Guna 
mthauyakti. This question takes us to Vamana’s artkaguno- 
arthaoyakti in the definition of which Vamana uses the word 

^ For this correct reading, see Bhatta Gopala’s gloss on the- 
Kmyaprakdsa, 

‘JT latcT Weft’ 

Wet 3nf — #531; ^ I I Ratnesvara. 
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misMsvabhdva and whose two illustrations are simply two cases 
of Svabhavokti. {KASu, III. 2. 13). VastusdabkmmpkiiMt^am 
arthaujaktih \ vastunam bhmdndm svabhmasja spJmtateam jad^ mm 
arthavjaktik. It is clear from this that either artkmfukti or 
Svabhavokti does not obviate the need for the other; nor is 
there any need to point out how the two do not overlap. It 
is rather illogical to distinguish two things of two different 
classes, one a Guna and another an Alamkara. This arthu^ 
T^akti of Vamana is a quality pertaining to the Alamkara 
called Svabhavokti, and to other kinds of expressions also.^ 
Still Bhoja tries to show us the difference between arthcmyakti 
and Svabhavokti. He says that in artkavjakti only those 
aspects of an object are presented which form its i^rmanent 
distinguishing attributes {sawakdlikam rupam) , whereas in 
Svabhavokti those aspects which are manifest as a result of a 
particular mood or situation {uvasthdsu jdjamdnam rUpam) are 
presented. This latter is, as contrasted with the * sdrvakdlikm 
svarupa \ an ‘ dgantukmsvarupa \ Says Ratnesvara: 





3tBT I ^ 




This is an unnecessary distinction which brings in its 
train an unwarranted restriction of the scope of Svabhavokti 

^ Mammata rightly realizes arthavyakti to be a quality pre- 
eminently necessary for all good poetry and gives its scope as 
embracing not only Svabhavokti but also cases of Rasadhvani, etc. 
See TSS ed. of the Kdsyaprakdsa, ch. 8, p. 187. When Hema- 
candra says that Vamana’s arthmycklv-gwia is needless, because 
it is nothing but the Alamkara named Jati, he is not making a 
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to ' special states Bhoja here resembles those who dragged 
down the prahandhagunabhavika to the state of Vakyalam- 
kara and then began propounding its difference from Sva- 
bhavokti.^ 

The Agnipurdna^ which draws upon Bhoja to a great 
extent,^ borrows this classification of the nature of a thing 
into sdroakdlika and dgantuka or jdyamdna. The Agnipurdna 
calls Svabhavokti by the name Svarupalamkara (ch. 344): 
svarupam atha sddrsyam utpreksdtisaydvapi. It defines the figure 
thus: 


WTT I 

From its stopping with this and saying no more, we have to 
conclude that the Agnipurdna would have Svabhavokti in both 
cases unlike Bhoja who would have arihavyakti in the former 
case. 

Besides reproducing what he" said in the SKA on 
Svabhavokti or Jati, Bhoja gives an additional idea in his 
Sr. Pra. As indicated once previously, he carries out to its 
scientific length the classification in Dandin of poetic expres- 
sion into Svabhavokti and Vakrokti. He separates the Rasa-s 

proper criticism {api ca jdtir ndmdyam alarnkdra p. 199). Cf. 
Bhatta Gopala: Vamananiaryddayd tu artkavyaktyd svabhdvoktyapalapahy 
p. 187.. 

^ See also ch. on Bhoja and Svabhavokti in Bkoja^s Sr. Pra.y 
pp. 132-7. 

^ For other ideas in the Agnipurdjia taken from Bhoja, see the 
present writer’s ‘Riti and Guna in the Agnipurdna' in the 
vol. X, pp. 767-79. 
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from Vakrokti’s fold and constitutes them into the third class 
■called Rasokti. While doing so, he defines these three as 
expression dominated respectively by Guna, upamd and other 
Alamkara-s, and Rasa. 



Sr, Pra.^ Madras MS., voL II, chapter xi, p. 372- 

This is just hinted at in the fifth chapter of the SKA 
v/here Bhoja says: 

giS ii V. 8. 

The idea in defining in the Sr, Pra, Svabhavokti as expression 
dominated by the Guna-s is that when there is none of the 
figures beginning with upamd^ the only thing the expression 
possesses is the Guna-s. This has been explained at length in 
Bhojds Sr, Pra,^ pp. 136-7. 

Bahurupamisra accepts this threefold classification of 
poetic expression in his commentary on the Dasarupaka which 
I have reviewed in detail in JOR^ voL VIII, p. 325. 

The anonymous Sc^UjamijndTnsd^ edited in a very un- 
satisfactory manner in the TSS, is a work based on 
Bhoja’s Sr, Pra, which it reproduces extensively. It gives 
Bhoja’s classification of kdvya-ukti into these three classes of 
.smbhdm-^ vakra- and rasa-ukti-s; only it calls Svabhavokti, 
rjukti (p. 99). It reproduces also the SKA verse on the dif- 
ference between Svabhavokti and arthavyakti. 

In connection with Mammata’s treatment of Svabhavokti, 
the only interesting point to which attention can be drawn is 
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Vidyacakaravartin’s rather incorrect understanding and con- 
sequent needless criticism of the sdndhivigrahika^ a point 
which I have set forth at some length in a note in the ABO Ely, 
voL XIV, pp, 251 and 254. 

In the history of the concept of Svabhavokti, the names* 
of Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta stand out prominently. The 
former denies that it is an Alamkara and the latter comes out- 
with an eloquent defence of it as an Alamkara. Kuntaka 
must be taken as a follower of Bhamaha with this diffe- 
rence that while for Bhamaha, Svabhavokti is comprehendedi 
as a variety of Alamkara in Vakrokti, for Kuntaka, Svabha- 
vokti is not to be called an Alamkara or a species of Vakrokti 
because it is the very nature of the idea which forms the 
material for the further employment of Vakrokti. That is, 
Kuntaka considers Svabhavokti as the alamkdrya^ i.e. the* 
kdvyaiarlra and if it is itself called Alamkara, it will be an 
impossible case of Alamkara decorating itself, as impossible as* 
mounting on one’s shoulders. Kuntaka is not behind any- 
body in his appreciation of verses of unembellished grace, 
but in all those cases he would say that the subject or idea, 
itself, the vastu^ has an innate beauty (saundarya) or distinctive- 
ness {vakratd). Cases which are Svabhavokti for others would! 
be cases of vosiuvdkTatd for Kuntaka. But vdstu which has- 
vakratd is different from ordinary vastu devoid of vakratd^ as- 
in ordinary talk; does not, then, this distinguishing vakrata 
which separates lokaoastu and kdvyavastu amount to Alamkara? 
It may not be so much vicchitti as is found in other species oT 
Vakrokti but yet it is some vicchitti and as such is Alamkara;, 
and it does not pertain ordinarily to all instances; only poets 
are able to say things with that vastuvakratd. And vakratd is* 
Vakrokti. To t hi s Kuntaka would reply that as far as poetry* 
is concerned, only such vastu as has beauty is relevant; the 
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bare vastu is out of the scope of the discussion. But, if on 
the score of this vakratd^ one would call a spabMn^hjma as 
Svabhavokti Alamkara, Kuntaka would seem to yield a little 
that there is after all only a dispute in names. 

3i55fl^sfq ^ I ® VJ, p. 139. 

In the second Vimaiia of his Vyaktivimka^ Mahima- 
bhatta speaks of five flaws the last of which is vdcja-macam 
under which he treats of a closely related flaw, av&ya-vacam^ 
the saying of what ought not to be said. Attributes which 
just mention a thing and which do not add to the signifi- 
cance, or words which do not heighten the aspects of things, 

^ As Valmiki also would say (while describing Sita) : vapusa 
capyalamkrtd (Sundara, 17. 25). The best illustration of what 
Kuntaka calls svamahimnd bhUsanmtarar’Osakisnu, because of its 
own innate beauty, cannot tolerate an ornament, is in Kalidasa’s 
description of Parvati who is Beauty itself; when the women 
came; to decorate her for the marri^, they saw her and stood still 
for a moment unmindful of the ornaments kept nearby, captivated 
by her natural beauty: 

HR: It 

KS, VII. 13. 

See also Sri Harsa in Pfagamnda, III- 6: ^nd 

Bharavi in Kirdtarjunlya^ VIII. 40: | 

2 Some other minor objections are also pointed out by Kuntaka. 
He asks that if vastusmbhdva itself is Alamkara, what then shall 
an Alamkara adorn and adds that if vastusvahhdm itself is one 
Alamkara, every case of another Alamkara will be a case of samkwra: 
or samsrsti (FJ, pp. 24-5). 
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which are commonplace and devoid of any charm — these 
if expressed form the flaw of avdcya^vacana. Sometimes when 
a poet nods, when lesser writers have to fill in parts of the 
metrical line, such things get in. These Mahimabhatta calls 
apratibhodbhava^ born of a mind lacking imagination and 
inspiration.’ These are the Must’ that must be swept out 
of poetry, avakara as Mahimabhatta calls them. 

II 

^ II vv, II, p. 107. 

This topic directly leads Mahimabhatta to an examination of 
Svabhavokti Alarnkara. When a poet describes a thing as it 
is he must not present us with the well-known and common- 
place aspects of things, a description of which does not make 
the picture live before our eyes, apratyaksdyamdndrtha. Thus 
a case of Svabhavokti is most liable to the flaw of avdcya-vacana 
described in the terms svarupdnuvddaikaphala^ phalgu and 
apratyaksdyamdndrtha. Hence did Bana qualify Jati by agraiU’- 
yatva and Rudrata by pustdrthatva?- One must be a poet of 
imagination and inspiration to write a real Svabhavokti with 
power to live before our mind’s eye. In I. 12, p. 23, Kuntaka 
said that nothing can be talked of without reference to its 

bald statement comes under an arthadosa called aptisfa, 
mrakmkdra and so on. 

flcT: | g- H 

W, p. 109. See also Blioja’s SKA, pp. 30, 37 and 38 and Ratne- 
'Sara’s comm, thereon. 
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svabhma or nature, and that there can be no case of expression 
deviod of 5z?^2M<2z?^-delineation; for no object is conceivable 
without its nature and attributes. 

^ 35# 1 

II yj, I- 12. 

A statement of this unavoidable svabhdva cannot be an Alam- 
kara. With reference to this Mahimabhatta says: 

?T ft II 

II I, * - . . „f\ rv , 

^ T^: 'TK^TIM: I 

Sfcf ^ ^(sn')iT5 II 

ft%S*Rq ^ ^ I 

?r ^ II 

— 



^ q|g II 

?IT ft #1% I 

II 

^ This correct reading asja is found in the different readings 
given at the end of the TSS ed. of the VV, and is found also in Hema- 
candra who reproduces these verses on p. 275 of his KAn, Vjd. 

^ See Hemacandra for the correct word dkydmala, meaning 
‘ impure, tainted ^ 

® Means nirmkalpa-^atyaksa. 
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5?n# % irqfeci^ ii 

31^(31 ^')^ ^rN^RcPTT m I 

II w, p. 108. 

eTin^q^ ^r: i 

f| ii 

JRI: I 

^ ^q|?3g #1^ II ibid., p. 109. 

The commentary on the VV does not extend to this section 
hut the following extracts will serve to show how Hemacandra 
and Mamkyacandra understood the above verses of Mahima- 
bhatta : 

^T^R^qr q^Riq? 

^qqoq»% ^ 5fT^f%R: I ^ =q — 

^J^+iqdRf ^qf II ’ (Kuntaka) 

4i%^teqfs^q5iq: I ^i%R^RRW^qj^qq^ 

^ I gqi =qff — 

(Quotation of the above verses from Mahimabhatta.) Hema- 
candra, p. 275, commentary; 

^ See Hemacandra. 

2 Hemacandra also reads incorrectly anyalamkdra. 

®This half is missing in the TSS ed. and is supplied here 
from Hanacandra. 
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5TR5fR: I e# 

5 se ^ 3{^: I 

Mamkyacandra’s gloss on the KPr^ p. 403. 

It is accepted by logicians that in one's apprehension of 
an object there are really two kinds of awareness, one of the 
object itself and another of the object as such and such, i.e. 
possessing a name. Perception is thus indeterminate and 
•determinate, nirmkalpaka and savikalpaka. Somewhat similar 
to this, there are the two apprehensions of an object by a 
poet endowed with penetrating imagination and by an 
ordinary man. The latter sees what is but the common 
nature {sdmdnjarupa) of an object; the expression which he 
uses in communicating about that object communicates only 
the ordinary nature of the object. But the imagmative eye of 
the poet which is like a Yogin's vision or a divine third eye, 
sees a special aspect of the thing, not with reference to 
its common nature, but details whose presentation reveal a 
wondrous picture of it. If we understand Mahimabhatta's 
sdmdnja and vUesa^sPabkdx^ci^s in such a general manner, 
Ms ver^s do not offer any problem for interpretation. The 
commonplace svabhdj^a of a thing will be the scientific facts 
about an object, its attributes as pertaining to a class; a 
bald statement of these as in gorapatyam bdivardak^ etc. would 
not constitute Svabhavokti Alamkara; this ordinary nature of 
the thing is the fact available in the world and forms the 
material for the play of the poet’s imagination and fancy; it 
is the alamkdrya. The striking and special aspect of the thing, 
its visista-svabhdba^ wMch the poet’s eye alone sees and his 
imagination alone embodies in words of peotry, is the obja:t of 
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Svabhavokti Alamkarana. In as much, as this visistasvabhava 
is not siddha, but is sadhyamana through the play of the 
poet’s pratibkd, it is Alamkara. The drab matter-of-fact 
svahhdva is out of the scope of any Alamkara. Hence did the 
previous writers also insist on Jati being agrdmya, pusta^ 
cam and so on. Ruyyaka call this sukpna-svabhdva and 
Vidyadhara, uccaih-smbhdva. Kuntaka would, however, reply 
that he is still unanswered; for, to him, it is the msistasvabhdva 
that forms the Kdvyadarira and the other svabhdva is out of 
account in a discussion in poetics. 






I FJ, III, p. 135. 



ibid., I. 6. 


Artha in Kavya is, by necessity, sundara. 

The visista-svabhdva-vamand is a case of the vastu itself 
having the requisite vakratd. But to others, as has already 
been said, this vakratd which is surely a result of the poet’s 
power and is not something existing there already, is reason 
enough to call the case an Alamkara. 

Ruyyaka has something special to contribute to the study 
of Svabhavokti. He has touched an aspect of the question, 
not dealt with by others. It is his distinction of Svabhavokti 
from bhdvika. It is, however, a question which cannot be- 
gone into fully except after a survey of the history of the 
concept of from the beginning and for this reason is 

reserved for the next chapter. 


^ Cf. apuftadosa and tdralamkaradosa (in cases where the 
sS$imnya-smbh5va is given) in the Dosa-prakara^a of the books. 
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Sobhakara, the 13th cent. Kashmirian writer, in his 
Alamkdraratndkara {sutra 106) follows Mahimabhatta’s verses 
and interprets the two .kinds of pratyaksa-s mentioned therein 
as those of ordinary poets (kamtr-mdtrd) and great poets 
{mahdkavi)^ taking his stand on the word sai-kam-girdm in 
Mahimabhatta. But the more important point in Sobhaiara's 
treatment is the removal of the persistent association of animals, 
young ones, etc. with Svabhavokti and drawing his illustra- 
tions from descriptions of leading persons, including the hero. 
Sobhakara takes pains also to show how Svabhavokti is not 
covered by the Guna arthavyakti and how as distinct from the 
inherent elements of subtle nature or minute details in a 
thing, there is a special charm which the poet’s art adds to the 
drawing of a picture and it is this that constitutes the 
Alamkara called Svabhavokti. The charm or effectiveness 
of a thing is achieved in one way in figures like simile and 
in another way in Svabhavokti. 


1 p. 185. 

The SdMfyamirmmdy although drawing heavily on 
Bhcga, and eclectic, deserves notice in respect of two 
points. It takes fi"om Bhoja the distinction of Svabhavokti 
and arthmyakti Guna; it includes the former in Alamkara-s 
but imder the name Rjukti which is evidently taken from the 
varieties of Vahovakya in Bhoja {SKA^ II. 144; Bkoja^s 
Smgdra Prakdsa p. 368) and like the Alatnkdraratndkura of 
Sobhakara, considers Rjukti or Jati as applicable not only to 

^ The ed. in the Poona Oriental Series wrongly reads prakara’- 
ndntarendpi. 

9 
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the vivid descriptions of animals, young ones, etc. but to all 
such descriptions of things and persons as they are, in a graphic 
and striking manner, grdmya-varjitd, -Its two illustrations are 
accordingly of a young woman {bdld) and of Goddess Gandi. 

I 

II 

^ I 

5{Ff#3T II 
.... II (p- 99) 

In a further Karika, the text calls this Rjukti or Jati, 
Svabhavokti and adds that if the same straightforward ex- 
pression takes a metaphorical character, it leaves the fold of 
Rjukti and enters the other fold of expression called Vakrokti: 

. . * .11 

and illustrates an expression of that type. The Sdhityamimdmsd 
concludes its treatment of Svabhavokti, which it accepts, 
with a reproduction without any comments of Kuntaka’s 
verses against it being an Alamkara (p. 100) . 
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Bhamaha says at the end of his Alamkara-s: 

Rci!^ ^ II 

Wn: ’^[or ^]toT I 
^S^RIpSdT ^ 11 HI. 52-53. 


Bhamaha here speaks of a concept which he calls a Guna, 
not of vdkja^ but of the prabandha as a whole. As it has 
been treated at the end of Alamkara-s, we have to suppose 
that Bhamaha considered this also as an Alamkara, with this 
difference, that while the rest were restricted to a sentence 
•or statement in a particular context, this was pervasive of a 
whole part of a poetic composition or of the whole composi- 
tion itself. That Bhamaha takes this Bharikatva as an 
Alamkara is clear from his statement in the beginning of the 
third chapter: 

^ I in. 4. 

That Bhamaha considered this Bhavikatva described as a pra~ 
bandha Gana as an Alainkara is confirmed by the words of the 
Jayamahgala on Bhatti also; 
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What is this Bhavikatva? Bhamaha defines this as the 
quality which pertains to that part of a composition where the 
ideas of the past and the future presented by the poet are so- 
vivid as to look like belonging to the present. The term 
prahandha may be rendered here as ^ that part of the poem ^ 
on the force of the v^oxdLyatra and on the basis of the Jayamangala 
which points out only one canto in illustration of this 
Bhavikatva. 

But it seems that Bhavikatva is really a quality of prime 
necessity which all great and good poetry should, from 
beginning to end, possess. The poet is like the rsi who brings 
through the power of his vision the past and future into the 
present. 



Anarghardghava^ II. 34.. 


As one reads the poem, it should begin to live before his eyes: 
that is, to the mind’s eye of the reader the story should appear 
to happen in his very presence. It is this pratyaksdyamdnatva 
which the arsa-sahrdaya-s who listened to the inaugural recita- 
tion of Valmiki’s epic said that the Adikavya possessed: 

I I. 4. 17. 

Such a ‘ reality ’ called forth by * imagination ’ seems to 
be evoked by some word derived from bhdva — hhdva itself or 
bhdvand or bhdvika or bhdvita^ or udbhdvana. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out here that the twelfth anga of 
the Idsya is called bhdva and bhdvita and that it is defined as 
an ^ imaginary vision in which, having seen her lover in a 
dream, the beloved supposes him to be present with her and 
begins to give expression to consequent emotions : 
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R^NI: J 

M, Kasi ed., ch. XX, v. 139. 

SHT ^5# TJ^TOdri^ I 

a 

W(K ^ 11 ibid., V. 152. 

Abhinavagupta, who does not accept more than ten lasjmga-s^ 
refers to others who proposed two more Idsymga-s and here, 
he gives the bhmila as hhdvika. 

tot % etc. 

Abki. Bha., GOS ed., vol. II, p. 510. 

In the Bhd, Pra.^ Saradatanaya also gives it as Bhavika. 

To return to Bhamaha, the means to achieve this Bhavi- 
katva are mentioned by him in the second verse. They 
are three: dtroddttddbhutdtthatvam, kathdydh svabhi[ox vi)nitatd 
and sabddndkulatd. Of these three, it seems the second 
should be taken first. There does not seem to be any reference 
to drama or ahhinaya here, in the expression kathdydh svabhi’- 
nitatd. There is a reading svavinitatd which the Jayamangald 
supports. It simply means that the story should progress 
"very smoothly and with gripping interest, there being no 
hitch, no vagueness and nothing mystifying. Then comes 
the first means which applies to the ideas with which 
the story is worked out; the artha-s should be striking and 
exalted enough to capture the imagination. Then com« 
the third means, which refers to the verbal expression which 
should not be * involved ’ or such as to prevent quick grasp of 
the ideas or the story 

^ In the Sdrndnydbkinaya chapter (24th, Kasi ed.), Bharata 
refers to two kinds of drama and its presentation (prayoga)z 
Mhyantara and bdhya. In the definition of the dbkyantara 
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Bliatti, as interpreted by the Jayamangald^ considered 
that primarily poetry must have clarity (prasada) ; hence^ 
when after illustrating grammar he comes to the illustration 
of poetics, he calls the section Prasanna-kanda. Next to 
prasada are the Alamkara-s; then comes sweet charm {mddhurya^ 
guna) illustrated by a description of dawn; next appears a 
canto, the 12th, which is said to illustrate Bhavikatva. The 
Jayamangald here says that Bhavikatva is an Alamkara men- 
tioned as pertaining to a whole composition and not to a 
sentence; and it results from the ideas being " wonderful ’ and 
so on. It then quotes Bhamaha’s two verses on Bhavikatva 
and concludes that in that canto on mantra-nirnaya^ delibera- 
tion in Ravana’s court, Bhavikatva must be held to have 
been illustrated. 


l: 3^: I 

I ) ^ 5I#|cTq; I 

[the two verses of Bhamaha are quoted here] | *1^- 

ii p. 307. 


To begin with, this canto has five verses addressed to* 
Vibhisana by his mother (w. 2-6) . These five verses are said 
to illustrate uddttdrthatva. In the discussion and counsel that 
follow, one must look for the other features, kathdydh svavinitatd^ 
dabddndkulafd^ and citrddbhutdrthafva. Says the Jayamangala 
(p. 307): 


ndtyaprayoga, we find ideas similar to those by which Bhamaha 
defines Bhavikatva. 

I II V. 71. 
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sigszf^ I ^%i?iT 5i5^?iTf5gi 

II 


The Jayamangald says here only one definite thing: that 
the svavinitata of katka means subodhatd, easy understandability 
of the story. Beyond this, there is no specific explanation as 
to how exactly this canto answers to the conditions uddt- 
tdrtka, dtrdrtha, adbhutdrtha, kathdjdh svavinitata, and Mddnd- 
kulatd; perhaps what is meant is that the characters in the 
council held by Ravana and the speeches of each of them are 
all vh-id. Mallinatha does not add anything to the under- 
standing of this problem. 

Dandin also, like Bhamaha, calls Bhavikatva or Bhavdka, 
a prabandha-guna. He has three verses on it, at the end of 
his Alarnkara-s and in these verses, there are ideas not found 
in Bhamaha. 

^1T§[^ Sflf: W I 

(1) m' or 

I! 

( 2 ) I 

R^iqu i R f (3) (4) H 

11 II- 363-5. 

If we leave the initial agreement in calling it a prabandha- 
guna, we find that there is nothing of what Bhamaha said in 
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^Sandin’s description of the Bhavika, Perhaps, the fifth idea, 
the clear appearance of even a deep-lying idea by the force or 
the sequence of the expression, contains a faint echo of Bha- 
maha’s idea of the past and future being as alive as the present, 
pratyaksd iva drsyante yatrdrthd bhutabhdvimh. All the other 
ideas in Dandin, numbering four, turn on the derivation of 
Bhavikatva from bkdva^ so clearly stated in idea number one. 
The several parts or sections of a composition being mutually 
helpful, avoidance of needless details, descriptions only at 
places proper for them — all these are part of aucitya^ common 
in later days but striking in an early writer. All these ideas 
of aucitya^ flow out of the idea of the poet {kavihhdvaY and Dr. 
De finds here a mandksparsa (as Anandavardhana would say) 
of the aesthetical problem of poetry being the expression of the 
poet’s mind, with which, he adds. Western poetics is so much 
concerned and Sanskrit poetics so little.^ But what Dandin 
actually meant by katyabhiprdya can only be conjectured; and 
the commentators are of little help. It is however clear that 
Bhavikatva was in vogue among critics in the pre-Bhamaha 
days and that when we come to Bhamaha and Dandin, already 
guess-work had started. Dandin’s Bhavika as kavyabhiprdya^ 
the mutual helpfulness of parts, etc. died with him. No later 
writer revived it. For the later writers, the Bhavika was what 
Bhamaha gave them through Udbhata. 

Udbhata made it a definite Alamkara leaving out the 
adjunct, prahandha-gutm. He defines it towards the close of 
the sixth Varga, in a single verse: 

^ In fact, Dandin’s commentator Ra.tnasnjhana takes it so: 

511% . . . I Mithila 

ed.5 p. 198. 

^ See his Introd. to VJ^ p. xx; Sk, Poe.y II, p. 63, fn.; and 
Pdthak Commemoration Volume, p. 355. 
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WT ^ qwraf I 

KASS, GOS ed., p. 51. 

Bh^vikatva has now definitely become Bhavii:^. Udbhata 
felt that in the expression, dtroddttadbhutartka^ there is much 
redundance; he satisfied himself with a single qualification of 
artha, atyadbkuta. He left out Bhamaha’s second condition, 
Jcathdyah svabhinitatd. Perhaps honesty is responsible for 
Udbhata’s omission of this ununderstandable bit. Sabdam- 
kulatd recurs here as vdcdm anakulja. The main definition of 
Bhavika given by Bhamaha, the appearance of the past and 
future as if they were of the present, is retained by Udbhata. 

Pratiharenduraja occupies an important place in the 
history of Bhavika. At his hands the concept reached its 
widest interpretation. While commenting on Udbhata, he 
quotes and explains Bhamaha’s two verses on Bhavikatva; and 
Dandin’s explanation, bhdvah haver abhiprdyap^ is also found 
absorbed in Pratiharenduraja’s imaginative exposition of 
Bhavika. Vdcdm andkulya in Udbhata and iabddndkulatd in 
Bhamaha are interpreted by him as the quick delivery of the 
meaning, a quality of the words allied to prasada and arthavyakti; 
prasdda and arthavyakti are to be included here in this Bhavika 
.and not vice versa^ as Ruyyaka adds. 







Pratiharendu, p. 79.^ 


I Ruyyaka, AS^ KM ed., p. 182. 


^Ed. Banhatti, 1925. 
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Pratiharenduraja makes Bhavika the very essence of 
Rasa-realization. It has been pointed out by Ananda- 
vardhana [Dhva. Jf., II. 11, p. 82) that prasdda is pre-eminently 
necessary for Rasa-realization. The second condition kathdydh 
smhhinltatd is directly related by Pratiharenduraja to Rasa- 
realization by interpreting svabhinitatd as referring to the clear 
presentation [abhinaya) of the Rasa-s. 

3^ I p. 80. 

The other condition of Artha being citray uddtta and. 
adbhuta is emphasized by Pratiharendu as a feature of artha 
corresponding to the feature of sabda called sabda-andkulatd, 

^ qsBltoT |g:, 

I p. 80. 

Ideas should be exalted, expression transparent, and emo- 
tion graphically presented. When these are there, the Sahr- 
daya’s mind realizes completely the poet’s mind mirrored, 
in his poetry. Thus Pratiharenduraja touches Dandin’s 
bhdvah .kaverabhiprdyah and Bhatta Nayaka’s bhdvandvydpdra. 
It appears Pratihdrendurdja^ s idea of Bhavika has affinities with the^ 
concept of Imagination^ lying at the basis of not only poetic creation 
but also of the critids aesthetic re-creation of poetry in his enjoyment 
of it, Pratiharenduraja actually says that Bhavika refers^ 
both to the poet and to the Sahrdaya between whom a circuit 
of experience is completed. 


I it ^ 
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ilT2Ji#S?T ^ ?NjR^ 1 SR: ^ 

'Tsjsfe 53f^: WR^TRI^ mm 

I 

5RiR^ ?g32R. I ^ mm 

R?WT^R ’iTlf^'K^: 1 *#5%!^ 

I mjg ' — 

^ 5JRI#^45t I 
Sfif^ 11 

%T ^R^fFR: W ' 1 ^ ^ II 
11 pp. 79-80. 

Udbliata's illustration is a verse in which reference is 
made to a damsel having had {bhuta) collyrium in her eye 
and still appearing to have it, although it is not there, because 
of the beauty of the eye itself; and also for the same reason,, 
appearing as if already adorned with ornaments, although 
she is going to have them only sometime later [bhdvi), Prati- 
harenduraja no doubt offers some comments on the illustra- 
tion but what is illustrated in this verse is a far cry from the 
great concept of aesthetics that Bhavika is to him! 

Mammata^ takes his idea of Bhavika from Udbhata, but 
in his definition, he omits two ideas: first, the qualification of 

^ Bhma Alamkara in Rudrata has nothing to do with the 
Bhavika of this chapter, which is absent in Rudrata. 
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things by the attribute atyadbhutah and second, the means, 
vdcdm andkulya, Mammata’s illustration is much the same as 
Udbhata’s asid anjanam^ etc. explained above. It is however 
not the mention in so many ideas and words of the past and 
future that is meant by Bhamaha when he says that Bhavika 
is the quality which makes the past and future event so vivid 
as to appear like happening before our very eyes. Through 
Udbhata, and then through Mammatawe follow the gradual 
fall of what was perhaps once a great concept of aesthetics 
to the place of a narrow rhetorical figure of a vdkya. 

When Bhavika was reduced to this position, difficulty 
arose and writers had to show that it did not overlap with two 
others, namely Svabhavokti on one side and Rasokti on the 
other. Mammata’s commentator, Vidyacakravartin, explains 
why Mammata omitted from his definition of the Bhavika the 
statement of the means, sabddndkulya: When things of the 
past and future are visualized, there are two possibilities: the 
things by themselves may possess a power and beauty where- 
by their mere mention may make them seem to be actually 
present before us; or this quality of their becoming vivid 
enough to appear like things of the present may be wrought 
in them through the extraordinary gifts of expression in the 
poet, hbddndkulya, etc. To Bhamaha and Udbhata, only 
the latter cases were Bhavika; for to become an Alamkara, a 
poef s powers must have added something.^ Mammata how- 
ever, as explained by Vidyacakravartin, thinks that both 
cases are Bhavika; though it is true that for an Alarnkara 

^ This statement of Bhamaha’s and Udbhata’s view of Bhavika 
by Vidyacakravartin does not seem to be wholly correct; for, by 
the adjxmcts (citroddttddbhutarthatva and atyadbhutdh{bhdvdK)y both 
Bhamaha and XJdbhate mean that the things, by themselves also, 
must have something striking and gripping. 
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there has to be something wrought by the pc^t, we have 
Svabhavokti where the beauty is more or less already existing 
(siddka) ; even so, a presentation of such past and future 
things as possessing an innate t^auty and power is also a case 
of Bhavikalamkara; otherwise, we will have to commit the 
flaw of logical gauram by creating a new name for this variety* 
Ruy^^aka, in his Alarnkdrasarvasva^ first follows the older writers, 
and says that the former variety is not an Alamkara but later 
adds that if, on the analogy of Svabhavokti, some would like to 
call that also an Alamkara, that may be conceded; this 
reconciles the text of Mammata also.^ 

It was seen in Pratfliarenduraja’s exposition of the 
Bhavika how this concept became, at his hands, the very soul 
of Rasa-realization and how, on reading it, our minds went to 
Bhatta Nayaka’s bhmand^ and the concept of Imagination. 
Ruyyaka also says: 


^ SIRFT: TOT 








r 


AS, TSS ed., pp. 221-3. 


^ Vidyacakravartin here takes a sarndhivigrakika to task for 
not understanding Ruyyaka properly; this writer may be Siidhara, 
author of a commentary on Mammata or Visvanatha, author of 
the Sahityadarpana and a commentary on Mammata. See my 
paper in ABORI, XIV, pp. 251-2, 254 and Dr. S. S. Janaki, 
Alarnkdrasarvasva with Vidyacakravartin’s Sanjwmiy Introduction. 
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whicli Bhatta Gopala reproduces thus in his gloss on the KPr: 

m I II, p. 347. 

This relates bhdva or bhdvand more definitely to the 
reader also, even as Pratiharenduraja did. 

To begin with, Ruyyaka also defines (in the sutra) 
"Bhavika as simply as Mammata did, as the pratyaksdyamdnatva 
of bhuta and hhdvi^ without mention of the means sabdd- 
ndkulatd. But, in the Vrttiy he mentions the adbhutatva of 
the artha and the andkulatd of the sabda, Ruyyaka then 
points out that this Bhavika cannot be mistaken for or included 
in bhrdntimdriy atisayokti^ pratlyamdna’^utpreksd^ kdvyalinga^ rasavdn 
and svabhdvoktu Among these, we shall concern ourselves 
• only with Ruyyaka’s distinction of Bhavika from the last 
two, Rasavadalamkara and Svabhavokti.^ 

The gloss on Udbhata published as Tilaka’s in the GOS 
points out how Bhavika would collide with Svabhavokti and 
Rasavadalamkara. 


■ giqf^; I p.51. 


Svabhavokti and Rasavad (i.e. Rasokti as Bhoja would 
say) are easily distinguished. They are both direct and gra- 
phic presentation, the former of objects and the latter of 
emotions. The former creates a vastu-samvdda in our mind: 

^ See the closing section of the previous chapter on Svabhavokti. 
-Ruyyaka shows how Bhavika differs from Prasada-guna also. 
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it -rouses a mental image. The latter creates a citUmtti- 
samvada^ an emotional image. 


Ruyyaka, AS, with Jayaratha’s gloss, KM, 35, p. 181. 
5RRRT: I Jayaratha’s Vimarsini on the AS, p. 181. 


From Mammata as explained by Vidyacakravartin, we 
imderstand that the difference between Bhavika and Sva- 
Bhavokti is firstly, in point of time, i.e. things in Bhavika 
are either past or future; and secondly, in the restricted 
scope of Svabhavokti, which can describe only an object’s own 
natural form and action {svakriydrupa-varnand) . But Ruy- 
yaka says that Bhavika differs from both Rasavad and Svabha- 
vokti in being an objective realization in which the reader 
sees a thing as a yogin {bkinm-sawajna) sees the past and 
future; in Svabhavokti and Rasokti, the limiting contextual 
references get sunk; subject-object duality merges and not 
only is there a generalized or universalized experience [sdihin 
mnikrta) with reference to the characters presented in the 
the poem or drama, but there is also, for the time^ 
an eclipse or forgetting of the individuality of the reader or 
the spectator. 






'RRitd^rf^ iRTii m ^ 3 
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ii#: i . . . . . arqM 

^i%%: I a^f 

i^€ai??Twa:i If ^l^aRiqf ^ 

sid^: I AS, TSS ed., p. 224. 


Ruyyaka adds, at the end of the above passage, another 
difference between Bhavika and Svabhavokti: in the former,, 
only a miraculous (adbhuta and lokottara: see his illustration 
munir jayati^ etc.) incident figures, whereas in the latter, any 
ordinary idea. But this difference he casts off at once by 
saying that there may be cases of vivid realization of 
even ordinary things of this world, but then it would be a 
Bhavika with an element of Svabhavokti. Surely Ruyyaka 
does not mean that sphutatva alone in such a case makes up 
the Bhavika and the vastu being laukika makes up the 
Svabhavokti.^ 

I Ruyyaka, AS, TSS ed., p. 224. 

So, the main difference by which Ruyyaka would distin- 
guish Bhavika from Svabhavokti and Rasavad is that in the two 
latter cases, the pratlti is sddhdrana\ or it relates in the case of 
Bhavika to a thing of the past or future. But this again is a 
weak prop, to be given up. What kind of realization in 
poetry can there be without sddhdranikarana^ temporal as well as 
spatial? This universalization has to come about, even in 
the case of Bhavika. Ruyyaka no doubt knows this but 
he adds, that when this sddhdranlkarana floods the heart of 
the reader, the Bhavika becomes Rasavad. 


^ As Samudrabandha mistakes in his gloss, TSS ed., pp. 224-5.. 
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[ ibid., pp. 224-5. 

^ (a) Manikyacandra adopts Ruyyaka’s distinction of Bhavika 
from Svabhavokti and Rasayad. See Mysore ed. of the KFr^ p. 408, 

{b) Hemacandra says that Bhavika is either Svabhavokti or 
some feature pertaining purely to drama; that if it is pointed 
out as present in Muktaka-s, it is not found to be delectable! 
{Kl.Vyd., p. 293.) 

(c) Since Bhavika is said to present pictures separated by 
time, the Candrdloka adds a Ism-alamkdra called bhdnikacckavi for 
presentation of things separated by space. 

^ II V. 114. 

(d) For the connection Bhavika bears to the clear presenta- 
tion and realization of Rasa, see the following verse of Sri Harsa 
in his Jsfaisadhiyacaritai 

fR: 11 XIX. 1. 

(«) §obhakara of Kashmir, of the 13th centmy, has 
several noteworthy views in his Alamkararatndkara. On Bhavika 
{sStra 107), he changes the temporal distance of past and present 
in the definition, to just distance, thus including the spatial also: 

mprakrstasya pratjaksayarndnatvam. 

In the Vrtti, he includes other ways by which a thing can be remote, 
desakdtlena svahhdvma m viprakr^asya. 

but it is not clear what this third kind of distance is. From the 
illustration, we understand that this third distance refeis to a 
thing seen {pT(dyaks(£j but somewhat far from the perceiver. In 
the Vrtii further, he speaks of things that could not be actually 
seen but have only to be inferred. The factors that help the vivid 
visualization of all these three kinds of remote Ihin^ are the same 
10 
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old ones, although put in different termsj the wonderful nature of 
the idea, the clarity of the words, the straightforwardness of the 
expression, and the poet’s ability , to express effectively what he 
wants to convey. He also advocates the idea of hhdvand^ the 
idea presented by the poet being realized by the reader in his 
mind through this imaginative faculty. He then illustrates four 
varieties: two kinds of things removed by time, past and present, 
and two by distance, one not seen and one seen but far away . 
^obhakara shows also how Bhavika is not bhrdntimdn^ utpreksd^ or 
Svabhavokti and how it may be present together with the last. 



EITI 


The history of the concept of Riti has three stages: firet, 
when it was a living geographical mode of literary criticism; 
secondj when it lost the geographical association and came 
to be stereotyped and standardized with reference to subject; 
and third, its re-interpretation by Knntaka, the only Sanskrit 
Alamkarika, who with his fine literary instinct and originality 
as evidenced on many other lines also, related the Riti to 
the character of the poet and displaced the old Riti-s by 
new ones. 

Like national characteristics, there are also provincial 
characteristics in manners. These are studied by Bharata in 
the concept of pravrtti as part of the complete xmderstanding 
of the world in its infinite variety, of which Nafya is an 
mukara^ The concept of pravrtti in manners is Riti in 
speech, in literature. Riti is literary manner.^ We first hear 
of it in Bana. In the introductory verses at the beginning of 
his Harsacaritay Bana remarks that certain parts of the country 
produce literature marked by certain characteristics. 



3^ ^uiT^ ir 


^ See my paper on Lokadharmi, JOR^ Madras, VIII, pp. 63-4* 
^'Rajasekhara works out this relation between Pravrtti' and 
Riti in his mythological manner in his Kavyapurusa’s marriage 
with Sahityavidya. KM^ pp. 8-9.’ 
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There is no absurdity in such a geographical study; it is naturaL 
With the Orient and India in particular, the western writers 
associate opulence, extravagance, colour and exaggeration. 
These strike them as the eastern manner in life and literature. 
So also, Sana, speaking of the different parts of this country,, 
remarks that the northerners write nothing but double entendre^ 
the westerners, the bare idea; the southerners roll in imagi- 
native conceits while the Gauda-s (easterners) make a display 
of wordy tumult.^ But immediately Bana thinks that the 
best writer combines all these four qualities in the best manner^ 


^ Bana says in this verse that it is the westerners who write 
the bare idea with the least flourish. The bare idea {arthamdtrd} 
has its opposite in pallava. Bald idea is the flaw called apusta. 
and similarly, too much pallava is a flaw at the other extreme. 
Beautiful pallava, says Ratne^vara, in his commentary on the 
Sarasvatikanthdhharana, II, p. 157, is the essence of poetry. He 
quotes here two anonymous verses, according to which it is not 
the westerners (as said by Bana) but the northerners, Udicya-s^ 
as contrasted with the Daksinatya-s or Vaidarbha-s, that give 
the bare idea. 


If 




q^^^: q^g cT II 




The Vaidarbha-s or Daksinatya-s enrich their expressions. Excess^ 
of pallava would however merit criticism at Bhamaha’s hands in 
the words viruddhapadamasvartham bahupuranam dkulam and Mahima- 
bhatta would condemn it as aoakara. Ratneiwara refers only to the 
beautiful pallava which keeps within limits as in the Vaidarbha-s^ 
expression. Ratnewara considers the Vaidarbha-s as experts fit 
to sit in judgment on this subject. 
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Bana says: 




The bare idea is stale but a novel turn given to the idea in.al:« 
it striking: nwoo ^rthah. The natural description of tilings as 
they are, Jati can be effective, if the description is not bald and 


^ 1 SKI. Vya., p. 28. 


It is the vicious pailam which has prolix words and little idea 
that Sriharsa describes as the poison of speech. Fewest words 
for the greatest effect is, in Sriharsa’s view, the climax of style. 

tR: ft# gR w=sit f? ^JTcfT | 

J^ai^adka, DL B. 

There is, however, no imanimity in these traditions about 
characteristics of the style of writers of different regions. While 
we have known from standard writers about the undesirable 
features of the Eastern style, we hear of some praiseworthy ele- 
ments also associated with it. In Halayudha’s commentary on 
the Pingalacchandas, there are two illustrative verses which speak 
of the qualities of the Eastern and the Northern styles, the Pracya 
Vrtti and the Udicya Vrtti, which are sharply contrasted much in 
the manner of the Southern and Eastern in Dandin, the former 
with several merits, the latter with several flaws. 




Such regional preferences are mentioned even in the use 
of metres. See Katyayana quoted in the Abhinewahharati (GrOS, 
II, 246): 
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ordinary, grdmya. The ilesa of the Udicya-s is welcome but 
it should be aklista^ not forced. The aksaradambara of the 
Gauda-s has its own beauty but all this has beauty only if 
Rasa is transparent in the piece, spkuto rasah. It is very difficult 
to combine these virtues; but when one achieves it, he is a 
great writer indeed. In these two verses, Bana has spoken 
of four different styles, each definite and distinct, with its 
own emphasis on one particular feature, but has voted for 
casting away an over-emphasis on any of these four charac- 
teristics and for moderately and appropriately combining 
them in one good style which looks like the nisyanda, essence, 
of the four. 

When we first have some record of the habits of literary 
criticism, we find two names, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi, charac- 
terizing two styles of composition. The north and the west 
of the verse of Bana are lost. Two main distinguishable 
styles had stayed, the other two having lost their individuality. 
The Daksinatya-s of Bana are the representatives of the Vai- 
darbhi and his Gauda-s represent the Gaudi style. We have 
it as a tradition in Sanskrit literature that the Vidarbha 
country is the home of grace and beauty. Bharata speaks of 
the beauty (saukumdrya) of the southerners in his Daksinatya 
Pravrtti.i Though most of the provinces in the south are 
included by Bharata under Daksinatya, the chief place of the 
Kaisiki Vitti and the Daksinatya Pravrtti is Vidarbha. The 

Bharata, JVl?, KM ed., p. 147. 

Kuntaka refers to the natural sweetness of southern music. 



FJ, p. 46. 

Gf. also the vaidarbha-vivdha-nepathya referred to by Kalidasa 
at the end of the Addlavi^dgmmttTa. 



conception of the Daksinatya composilipn bs abounding in 
utpreks&s found in. Sana had changed and the Yaidarbha-s 
had developed a graceful style. The Gauda-s who were playing 
with sonorous sound in Bana’s^time’ developed their style on 
the same lines/" with their Jove for akmrad&mbora embracing 
high-wrought ornate figures also. Thus in course of time^ 
circles of literary critics {kduya-gosthi^s) discussed poems and 
writings in terms of the two Riti-s, the Vaidarbhl and the 
Gaudl. There was prevalent a dislike for the latter, since it 
abounded in excesses of sound effects and figure effects. In 
this time appear Bhamaha’s views on the two Riti-s, dis- 
approving of the method of criticism based on the two Riti-s 
which considered the Vaidarbha good and the Gaudiya, bad. 
It must be accepted that the Vaidarbha had many graceful 
features, was simple and sweet, with restraint in adornment,, 
while the Gaudiya which began as a style distinguished by 
ornament, overdid it and deteriorated. Bhamaha said: 
One need not condemn the Gaudi, nor praise the Vaidarbhi. 
They are two styles of writing, each characterized by certain 
distinguishing features. Provided the wnritings in either style 
have well developed thought expressed in fine turns, not vulgar 
or insipid, and uninvolved, both are acceptable. Without 
these general features of good poetry, it will not be acceptable 
even if it is Vaidarbhi. If these good features are present, 
it is acceptable, no matter if it is Gaudl. That is, Bhamaha 
wants to end indiscreet literary criticism led as if by the nose 
by these two names, Vaidarbha and Gaudiya. Both styles 
have features which can be overdone; consequently both have 
their vicious counterparts. Thus the sweetness, simplicity and 
the unadorned character of the Vaidarbhi can easily deteriorate 
into cloying, liquids and^ nasals, and insipid ordinariness. 
This is what Bhamaha says and it is but a sane view: 
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M (t^) 3 II 





JlFT^ir II I. 34-35. 


The Vaidarbha need not adorn itself very much; but a mini- 
mum of mkratd is needed to avoid grdmyatd. When one 
has to praise a thing, it is neither enough nor beautiful to 
simply say, repeatedly, ^ very much\ etc, without adopting 
telling turns of expression. Says Bhamaha: 


I 



II I. 36. 


Thus, accepting the current habit of distinguishing writing 
into two styles, Bhamaha would argue that both are acceptable, 
if they do not overdo their distinguishing features and possess 
the more general and necessary virtues of all good composi- 
tion. He points out the possibility of a good handling of the 
Gau^ and similarly the possibility of a bad Vaidarbhi. He 
would not stress these two catch-words veiy much but would 
emphasize more the other features of greater importance which 
all good composition should have, namely alamkaravattva, 
agranxjmtm, artk^a, nyayyatva and andkulatva. From this, we 
can imw pass on to consider the final position of Bhamaha. 
As cme who emphasizes the above-given features of all good 
poetry, Bha ma ha does not propose to accept unthinkingly the 

^ m mtmtadimatrena is not understood by D. T. Tatacharya 
in his Sanskrit gloss on Bhamaha called Vdyanavrlti. See p. 17. 

Then he tries to give some laboured explanation. 
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differentiation of writing into Vaidarbha and Ganda at alL 
His is a double protest. First, it is against the partiality for 
the Vaidarbhi and the aversion for the Gandi. He says: A lay 
and blind world repeats what one has said, praises the Vai- 
darbhi and condemns the Gaudi, even when the Gaudi is 
good and has a good idea, sadartham api. Thus pleading for 
the possibility of a good Gaudi with the auxiliary argument of 
the possibility of a bad Vaidarbhi, Bhamaha says that, per- 
sonally, he would not attach much importance to the two 
names, Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. Second, as one who cares for 
the greater virtues of good poetry in general, he says that he 
accepts all such composition as possesses those good qualitira. 
He says that he cannot distinguish two styles and that such 
a thing is non-existent. But his opponents point out that, 
for example, the Ahnakavarnsa^ a kmya now lost, is Vaidarbhi. 
His reply is, ‘All right, call it whatever you please; one 
gives names as he pleases and that does not matter much. 
There is no special kind of poetry called Vaidarbhi. All 
poetic writing is accepted because it is adorned by 
Vakrokti.’ 

\a \ 

^ ii i. 30-33. 

From these vers^ of Bhamaha on the two styles, we can 
gather that in his time, some writers had held the Vaidarbhi 
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as the better style and the Gaudi as the worse. Of the Vai- 
darbhi also we glean that anatiposa, anativakrokti, prasadd,. 
arjava, komalatua and drutipesalatva were considered by those 
writers as the distinguishing features {vide v. 34 quoted- 
above). If these ideas are stuck to too much, Vaidarbhi' 
deteriorates: If the artha is entirely apusta, avakra and 
prasanna, it is as insipid as ordinary talk. If there is addiction 
to giving a sense of sweetness to the ear alone, it is only 
like some song, heard and forgotten: bhinnam geyam ivedam 
iu kevalam druti-pesalam?- 

In a similar manner we can also glean from Bhamaha’s- 
remarks what features were attributed by writers of his time 
to the GaudT, by writers who condemned it. These features 
can be gathered from verse 35 and they are atyalamkdra^ 
akulatva, etc. The Gaudi they condemned had too much 
aksaradambara and was dkula, at the sacrifice of idea, amr- 
thya. This current of criticism against the Gaudi continued, 
to flow, despite Bhamaha’s efforts to stop it. The good Gau^ 
envisaged by Bhamaha was however not demonstrated, in all 
probability, by the representatives of the Gaudi and so the 
Gaudi came to mean a bad style, with excess of gabda and: 
Artha Alamkara, poor in idea, hyperbolic and involved in ex- 
pression. It is this Gaudi that is the antithesis in the first 
chapter of the Kavyddarh of Dandin. By this time, the- 
names had not yet become non-geographical; for Dandin often, 
refers^ only to the people of the east and the south, while 
referring to the two styles and not, like later writers, to the 

1 Cf. ^ ^ II 

Nllakantha Diksita in his SwaLilarnava, I. 1 7. 

ibid., I. 14. 
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Stereotyped modes of style without any geographical 
significance. " . ; 

It is often said that D2Ln6m represents a school called the 
Guna school. In Bhamaha, at the beginning of chapter II, 
we find three Guna-s, prasada, madkurja and ojas, the former 
two going together as features of an asaimsa-samghatam, an 
uncompounded collocation, and the third, standing against 
both prasada and mddfmrya^ as the Guna of dirgha-samma- 
samghatand^ a collocation of long compounds. While speaking 
of the two mdrga-Sy Bhamaha mentions komalatva, iruti-peialatva^ 
imd prasannatva regarding the Vaidarbhi; and while commend- 
ing the good Gaudi, he says that it must be anakula, which 
means that there must not be very long compounds. Besides 
this implied and traceable connection between the Guna-s and 
the two Marga-s, there is no definite mention in Bhamaha of 
Guna-s as the constituting elements of a Marga. Dandin ex- 
pounds in the first chapter the Vaidarbha Marga which was 
considered the best style. It was so considered because of the 
presence in it of ten Guna-s which constitute its life. Dan in 
generally says that the reverses of these ten Guna-s are seen 
in the Gaudi which means bad poetry. A critical examina- 
tion of these ten Guna-s has been made elsewhere by the 
present writer.^ Suffice it here to point out that some 
Guna-s are given by Dandin himself as excellences of both 
Marga-s.^ 

Dandin mentions the ten Guna-s as the life not of poetry 
as such, but of the style called Vaidarbhi. If, on the basis of 
Dan(hn’s formulation of Guna-s one ^ys that he belongs to 

^ See Bhqjds Srhgdra Prokdsa, ch. on ^ History of Gunas % 
pp. 274-82. 

^ Dr. S. K. De wrongly says in his Sk. Poe,, II. p. 100: The 
ten Gunas are non-existent in the Gauda.’ 
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the Guna school, one can as well say that Dandin belongs to the 
Riti school. Really Dandin belongs to the Alamkara school, 
much more than Bhamaha. For, to Dandin, Guna-s, Rasa-s, 
Samdhyahga, Vrttyahga, Laksana — all are Alamkara. Apart 
from the word poetry, there is only one word for Dandin, 
namely Alamkara. The full development of Dandin, as well as 
of Bhamaha, is seen in two directions in Bhoja and Kuntaka.^ 

In poetic expression there is always a finally analysable 
scheme of two definite styles, the simple and the grandi- 
loquent, the plain and the elevated, the unadorned and the 
figurative. In the former, natural description of emotion, 
men and things is given with minimum artificial decoration. 
Svabhavokti and Rasokti, to borrow Bhoja’s classification, 
predominate in it. Colour, ornament — ^Vakrokti dominates 
the latter. These two correspond to Dandin’s two styles; 
only the Gaudi is Vakrokti run riot. Kuntaka’s sukumdra^ 
mdrga^ which emphasizes Vakrokti less, belongs to the former 
class. Kuntaka’s vicitra-mdrga marks an emphasis on the 
micitrya that Vakrokti imparts. Aristotle also gives only 
two styles, the good and the bad, the good being so by any 
sort of virtue, i.e. good not only because of virtues of simpli- 
city, elegance, etc. but also by virtues of vigour, etc. His bad 
style is the frigid style, resembling exactly Dandin’s Gaudi, a 
style which overshoots its mark. The plain and elegant style 
of Demetrius corresponds to the Vaidarbhi of Dandin and the 
sukumdra of Kuntaka. The elevated and the forcible of 
Demetrius resembles the vicitra-mdrga of Kuntaka and the 
good Gau^ envisaged by Bhamaha. 

It is said that what we call Riti is not anything similar 
to what is called in English ‘ style Dr. S. K. De says in 

^ See Bhoja’s Srngdra Prakdia, pp. 117, 119 ff. 
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his Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 115: ‘It should be observed that 
the term Riti is hardly equivalent to the English word “ style ”, 
by which it is often rendered, but in which there is always, 
a distinct subjective valuation.’ Again on p. 116: ‘But, at 
the same time, the Riti is not. Idee the style, the expression 
of poetic individuality as is generally understood by western 
criticism, but it is merely the outward presentation of its 
beauty called forth by a harmonious combination of more or 
less fixed “ literary excellences The word ‘ style ’ in 
English is not easily felt to be equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Riti mainly on two grounds: (i) It is said that while the 
English style is all-comprehensive, the Sanskrit Riti com^ 
prises only a fixed set of Guna-s. (ii) Riti-s as expounded in 
Sanskrit are only two or three or four or six, and are related 
to certain kinds of subjects or themes whereas the English 
style is related to the author’s character. It is proposed to- 
make plain in the course of this study of Riti that it is neither 
impossible nor incorrect to render Riti by the English word 
‘ style ’, that Riti comprehends not only Guna-s but Alam- 
kara-s and Rasa-s ajlso, that Riti-s are not so few as two or six 
but really as infinite as poets and that at least one or two 
Alamkarika-s and poets have related Riti to the poet. It shall 
also be shown that there are always two conceptions of Riti, 
a higher and a larger one and a lower and a narrower one, 
a subjective one and an objective one, in relation to the poet 
and in relation to theme; and that this is true of the English 
‘ style ’ also, as can be seen from its history in western literary 
criticism from Aristotle downwards. Actually, certain western 
writers find it not only possible but quite sensible and useful 
too, not only to classify style into a certain number of styles 
but also to relate these classified and standardized styles to 
subject or theme. 
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As observed above, though Bhamaha does not definitely 
give in so many words the relation of Guna-s and Riti, we can 
clearly see that his verses imply the theory of Riti as based 
on the Guna-s. For he speaks of komalatva, prasannatva and 
JrutipeMatva regarding the Vaidarbhi. But Bhamaha does 
not stop here. He speaks further of arthaposa^ vakroktiy 
arthyatvay nydyyatva and andkulatva as features of a style of 
acceptable poetry. Certainly these are comprehensive features 
: and stand for the very complete manner of writing. When we 
analyse Dandin, we see that not only Guna-s but Alamkara-s 
also go to distinguish the Riti-s. He says that the Gauda 
Marga is characterized by anuprdsa which is a Sabdalamkara. 
The flaw of Mthilydy the reverse ^ of the ilesa of the Vaidarbhi, 
is a result of anuprdsa, 

1 1. 44. 

-Again, speaking of the reverse of the Guna called samata, in 
■Gauda Marga, Dandin says: 

II 1. 50. 

.Madhurya involves srutyanuprdsa, 

cl|qi ^IT^JrRn I I. 52 . 

.Anuprdsa in its pronounced or gross varieties is specialized in 
Tjy the Gauda-s. 

^ ^ I I. 54. 

* In his article on ‘The GaudI Riti in Theory and Practice’ 
n IHQ^, III, 1927, Sivaprasad Bhattacharya renders viparyaya 
-as misconception about or misapplication of the essentials of style. 
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As a matter of fact, Dandin treats of the Sabdalamkara-s only 
here. He treats of the anuprdsa here and keeps over the 
yamaka for the third chapter. The only difference is that the 
anuprdsa’-s of the Vaidarbha-s are mild while those of the 
Gauda-s are wild. 

^ i ^ II 1. 58. 

3Tit II I. 60. 

The Guna called 'uddra is no feature of the collocation like 
Mesa, It relates to thought and the mode of its expression. 
When a noble and exalted description suggests a noble and 
exalted quality of the person or object described, it is called 
TJdara Guna. This way of saying, so as to make the thing 
intended to be said deliver itself by implication or suggestion, 

?Ff: I 

isjsomething beyond Guna and Alamkara. Nor is the second 
variety of uddra^ namely UdghyavUesana^ on a par with slesa. 
The Guna of kdnti is similarly of a superior nature. It refers 
to that method of expression wherein the author shows 
restraint and moderation and avoids hyperboles. The Gauda-s 
on the other hand, love hyperboles. 



Similarly samddhi Guna brings in its train Samasokti Alarn- 
Mra. Thus, an examination of Dandin shows that the 
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mdrga-s are characterized not merely by a set of fixed features 
which pertain to collocation alone. The Guna-s mean much 
more than what they seem to. The Guna-s themselves must 
be clearly understood. Riti cannot be demeaned by simply 
saying that it is called forth by a set of more or less fixed 
literary excellences. 

Vamana began grandly by declaring Riti as the soul 
of poetry. He however defined Riti as padaracana^ but 
qualified it with the word visistd, Vamana is the first writer 
to give a classification of Guna-s into those of hbda and those 
of artha. The niere excellences of handha zve Sabda Guna-s; 
Riti there is at its lower level. The Artha Guna-s lift up Riti 
to the higher position. The Artha Guna-s are comprehensive 
and reach up to Rasa. The Artha Guna ojas, praudhi of various* 
kinds, mddhurya which is ukti-vaicitrya^ Eesa which is ghatand. 
of various kinds, kdnti which is brilliancy of Rasa-s — these 
comprehend poetic expression in all aspects. Vamana him- 
self emphasizes the Arthaguna-s. 

I. 2. 20, 22. 

Thus these so-called Guna-s comprehend Bandha-guna-s,, 
Alamkara-s and Rasa-s. Demetrius, while describing each 
style, gave each certain Bandha-guna-s, certain kinds of 
Alamkara-s and certain emotional features also. 

Vamana defined his Guna-s in such a way as to enable- 
us to take them as characteristics of the best style of poetry. 
Guna-s which would pertain only to another mdrga were not: 
brought in by him. So, he could define the Vaidarbhi as. 
the best style by reason of the fullness of all these Guna-s in 
it| gum-sdkalya. So it is that he says that pdka or maturity of 
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expression in Kavya is the clear and Ml presence, sphutatva 
and sdkalya, of these Guna-s. 

This view Vamana could hold by changing the meaning 
of some Guna-s. To the two Riti-s, Vaidarbhi and Gsitdi, 
Vamana first added a third, the Pancali, another intriguing 
geographical name. The Gaudi in Vamana is not the bad 
style in Dandin. It is a good style in which all the Guna-s 
of the Vaidarbhi are present; only it sheds some sweetness 
and delicateness and gains some vigour and forcefulness. 
The mddhurya and saukumdrya of the Vaidarbhi are replaced 
by samdsa-bdhulya and ulbana-pada-s, with a greater degree of 
ojas and kdnti. The Pancali is the Vaidarbhi devoid of 
ojas and kdnti?- Of these three, Vamana asks poets to practise 
and achieve the Vaidarbhi style of poetry. 

mi Jiiiir, ^ ^301^ i 

I. 2 . 14-18. 

From the three Riti-s in Vamana, we pass to the four in 
Rudrata. Rudrata mentions the Vaidarbhi and the Pancali 
with a certain kinship which is found even in Vamana. 
Rudrata however adds a fourth style to go along with the 
Gaudiya. This new fourth Riti is the Latiya, another 
geographical name. The four are thus given in two sets and 
are, for the first time, definitely dissociated from poets of 
any parts of the country to which their names refer. Rudrata 
relates them to the theme: 

^ It is noteworthy how the aksara-dambara of the Gauda-s men- 
tioned by Bana has not changed at all. Cf. samastdtyudbhatapadam 
. . . gaudiywi api gayanti, Vamana. For the contradiction here on 
the concept of ojas and a full examination of Vamana’s Guna-s, 
Bhoja^s Srhgdra Prakdsay pp. 285-91. 

11 


see 
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W *TqiJI^T5Wr: I 

I? II KAk, XVI. 20* 

While tracing the history of Riti, we can clearly see how 
no writer ever missed the idea that the Vaidarbhi stood for 
a certain sweetness while the Gaudi was characterized by 
force and vigour. , When the geographical significance of the 
Vaidarbha-s alone favouring sweetness and its allied Guna-s 
and the Gauda-s alone practising aksara-dambara, ojas, etc. 
was lost, and all the Riti-s were practised by all poets of all 
places, the sweetness of the one and the vigour of the other 
were thought of in connection with the theme by the same poet 
who commanded both ways of writing. Visaya-aucitya began 
to regulate the nature of Riti in the several parts of a poem. 
The Rasa-s and the ideas [artha-s) pertaining thereto have their 
own quality of sweetness, vigour, etc. These were studied by 
Bharata, and by others following him, in the concept of Vrtti. 
The Vrtti was applied from drama to poetry.^ KaisiH is the 
Vrtti of Smgara and Arabhati of Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s. To this Vrtti, the Riti came to be 
related. The sweetness and delicateness associated with the 
Vaidarbhi made it possible to link it to the Kai^iki Vrtti and 
the Smgara Rasa. Srngara, Kaifiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi 
Riti went together always. The Gaudi easily linked itself to 
Arabhati Vrtti and Rasa-s like Raudra. The Pancali and 
the Latiya occupied middling positions, the former leaning 
more to the Vaidarbhi and the latter more to the Gaudi. 
Thus the emotional situation came to determine the mode of 
expression. Hence Bhoja treats of Riti-s and Vrtti-s under 
ambhava. The Vrtti differs from Riti as more intimately 

^ See chapter on the history of Vrtti in Kavya. 
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connected with Rasa and its ideas. To the Rasa, Riti was 
related on the basis of the verbal expression, the sabda- 
samghatam. In this stage, the Guna-s, madhurya, etc. which 
were still the constituents of Riti, become mere samghatana- 
•dharma-s. We find the Locana saying while stating the 
purvapaksa : 

Ipir: I ^ 

■1511 I p. 6. 

As Anandavardhana says, expression appropriate to 
Rasa is Vrtti; the expression of artha is the Vrtti of KaisiH, 
etc.; the expression of sabda is the Vrtti of Upanagarika, 
■etc. These Sabda Vrtti-s, Upanagarika, etc. are the 
-Riti-s. 


mi ^*raT: II ni. 33. 

^13301: U 

■'Ifemiir 1^1: I 3qiFlR^I?lT: I ibid., Vrtti. 

II III. 53. 

Mammata says under amprasa-jdti-s: 

^ 5 t:qq 5 T 5 il#^ q^qi, #R 5 r q^; 11 kpt , ix. 3. 
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1^: (3'RTnR^ =^) 

*1^ 3=^ I ibid., Vrtti. 

Simhabhupala defines Riti as pada-vinydsa-bhangt, and has three 
Riti-s, Komalaj Kathina and Misra— other names of Vaidarbhi,. 
Gau<^ and PahcalL A late work called Srngdrasdra (Madras*. 
MS.) follows Simhabhupala completely, defines Riti as pada- 
vinydsa-bhang% accepts three varieties of it, Vaidarbhi, GaudI 
and Pancali, and calls them Komala, Kathina and Misra. 

Rajasekhara’s main chapter, the third, on Riti, called 
Ritinirnaya, is lost. Still we gather some of his ideas on 
Riti in his description of the legendary kdvyapuruscd s avatdra 
in the beginning of his Kdvyamimdmsd^ as also from his dramas. 
In his Kdvyamimdmsd^ Rajasekhara speaks of three Riti-s in 
the description of which he introduces a new distinguishing: 
feature, namely the use oi yogavrUi in abundance, the same 
to a less extent, and the use oiupacdra. These are the features^. 
Rajasekhara attributes to the three 


Gaudi 

Pancali 

Vaidarbhi 

wm 










These three Riti-s, Rajasekhara relates to the regions whose 
names they bear. He considers the Vaidarbhi as the best form 
of poetic style. For he says that when the spouse sdhitya-- 
vidyd spoke to the kdvya-pumsd in the Gauda style, he was ab- 
solutely indifferent; when she talked in the Pancali style, he was. 

^ vide my article on ‘ Riti and Guna in the Agni-purdna ’ im 
X.4, 767-79. 
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captivated only to a small extent, isadvasamvadikrta; but 
when both reached the southern region {daksinadesd) and she 
•spoke in the Vaidarbhi, he became atyartham vasamvada^ 
Rajakkhara pays his tribute to Vaidarbhi poetry by making 
the kdvyapurusa and sdhityavidyd celebrate their nuptials in the 
capital of the Vidarbha-s, Vatsagulma. 

I i p. lo. 

In the mangalaUoka to his Karpuramanjari^ Rajasekhara speaks 
of three RIti-s, Vacchomi, Magadhi and Paficali. This 
Vacchomi is the Prakrit form^ of Vatsagulmi, a name for 
"Vaidarbhi given after the capital of the Vidarbha-s, Vatsa- 
gulma. Why the Gaudi has been replaced here by the 
Magadhi is not known. 

In his Bdlardmdyana^ Rajasekhara speaks of the Vai- 
darbhi twice. In Act III, he says that the quality of mddhuiya 
is supreme in the Vaidarbhi and in Act X, that the Vaidarbhi 
is characterized by mddhurya and prasdda and that Rasa is 
dominant in it. 

(a) ^#^1 HI. l i. 

(i) — 

mil ^ l 

^ Instead of thus deriving Vacchomi meaning Vaidarbhi from 
Vatsagulmi, Vasudeva, author of the commentary on the Karpura^ 
mahjari says: 

qfsq;’ tfs 

p. 3. 
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cRfioi^ II III. 50. 

{c) q^^JT ^ mm 

^il^g ^ ^ci;, q^i^qji r 

cT?#R|t ^ ^Tsqrg^i 

^sq ig 3^ (I X. 74„ 

In his Viddhasdlabhanjikd^ Rajasekhara says of thisRiti: 

3ltr PIT srtT qifqqqqfnq, S# 

SRnq: I p.40. 

Dhanapala (first half of the 1 1th cent.) says in the Tilaka- 
manjari: 

l5[4fi^q M^if . . sifq^gT^TqRTq, | p- iso. 

iSriharsa says in his JSfaisadkzyacarita: 

«FqT^ 3%^qR: I III. 116. 

and again: 

goiTqiqi^ T^f^qf 

qM^qf^lWS ^5 

qff^q»ki=q^wqR^iqfq^li XIV. 91. 


^ It is not known if by this word kanta, Rajasekhara means: 
the Guna kdnti in Dandin or uses it only in a general manner. 
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Nilakanthadiksita waxes eloquent upon Vaidarbhi and its 
country in his Malacarita-ndtaka^ Act III: 

^ ^ I 

^ 51% % ^ 51^ fq3[fl5 II 

^ 1^4 srfss^os^ I ^ 3^: 

313*^1^1 I m 5aT Cti%: — 

3Trf^: ^153 ^ 

m ^ m ^ 1 

qrai^ ^5^4 qt 

1^1 %q qr^ #isq^isf4 q? ii 

To return to Rajakkhara, he has the following additional 
remarks about the literary habits of the poets of different 
places : 

ci5r %¥if: I qsjRniwqt I ftq- 

tf^dT ^r^iqw: I fitqqtq^ i awtsf^f^q: 4^sfq 

1 KMy p. 22. 

The basis of each of these statements is not exactly known. 
We know only, from Dandin, that the Gauda-s loved samdsa 
and that the remark about the Daksinatya-s’ love for taddhita 
is borrowed from Patanjali. Further, we do not exactly know 
what Rajakkhara means by mentioning separately Vai- 
darbha-s and Daksinatya-s. Perhaps, the latter are people 
further south or those in the south other than the Vaidarbha-s. 
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In a verse on poet Bana and poetess Silabhattarika, 
Rajakkhara gives a new definition of the PMcali, the basis 
for which is also not known. He says in it that the Pancali 
is the style in which sabda and artha are evenly matched. 

^ m II 

In his Bdlardmdyana^ however, Rajasekhara gives Pancali 
a characteristic opposed to this balanced importance of sabda 
and artha. He says there that the Pancala-s revel more on 
the side of recondite ideas from Sastra-s and from the world, 
rather than on excellence in the use of words. 

mm: . . . 

He does not speak of the style of the Lata-s [Ldti) but only of 
their Jove of Prakrit; but he speaks of a peculiar style for 
Mithila. Thus he speaks of a Maithili style: 

(k) 1 

m m ^ 11 X. 95. 

The Maithili is here said to be characterized by three qualities : 

(j) 
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i.e. avoiding atyukti-s or flat hyperboles. This is Dandin’s 
.and Bhoja’s kdnti of the Vaidarbhi: 

W I I. 85. 

(u) This seems to be sparse use of compounds. 

{iii) Togaparampard ^ which is given in his KM as 
•characterizing the Gaudi. 

The country of Mithila is nowhere mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Riti-s, except perhaps by one writer, iSiipada, 
•quoted by Kesava in Alamkdrasekharay who says that the 
Maithili has, like the Vaidarbhi, few compounds. 

5l«WT, I 

91^ =dWT II P. 6. 


^ vide appendix on Riti in the Agni-purana. The use of the 
feature yogavrtti, upacdra, etc. in distinguishing styles is found 
in Raja^ekhara, Bhoja, Agni-purdna and Bahurupamisra. The last 
says in his commentary on the Dasarupaka (Madras MS.) : 

^ (1) (2) (3) 

(4) (5) 

The Sdhityamirndrnsd refers to the distinction of the Riti-s on 
the basis of these four features, but rejecting these, accepts only 
the feature of samdsa^ the first, as the basis of the distinction, a 
view which follows Rudrata (p. 87). The work notes also that 
Bhamaha has no fancy for the Riti-s. 
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From this remark of Sripada, we understand that the Maithill 
is the Magadhi/ the Magadhi which, along with the Pancali; 
and the Vaidarbhi (Vacchomi), is mentioned by Rajasekhara. 
in his mangalasloka to the Karpuramahjaru Bhoja’s Sarasvati- 
kanthdbharana gives an absurd definition of Magadhi as a. 
Khandariti, formed when the Riti begun is left off! {pilrva-- 
riter anirvdhah khandarltis tu mdgadhi). This Magadhi may or 
may not have been mentioned in the lost Riti chapter of the 
KM. But in the available portion, Rajasekhara accepts, 
only three Riti-s and they are the Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and. 
Pancali. He says again in his KM (p. 31): 

I ^ i — 

tori I 

^ ^ ^ 55^ II 

Bhoja added two more Riti-s to Rudrata’s four, the Avanti- 
ka and the Magadhi. The latter, as found in Rajasekhara^, 
Sripada and Bhoja, has been noticed already. It is only the 
Avanti that is absolutely new. The classification and descrip* 
tion of these in Bhoja’s SKA are very mechanical, arbitrary 
and unreal. It seems to be idle to examine Bhoja’s Latiya, 
Magadhi and Avanti. All that can be said is that the com- 
placent creation of geographical names was in fashion amongst 
. these writers.^ 

1 It may be suggested that the mention of Magadhi is due to* 
the author being a Buddhist; the Buddha spoke in mdgadhi bhdsd. 

^ The following is a sximmary of the views of other minor 
writers on Elti. The older Vagbhata accepts only the Vaidarbhi: 
and the Gaudi, one without any compounds and the other with 
compounds (p. 61). The younger Vagbhata recognizes the threa 
Riti-s, Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pancali, and defines them as. 



The treatment of style on the basis of theme is not absent 
from western criticism. Aristotle says that style should vary 
and thus be in accordance with emotion. ‘But the style: 

dominated respectively by the three Guria-s, madhurya, ojas and. 
prasada (p. 31). Simhabhupala {RAS) accepts the Vaidarbhi,. 
the Gaudiya, and the Pancali. He borrows from Dandin for 
defining the Vaidarbhi; the two differences here are that he makes 
the rasa in Dandin’s madkurarn rasavad vdci, the nine Rasa-s and takes 
the first case of uddra as Dhvani. He calls the Vaidarbhi, komald;. 
Gaudi, kaphindi and the Pancali, misrd. Leaving the Misra, he 
contrasts the other two: komald X kathindi asamdsa X dirghasamdsai 
prasada X asphufabandhai amsthurdksara X nisthuraksarai prthakpadatva- 
X granthilatva. Under Misra Riti-s, he recognizes a Riti for every 
province, Andhra, Lati, Saurastri, etc. (p. 69). The Camatkdra- 
candrikd of Vi^ve^vara (Delhi ed.), who wrote in Simha’s court,, 
casts away the old names, defines Riti as padaghatand and gives 
four kinds of it, the only feature of differentiation accepted being 
samdsa-asamdsa^ madhyasarrmsay atidirghasamdsa and imsra (pp. 95-9) . 
This position corresponds to Rudrata’s which distinguishes 
Riti-s on samdsa only, gives Vaidarbhi as the Riti of the colloca- 
tion free from compounds and gives three Riti-s, Pancali, Lattya. 
and Gaudiya for the collocations with laghu, madhya and dyatcL 
samdsa-s (11. 3-6). Vidyanatha considers Riti as dtmotkarsdva-- 
hasvabhdva of the Kavya. See also Sakityakaumudi of Arkasuri, 
p. 11: svabhdvair iva ritibkih. Tippabhupala, at the end of his 
commentary on Vamana, considers Riti as the life-breath of 
poetry: asavo ritayah (W ed., p. 193). The only later writer, 
who still called Riti the dtman of poetry following Vamana, even 
when Rasa and Dhvani were ruling for long, is Amrtananda- 
yogin who says: ritirdtmdtra {Alamkdrasamgraha, ch. 5). This 
author treats of Rasa and Dhvani also. Keilhorn’s Central 
Provinces’ Catalogue, p. 104, mentions a work called Ritivrtti'- 
laksana by Vitthalei^vra or Vitthaladiksita, which would be the 
only post-Anandavardhana work of its kind, if it is a complete 
work by itself, devoted exclusively to a consideration of Riti 
along with the allied Vrtti. Even then this tract must have. 
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•expressive of feeling, suppose the case be one of assault in the 
^tyle of a man in passion; ‘A style of exultation for 
praise; a style with submission if in pity.’ ‘But compound 
words and plurality of epithets and foreign idioms are appro- 
priate chiefly to one who speaks under the excitement of 
:some passion. . This style of a man in passion and a situa- 
tion of assault, in which Aristotle mentions compound words 
as proper is an <y^-dominated Riti, like Dandin’s Gaudi, 
.samdsabhuyistha, Aristotle says elsewhere that ‘ of various 
hinds of words, the compounds are best adapted to dithyrambs’, 

dealt with Riti and Vrtti only as accepted in the scheme of 
Rasa and Dhvani. 

Simhadevagani, commentator on the Vdghkatdlamkdra, speaks 
in three verses at the end of his commentary, of Lati {hdsyd)^ 
Pahcali (karma and bhaydnaka), Magadhi (sdnta), Gaudi (vira 
and raudra), Vacchomi {bibhatsa and adbkuta) and Vaidarbhi 
(srhgdrd). We do not know how Vacchomi is different from Vai- 
-darbhi and how Vacchomi is suited to bibhatsa and adbhuta ! In the 
next verse he gives, following Rudrata, the Pahcali as having two 
or three words in a compound, Lati five or seven and Gaudi as 
many words as possible in a compound. The last verse is very 
puzzling: 

Hamsamitthu’s Hatnsavildsa speaks of the Lati i^hasya), 
Pancali {kartim and bhayanaka), Magadhi {ianta), Gaudi {vira 
and bhayanaka), Vatsoma-deiodbhava {bibhatsa and adbhuta) and 
Vaidarbhi {Jrngara) (ch. 46, p. 269). The expression vatsoma- 
deMbhava is quite correct and the editor need not have added a 
query here; it means the Vacchomi which Rajaiekhara’s Karpurtt- 
■mahjari mentions; but the Hamsavildsa is wrong when it speaks of 
a Vaidarbhi in addition, for the Vacchomi is the) same as the 
Vaidarbhi; and it is ako wrong to assign to the Vacchomi the 
Rasa-s, Bibhatsa and Adbhuta. 
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which are hymns to Bacchus, the wine-god, enthusiastic, wild 
and boisterous. Samdsa gives the necessary ojas to such a style. 

Speaking of the style called ‘ the Elevated ’, Demetrius 
says that there are certain subjects with the quality of elevation 
to which that style is suited. Such are subjects like scenes 
of battle. Surely these cannot be treated in the styles called 
‘ the Plain ’ and ' the Elegant They must be rendered in the 
styles called ^ the Elevated ’ and ' the Forcible \ Demetrius 
speaks of the varna-dhvani of Anandavardhana in this connec- 
tion, of how iruti-dusta^ the syllables ra^ etc., is promodve 
of Raudra Rasa. Demetrius remarks that though violence [sruti-- 
dusta) is a fault of composition, it is a necessary feature of the 
forcible style, since ^ words hard to pronounce are forcible as 
uneven roads are forcible Even as the Sanskrit Alamkari- 
ka-s speak of the Vaidarbhi for Srhgara Rasa, Demetrius gives 
the Elegant as the style for elegant and graceful subjects like 
iSrhgara. He says: ^ The materials of grace are the gardens of 
nymphs, etc.’ One of the two deciding factors in ' the Grand 
style ’, M. Murry says, is the theme, the other factor being 
vocabulary. In connection with the theme, ^ the nature of 
the plot or muthos ’, he observes that the Grand style is adop- 
ted if superhuman or majestic figures are involved. ‘ If the 
characters of the plot are superhuman and majestic, it seems 
more or less necessary that their manner of speech should 
differ from that of ordinary dramatic poetry by being more 
dignified. . .’ {Problem of Style, p. 140). ' The poet heightens 
the speech of his superhuman characters in order that they 
may appear truly superhuman ’ (ibid., p. 141). This is clearly 
a case of theme being a regulator {niydmaka) of style, a 
case of standardized style, ‘ a technical poetic device for a 
particular end ’ as Murry says of the Grand style. Thus, the 
linking of style to theme is not absent from western criticism. 
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It is remarkable that there should be many points of 
similarity between western writers on the subject of style and 
Sanskrit Alarnkarika-s. Murry says in his Problem of Style: 
‘In the course of the approach, I examined two qualities of 
style which are not infrequently put forward as essential, 
namely the musical suggestion of the rhythm and the visual suggestion 
of the imagery, and I tried to show that these were subordinate. 
On the positive side, I tried to show that the essential quality 
of style was precision: that this precision was not intellectual, 
not a precision of definition, but of emotional suggestion. . 

(p. 95). The musical qualities of rhythm, etc. in the word- 
structure come under sahda-guria and iabdalarnkara and the 
visual suggestion of imagery is artha-guna and arthdlarnkdra. 
These two, of the realm of vdcya-vdcaka, are but the means, the 
vehicle, i.e. subordinate as Murry says. The emotional 
suggestion of Murry is rasa-dhvani and precision thereof is 
served by rasaucitya. The second mddhurya of Dandin, namely 
anuprdsa — varndorttir anuprdsah pddesu ca padesu ca, (I. 55) yayd 
kaydcic chrutyd yat, etc. — corresponds to the fourth point men- 
tioned by R. L. Stevenson in his essay on the ‘ Technical 
Elements of Style’, namely ‘contents of the phrase’. He 
makes a detailed study and analysis and tabulates the con- 
sonantal sound effects of many passages. He gives this as a 
quality of a master of style. Dandin says that when this 
srutyanuprdsa is left and ulbaridnuprdsa is resorted to by the 
“Gau^a-s, harshness, bandha-pdrusya and another flaw, daithilya, 
result. The concatenation becomes hardly pronounceable 
ikrcchrodyd). 

II 

^ I I. 43-4. 
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tfM ^ I 

Sl§t ^if^oricqr: II ibid., 60. 

5=??|oi ^cT: q^: ^qTDif ^onf^ H ibid., 72. 

iStevenson thus concludes his section on ' contents of the 
phrase ' : ' To understand how constant is this preoccupation 
of good writers, even where its results are least obstrusive, it 
is only necessary to turn to the bad. There indeed you will 
find cacophony supreme, the rattle of incongruous consonants 
only relieved by jaw-breaking hiatus, and whole phrases not to 
be articulated by the powers of man.’ R. L. Stevenson speaks 
in this essay of his of samatd^ vaisarnya, prasada and ^ caville i.e. 
the anarthaka-pada-s or aprqyojaka-pada-s of Vamana which 
hinder prasada {arthasya vaimalyam prayojaka-mdtrapadaparigrahe 
J}rasddah^ III. 3. 3) and Mahimabhatta’s avakara. Ideas found 
in Pater’s exposition of style also have correspondences with 
ideas on Guna, Alamkara and Alamkaraucitya found in Sans- 
krit works. Schopenhauer, in an essay on authorship and style, 
while dealing with the latter subject, gives certain concrete 
features of a good style of writing, judged to be good by reason 
of the presence of those features. According to him thoughts 
must get their clearest, finest and most powerful expression; 
thus, three qualities are emphasized by him: clarity and 
beauty, the sum total of these two, the power. In clarity 
is comprehended chiefly the virtue of simplicity which means 
the expression of thoughts ‘ as purely, clearly, definitely and 
•concisely as ever possible ’. This is secured by the use of 
words which are precise and which mean neither more nor less, 
which neither mean the thing vaguely nor mean something 
-different. Grammatical precision and enough words are 
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necessary. Clarity and grammar must not be sacrificed for 
the sake of brevity. Says Schopenhauer: ' On the other hand, 
one should never sacrifice clearness, to say nothing of grammar^, 
for the sake of being brief. . . . And this is precisely what 
false brevity nowadays in vogue is trying to do, for writers: 
not only leave out words that are to the purpose, but even 
grammatical and logical essentials.’ Compare Dandin’s^ 
Guna, arthavyaktiy which he defines as Aneyarthatva. It is 
a grammatical and logical necessity. In its absence, in the 
absence of words grammatically and logically essential, we- 
have the dosa called neydrthatvar, 

iftoitlciT I 

m m m m m 

^ ft II Kl, I. 73, 75> 

Not saying what must be said, out of a mistaken sense of 
brevity, is a kind of vdcydvacana according to Mahimabhatta. 
Similarly, simplicity and precision are lost by adding things 
and words which are unnecessary. This is Mahimabhatta’s 
avdcyavacana, 

m I p. 107. 

These words are superfluous and are due to poverty of thought 
or an ambition to write a grand style. These merely fill so 
much of space still vacant in a verse [padapuram) . Schopen- 
hauer says; ‘ If words are piled up beyond this point they 
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make the thought that is being communicated more and more 
obscure. To hit that point is the problem of style and a 
matter of discernment^ for every superfluous word prevents 
its purpose being carried out.’ This is exactly what Vamana 
means by his Artha-guna prasada which is the use of words 
exactly sufficient for conveying the idea. 

w — I ’ ‘^qreiT 

I III. 3. 

Other Sanskrit writers also have dealt with aprayojaka or 
useless epithets and words which do not nourish the idea but 
are mere verbiage affected for attaining a grandiose style and 
adopted to cover poverty of idea and imagination. These 
wordSj Mahimabhatta calls apratibhodbkava and avakara. To 
Mahimabhatta, these out-of-place words are the literary 
apasabda^s. 

31 ^ 1 ^ 3 ?!: 1 

p. 121. 

Schopenhauer condemns indefiniteness, vague words and 
the enveloping of trivial ideas in the most outlandish, artificial 
and rare phrases. Compare Dandin: vyutpannam iti gaudiyair 
natirudhamapisyate. Prasada is the use of well-known words 
which easily yield their sense; that as against this, certain 
writers think that they must look learned and, in the words of 
Schopenhauer, ' resent the idea of their work looking too 
simple ’ and resort to lexicographical rarities. Schopenhauer 
speaks of two styles, one good and the other bad, the former 
12 
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Toeing characterized mainly by simplicity, clarity and precision, 
and the latter by prolixity, vagueness and the pomp of words* 
He seems to describe Dandin’s Vaidarbhi and Gaudi. 
Of those who favour the latter, Schopenhauer says that they 
delight in bombast that their writing is generally ' in a 
grand puffed up [if/>if^of Dandin], unreal, hyperbolic [Dandin’s 
utyuktiy the reverse of the saukumdrya Guna] and acrobatic 
style’ {prahelikdprdya says Bhamaha). Dandin condemns not 
only Ulbana amprasd {sabddlamkdra) and yamaka which is 
duskara and naikanta-madhura^ but also arthdlamkdra’^dambara. 
He prefers delicateness, fineness and natural grace which give 
poetry a power which no rhetorical ornament can ever impart 
to it. 

m II Kl, I. 71. 

Compare Schopenhauer : ‘ An author should guard against 
using all unnecessary rhetorical adornment, all useless ampli- 
fication, and in general, just as in architecture, he should 
^ard against an excess of decoration, all superfluity of ex- 
pression— in other words, he should aim at chastity of style. 
Everything redundant has a harmful effect. The law of 
simplicity and naivete applies to all flne art, for it is compatible 
with what is most sublime.’ 

It shall be considered now whether the linking of Riti to 
"the poet and his character and the idea of the infinity of Riti 
is or is not present in Sanskrit Alamkara literature. Aristotle 
■described only one good style and its qualities and contrasted 
it with a bad style called the Frigid which overdid ornamenta- 
tion. He refuted also others who spoke of different styles 
such ss the Agreeable. He argued that there was no end when 
one began attributing to styles all sorts of ethical qualities like 
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Tcstraint, etc. An emphasis on the relation of style to the 
author makes it impossible to speak of style in general or 
'define its features. Only a few concrete qualities related to 
the actual sabda-s^ the samgkatand, pada-s and varna-s^ and to 
the theme can be considered while defining or classifying style. 
'Thus, previous to Aristotle, some had spoken of the Agreeable 
rstyle. After Aristotle, some were speaking of three styles. 
Grave, Medium and Attenuate, to suit the threefold purpose 
of oratory, moving, pleasing and pleading. Just before Deme- 
trius wrote, some held styles to be two, the Plain and the 
Elevated. Demetrius added two more, the Elegant and the 
Eorcible. Plainness stood against elevation. A style is 
specially decorated for effect or is plain. From another point 
of view, styles can be classified into two, the Elegant (or 
^graceful) and the Forcible. It is not one principle of classifi- 
cation that gives us these four styles. The Plain may be 
elegant or forcible; the elevation given to a style may be 
elegant or forcible. But naturally, plainness and elegance go 
together and so also elevation and force. The Plain and the 
-Elegant of Demetrius are represented by Vaidarbhi in Sanskrit. 
The Elevated and the Forcible correspond to the good Gaudi 
found envisaged in Bhamaha, the Frigid and the Affected styles 
in Demetrius being the bad Gau^ in Dandin. The two corres- 
pond to Sukumara and the Vicitra Marga-s in Kuntaka. 
.S(iuhvMQfty(i and ojds — Plainness and Elegance, Elevation and 
Porce— these finally give us two Riti-s. Bhatta Ni^imha, a 
commentator on Bhoja^s SdvcisvcitikQuthdbhQ/rdUd says that of the 
Guna-s of Dandin, two are important, savkumdrya and ojas^ 
they being the asddhdrana-guna-s of the two Marga-s. 

^3 (3^) SiJl: I 

I Madras MS., p. 11. 
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This final analysis of style into two is neither impossible 
nor absurd. While treating of the formal element in literature 
in ch. IV of his work Some Principles of Literary Criticism^ 
Winchester has the following: ‘ But while individuality is not 
to be classified, it may be said that there are, in general, two 
opposite tendencies in personal expression: on the one hand, 
to clearness and precision; on the other to largeness and 
profusion. The difference between the two may be seen by 
comparing such poetry as that of Matthew Arnold with that 
of Tennyson or such prose as that of Newman with that of 
Jeremy Taylor. Minds of one class insist on sharply divided- 
ideas, on clearness of image, on temperance, and precision 
of epithet. Their style we characterize as chaste or classic.. 
The other class have a great volume of thought, but less well- 
defined; more fervour and less temperance of feeling, more 
abundant and vivid imagery, more wealth of colour, but less: 
sharpness of definition. ■ Their thoughts seem to move through 
a haze of emotion and often through a lush growth of imagery. 
They tend to be ornate and profuse in manner, eager in temper" 
they often produce larger and deeper effects, but they lack 
restraint and suavity. It is a contrast not peculiar to literature,. 

but running through all forms of art The one makes upon 

you the impression of greater delicacy, temperance, charm;, 
the other, the impression of greater mass, complexity, power. 
We are not called upon to pronounce either manner absolutely- 
better than the other; . . .’ The last sentence here echoes 
Bhamaha’s attitude towards the distinction of style into Vai- 
darbhi and Gaudi and the claim of superiority for the former.. 
From this passage, it is also seen that despite the infinite variety 
of writers’ personality, it is yet possible and sensible too tO' 
find two broad divisions, one favouring virtues of subdued 
beauty and the other, exhuberance; that a subjective and 
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personal basing of style does not preclude the possibility of a 
classification or definition of style. In this passage of Win- 
chester again, it seems as if Kalidasa’s style is described and 
contrasted with that of Bhavabhuti and Bana; it looks as if 
good Vaidarbhi and a good handling of the Gaudi are 
considered here; we are clearly reminded of Kun taka’s two 
Marga-s, the Sukumara and the Vicitra, the one dominated 
By beauty that is mainly natural [sahaja-sobhd) and the other by 
•ornamentation [dhdrya-hbhd), the one in svabhdva-ukti and 
rasa-uktiy and the other in vakrokti^ the one displaying greater 
sakii and the other, greater vyutpattL While the former style 
is a rare gift, it is very difficult to be successful in the latter; 
for the path of ornamentation and elevation has many pitfalls, 
including frigidity, artificiality and omateness. Says Kuntaka : 

II VJ, I. 43. 

See Vrtti also, p. 58. Hence it is that critics do not favour 
it. It is the deterioration of Vicitramarga that is Dandin’s 
G-audi. It is because of this difficulty that Demetrius’s Ele- 
vated and Forceful styles become, in the hands of lesser artists, 
the Frigid and the Affected styles. Hence it is that the critics 
always prefer the former. Says Winchester: ' But it would 
seem that, in literature at least, the classic manner is the 
culmination of art. Precision, in the wide sense, must be the 

^ Strangely enough, Padmagupta calls the Vaidarbhi the 
sword-edge path nistrimsadhdrdmorga: 

Flf^; mW: II 

JVavasdhasdnkacarita^ L 5. 
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highest virtue of expression; and it is this precision, combineci 
with perfect ease, that constitutes the classic manner. Indi- 
vidual tastes may justly differ; but the ultimate verdict 
of approval will be given to that style in which there is no* 
overcolouring of phrase, no straining of sentiment; which, 
knows how to be beautiful without being lavish, how to be 
exact without being bald; in which you never find a thicket 
of vague epithet/ It is of this style, called by him Sukumara^ 
that Kuntaka says: 


to* ijclf: I 



II VJ, I. 29. 


Kuntaka is the greatest exponent of the Riti. That it 
comprehends all aspects of expression has been well realized 
by him. He casts off the old names which have geographi- 
cal associations, dead for a long time, and forges new 
nomenclature on the basis of a fundamental classification of 
the manners of expression, on the basis of the more prevalent 
tendencies among masters in Sanskrit literature. He also- 
shows how each Marga or Riti or style is characterized not by 
certain handhdguua^s only, but by a certain attitude in using 
Alamkara-s and delineating Rasa-s also. Above all, he is the 
only Sanskrit writer who realized very strongly the final basis 
of style in the character of the poet and consequently related 
Riti to the writer. 

Kuntaka first refers to the geographical Riti-s, Vaidarbhi,.. 
Gaudi and Pancali. He says that old writers give these three 
Riti-s and call them uffama^ madhyama and adhama. This 
point of view Kuntaka objects to, for styles of poetry depend- 
ent for their origin on poetic genius and craftsmanship, upon 
iaM and vyutpatti in poets, cannot be spoken of like certaim 
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kinds of desdcdra like marriage, permissible or obtaining 
in certain parts of the land. 



m ^ qr^ i 

gg =g i pp. 45-6. 


Then Kuntaka criticizes the view that holds these three 
R!ti-s as uttama, madhyama and adhama. If the Gaudi and 
the Pahcali are not good, why treat of them in the idstral 


iiwig: ^?ig2r;fTgq5T^^T5g55^DTq?gi% w^- 

I qt^fT^gi^^: g grEgFir^, 

6^ eig^gqiwig^ l g =g 

q5#2igT 3itgT(?)3i|^ i p. 46. 


If, however, the names Vaidarbh!, etc. are meant only as 
names and do not mean any geographical connection with 
poetry, Kuntaka has no objection. 






46. 


^ This paragraph is concluded by Kuntaka with the words: 
ndalam anena nihsdravastu-parimalanavyasanena. On the basis of this. 
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Kuntaka then gives his idea of Riti that it is based on the 
character of the poet, kavi^svahkdva. He accepts that this 
kavi-svabhdva is infinite, but generally speaking, he says that 
three main types can be indicated. 

i p. 47. 

The three styles thus indicated by him are the graceful, the 
striking and the mixed, sukumdra^ vicitra and madhyama. The 
sukumdra is the style of certain poets of a similar temperament 
and it is suited to certain situations. Similarly the vicitra. 
The third combines the features of both the styles. All the 
three are beautiful and have their own charm. It is absurd to 
suppose that one is good, the other bad or the third passable. 

1 

^ 1 p. 47. 

Raleigh, in his book on Style, speaks of the ‘ soul ’ in 
style. He quotes Pater who says, ‘ As a quality of style, soul 
is a fact.’ What is this soul? Raleigh interprets it as ‘ spirit 
He says in this connection: ‘Ardent persuasion and deep 
feeling enkindle words, so that the weakest take glory.’ This 

Dr. S. K.. De says in Sk. Poe., vol. II. p. 386, that Kuntaka was an 
advocate of the Alarnkara school and meant to make light of the 
Riti. For a correct statement of Kuntaka’s view on Riti, however, 
see the same writer’s Introduction to his ed. of the Vakroktijivita, 
pp . xxaii-xxxiii. 
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IS the quality of sincerity he speaks of earlier. Analysed, this 
resolves into an emphasis on Rasa and the writer’s attention 
to its supreme expression. There is another sincerity which 
is artistic perfection and which sometimes modifies the sincer- 
ity of emotion. In the former case, the poet is true to Rasa 
and Bhava, and only to them. In the latter case, he thinks of 
Row best to present that feeling in a setting of words. This 
anxiety for artistic perfection calls forth style, figures, etc. 
Those who are impelled by the latter, the artistic sincerity, 
are followers of the Vicitra Marga. Those who are absorbed 
in the Rasa and Bhava and present them in their own gloiy 
are followers of the Sukumara Marga. Ideas and words for 
these poets sprout out of an ever-fresh imagination; there is 
always enough effortless ornament; the natural beauty of 
things is preferred to artificial adornment; establishing an 
emotional appeal at every step, it is of unpremeditated grace. 



II 

^ IMT: I 

II VJ, I. 25-9. 

The main feature of this style is that whatever beauty it 
possesses is all natural (sahaja ) ; poetic genius and imagination 
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and not pure craftsmanship and scholarship form the basis of 
this style. The things of the world and Rasa and Bhava are 
given in all the beauty of their very nature and this spontaneous * 
expression is not refashioned in the workshop of figures. 

That such a definition of style is all-comprehensive need: 
not be pointed out. But Kuntaka also speaks of certain Guna-s^ 
as characterizing his Marga-s. Of the Sukumara Marga, 
he says, mddhurya is the first Guna. It is defined as the 
tmcompounded use of words and a certain grace of the iahda' 
and artha, paddndm asamastatvam and sahddrtharamaniyataya 
vinydsavaicifryam. The insistence on mddhurya as the use of 
asamastapada-s ^ is for securing clarity of the idea. The words: 
of eniphasis, heightenings and lowerings, in a sentence can 
have their point only if the words remain separate; their- 
emphasis is lost when they are huddled into a compound*. 
Samdsa always hampers understanding. Says Mahimabhatta r 

II 

I 

m: ?mRra?qfer ^^qqg^ II 

^ . FF, p. 53. 

The next Guna of the Sukumara Marga is prasada, the 
quality by virtue of which the idea is given to us without any 

^Cf. Vamana, III. 20: I . . 

I (W Press ed., p. 79). 
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difficulty. This prasada refers to both Rasa and the idea or 
artha which forms its vehicle. The idea may be expressed 
with vakratd to give point to it, but such a turn or departure- 
adopted should not obscure the idea or lead it into obscurity.^ 
Here also the use of the uncompounded words and words of 
which meanings are well known, paddndm asamastatvam and 
prasiddhdhhidhdnatmm^ are the primary means. The third 
Guna is Idvanya^ which refers more to the sabda-s and the 
varna-s.^ which should have an indescribable beauty floating 
over them. Any kind of sabddlamkdra adopted for this 
purpose should have been constructed with ease and modera- 
tion. Ere the words as messengers of ideas deliver their 
meanings to the mind, their Idvainya affects the sensibilities of 
the responsive reader. Similar in nature and borrowed from 
the same field is the fourth Guna given by Kuntaka, dbhijdtya.. 
A certain softness of texture and delicateness of words making, 
the mind feel them, as it were, form this quality of dbhijdtyay 
a quality pre-eminently realizable only by the Sahrdaya and 
hardly to be described in so many words. 

The Vicitra Marga of Kuntaka is a style dominated by 
vakratd. It is a flashy style, gleaming all over with gold dust. 
It is intricately worked and wrought with design and gem. 
Alamkara leads to Alamkara; ere one effect is out of our 
mind, another is presented. 

3TO3SI II vj, 1. 35. 

1 VJ, I. 31. 

2 Gf. Dandin: and Bhamaha II. 1 : 
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A Style which reminds us of Valmiki’s description of Ravana’s 
aerial vehicle Puspaka, na tatra kimcin na krtam prayatnatah and 
Mas. tatas tulyavisesadarsanam^ every bit worked with care and 
craft and at every step equally striking with some speciality.^ 
The description of this Marga also, as made by Kuntaka, 
is all-comprehensive, referring to every aspect of expression, 
(ibid., I. 34-43). 

Though Kuntaka has indicated two major varieties of 
style, he is fully aware that style is not classifiable. He says 
that Marga or. style is infinite in variety and subtle in differ- 
ence; for it is based on the poefs nature. 

I T^;^5r: 

•^91 ^ ?I5Saf^ I ibid., p. 46. 

i ibid., p. 47 . 

Though character is subtle and infinite, differing with each 
person, it is possible to say that there are three classes, the 
■sukumdra and the vicitra types and that of those who have 
hoth in varying proportions. The sukumdra nature of a writer 
affects his vyutpatti and practice of writing which becomes 
•stamped with the quality. Vyutpatti and abhydsa bring out 
iis svabhdva* The poef s svabhdva is clearly expressed in the 

^ Adopting a Sanskritic comparison, we can say that the Suku- 
mara Marga is like the beautiful woman of good family {kuldngand) 
-and the Vicitra Marga like the brilliant courtesan [ganikd). 
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writing. Is this not the expression of the writer’s personality,, 
his soul? What else does Kuntaka say in the words: 

^ ^ I ibid., p. 47. 

Again Kuntaka emphasizes the infinite variety of style and its- 
basis in the author’s nature. He takes the well-known poets 
and assigns them to the different styles. Matrgupta, Mayuraja 
and Manjira are exponents of the third combined Marga. 
Their poetry has a natural grace which they have rendered 
attractive with some decoration also. Kalidasa and Sarvasena 
(the author of the Harivijaya, mentioned by Anandavardhana 
in Ud. Ill) are masters of the Sukumara Marga, their poetry 
being the product of natural genius and appealing by their 
natural beauty. Banabhatta is the greatest representative of 
the Vicitra Marga and Bhavabhuti and Rajakkhara also 
belong to this class. 

61 ^ SokmoiTR 

RfRpjRS! 

S^(0 I ^ 

1 ibid., p. 71. 
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^ I ^ gff: 

qiq^ I ibid., p. 71. 

Similar is the view of Dandin also. He describes two 
Marga-s that can clearly be distinguished, for, he says, Riti-s 
are infinite and their differences very subtle. So subtle is the 
character of one’s writing from that of another that it is as 
difficult to point out their differences as to describe in so 
many words the difference between various kinds of sweetness, 
of sugarcane, milk, etc. Dandin says : 

^ II I. 43. 

^ ^R^iR 51^ II I. 101-2. 

Saradatanaya says on Riti in his Bhavaprakdia: 

3rRp=?n^?rRR n p. ii. 

3^ 3^ RfRq ^ q5Tfq II ibid., p. 12. 

As explained by Bhoja, 

ft® ^IdlRl^ qi^: Rl ^?lTqr ft^^^ I SKI, II. 17. 

Riti is the characteristic way of a writer. The other words 
used as synonyms are Gati, Marga, Panthah and Prasthana. 
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In Tamil, and especially while our Rasika-s appreciate our 
musicians, they speak of the particular panthd^ vali or nadai 
of each artist. All these words mean style. A poet of mark 
lias a style. To possess a distinct style is to be a poet of mark. 

A q?*?! II 

M q^r: goiJI: I 

Nilakantha Diksita, Gangdvatarana Kdvya^ I. 10, 17. 
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Riti in the Agni-purana 

The Alamkara section in the Agni-purana is a loose heap 
of all sorts of ideas taken from various writers and cannot 
be treated seriously as representing any systematic tradi- 
tion. Dr. De supposes in his work on Sanskrit Poetics that 
it represents a systematic tradition which stands separate 
from that of the orthodox Kashmirian writers and which is^ 
followed by Bhoja. It is not a Purana-compiler of such a 
nature that hints at new paths in special Sastra-s and surely 
the compiler who borrows from Tantravdrttika, Bhartrmitra,. 
Bharata, Dandin and Anandavardhana, may well borrow from 
Bhoja who takes credit for the new Rasa theory propounded 
by him in his Srngdraprakdsa, The truth therefore is that 
the Alamkara section in the Agni~purdria is definitely later 
than Bhoja, from whom it borrows not only the Aharnkdra- 
abhimdna idea of Rasa expounded in his Srngdraprakdsa and 
already referred to in his Sarasvatikanthdbharana, V. 1, but also- 
some sabddlarnkdra-s and other ideas. 

The Alamkara section of the Purdna is spread over eleven 
chapters (chs. 337 to 347). The first chapter (337) deals with 
Kavya and of it, the Purdna says that Rasa is the life. Verse 33 
there places^Rasa above skill in words {vdgvaidagdhya) ; the latter 
can be saidjto be identical with the concept of Vakrokti as- 
applying generally to poetic expression as such and as a whole. 
The next chapter deals with drama. The third is completely 
devoted to Rasa and firom this third chapter up to v. 17 of the 



sixth chapter, the subject dealt with is Rasa. For, the 
fourth which speaks of Riti-s and Vrtti-s, deals with Buddhjd- 
rambha-anubhdva-s; the fifth which is called ‘Nrttyadau Anga- 
karmanirupanam.’, deals with ^anrarcmbka-aTuibkavu-s, such as 
the Alamkara-s of the dlambana-s in the shape of darns pl s , 
glances, etc. ; and the first part of the sixth again deals with 
Rasa. The rest of the sixth and the seventh treat of sabdd- 
lamkdra and are followed by the eighth speaking of arthalamkdra. 
Chapter 345 describes ubhaydlamkdra, chapter 346, Guna-s and 
the last chapter (347), Dosa-s. 

Vrtti is acting {cesfd) and Pravrtti is dressing (vesa or 
dhdrya). Riti is vacana or speech.^ Says Rajasekhara, and 
following him Bhoja also in his Sr. Pra.: 

I (KM, p. 9) 

Vrtti is dramatic action as such and one of its varieties 
is Bharati. Bharati Vrtti being speech, is the vdcikdbhinaya 
which is examined from the pomt of view of various Elti-s. 
Ahdrya is invariably nepathya^ dress and make-up. No doubt, 
it forms a part of Vrtti, even as Riti forms a part of Vitti.^ 
We find the graceful dress included in the definition of the 
Kaisiki Vrtti, yd ilaksna-nepathya-^ etc. In graceful action, 
graceful dress also is comprehended. Therefore Vrtti and 
Pravrtti are intimately related; as Shakespeare also says, 
‘ apparel oft proclaims the man The Vimudharmottara says 

^ See my article on Vrtti-s in JOR, Madras, vol. VI, part 4; 
vol. VII, parts 1 and 2. 

^ Gf. Rudra Bhatta’s definition in his Srngdratilaka of the 
Kaifiki Vrtti which includes the Riti: 

m. 53. 
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that the Pravrtti-s are vrttindm asrayah}- Ahdrya which is 
dress^ is Pravrtti, vesa-vinydsa. These three, Ritij .Vrtti and 
Pravrtti (speech, action and dress) are all anubhdva-s^ and 
are classed as buddhydrambhdnubhdvdh by Bhoja in chapter 17 
^rngdraprokdsa,^ Simhabhupala also follows Bhoja and 
says in his RAS^ I, p. 64: 

Following Bhoja’s ^r. Pra. the Pur ana also considers the 
three, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti as huddhydrambhanuhhdva-s-. 

s2irqR:(?)5(e) ^ I 

^ ^ H (339. 53, 54) 

The buddhjdrambha-s, Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, form the 
subject-matter of the next chapter (ch. 340). In ch. 339, w. 
44-5 begin the treatment of anubhdva-s: 

^ 313511^ II ^ 

Verses 46-50 describe mana drambhdnubhdvah, w. 51-3 
(first half), dvddasa vdgdrambhdh, vv. 53 (second half), 54 and 
ch. 340 describe buddhydrambhdh. These are all anubhdva-s and 
are called abhinaya-s. From the point of view of the 
four kinds of abhinaya, these are re-distributed and the study 
of anubhdva-s closes with v. 2 of ch. 342, after which some 
general aspects of Rasa are taken up. Vdgdrambha is vdcika', 

^vide JOR, Madras, vol. 7, part I, pp. 49-51. 

* ^P‘ 208-36, Madras MS., vol. Ill; vide also Saradatanaya 
who follows Bhoja, BhS. Pra., pp. 11-12. 

* See Bhoja, SKJ., V. 40, p. 477. 
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mana-dmmhha is sdttvika {sattva=manas; ampahatam hi manah 
.sattvam ucjate, says Bhoja in his Sr. Pra.^ ch. XI); sarlrdramhha 
is dngika and Pravrtti which is one of the three buddhydrambha-s 
is dhdrya}- What about the other two buddhydrambha-s^ Biti 
and Vrtti? Vrtti pertains to all action- Its first variety 
called Bharati and the buddhydrambha called Riti are vad-^ 
.kdbhinaya and are to be taken along with the vdgdrambha-s, 
dldpa^ etc. According to the traditional meanings, Arabhati 
will be dngikdbhinaya^ Sattvati Vitti will be sdttvikdbhinaya 
and Kaifiki Vrtti will be all abhinaya that is graceful. But 
to adopt the more correct meanings of these concepts, as 
explained in my paper on the Vrtti-s in the J0i2, Sattvati will 
go with sdttvikdbhinaya and Arabhati- and Kaisijd will go with 
all abhinaya-s, forceful and graceful respectively. 

Chapter 340 of the Purdna is called Ritinirupana. Cor- 
Tectly speaking, it must be called buddhydrambhanirupana or 
nti-vrtti-pravrtti-nirupana for, in the foregoing chapter, mana- 
drambha and vdgdrambha have been dealt with and its succeeding 
•chapter (ch. 341) treats of sarlrdrambha. As it is, it treats of 
not only Riti-s but of Vrtti-s also. This is the shortest 

1 \ 

ll 342. 2. 

This verse does not mean that Riti, Vrtti and Pravrtti, which 
are the three buddhyarambha-s, are dhdrya. How can speech and 
action be two varieties of dress? One cannot contend that the 
Turdna has a new theory to expound, namely dress means speech 
and action also. The last part of the verse really means that 
Pravrtti, which is one of the buddkyarambka-s, is the aharyabhinaya 
{buddyarambkesu trisu, yah trtiyah pravrttir iti, sa ahdryabhinayah) . Even 
such a clumsy text as the Agni-purana cannot mistake aharya as any- 
thing but dress. See also IHQ_, X. 4, 1934, pp. 767-79, where 
I have reconstructed and interpreted many of the passages in this 
:section of the Purdna. 
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chapter in the whole section and of its eleven verses, the first 
four are concerned with Riti-s. Then begins a treatment of 
Vitti-s. Verse 5 enumerates the four Vrtti-s; verse 6 defines- 
Bharat! and up to the first half of v. 10, we have the varieties* 
of Bharat! {bharati-bhedah) described. Then there are two lines, 
one giving a short definition of Arabhati and the other abruptly 
stopping in the midst of the enumeration of the varieties of" 
Arabhafi. There still remains to be treated the fourth variety 
of Arabhafi, the whole of the Kaisik! and the Sattvat! Vrtti-s: 
and the whole subject of Pravrtti-s. Therefore I think that 
the text of the chapter as printed in the Anandasrama Series: 
is incomplete. 

The whole of the Alamkara-^astra is included in the: 
Vacikabhinaya section of the Mdtya-mstra which is one fourth 
of drama, being the Bharat! Vrtti. This Bharat! Vrtti is* 
studied and analysed into Laksana-s, Guna-s and Alamkara-s.. 
Closely akin to these is a composite study of the Bharatf 
Vrtti in terms of Riti-s or Marga-s, which was attempted at a 
later time. Still another study of the Bharat! Vrtti is what 
Bharata gives us in chapter 24 as the twelve Marga-s^ of 
the vacikabhinaya. The expression in the shape of dldpa^ 
vildpa^ etc. can itself be examined from the point of view of 

• • * * • • 

JIFlt If II XXIV. 49-57. 

Here, if one wants verbal identity in the shape of the word 
mdrgay one can have it, but much value is not attached to this fact: 
that vildpa, etc. are also called mdrga-s. Anyway such occurrence 
of the word tndrga in Bharata is to be noted by one interested in 
the history of the word mdrga, as it is used as a synonym of Riti.. 
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Xaksana-s and Alamkara-s and of the Riti-s of Dandin. There 
is little difference between the text of a drama and a Kavya. 
The vdcikdbhinaya portion is often treated as Kavya. AH 
Kavya is drama of the Bharati Vrtti. That vdgdrambha and 
the realm of girdm mdrgah are identical and that the Riti»s 
as pointed out in a study of a drama's vdcikdbhinaya are iden- 
tical with the Riti-s pointed out in a Kavya will be plain on 
a perusal of Simhabhupala's treatment of Riti-s in his RAS. 

The question of what things constitute the differentia 
of the various Riti-s^ I have tackled in the main chapter 
on Riti above and in the chapter on the ‘ History of Guna-s ' 
in my Bhoja^s Srngdraprakdsa, Also, in the third instal- 
ment of my paper on Vrtti-s in the JOR^ VII. 2, I have 
pointed out some facts which are relevant to this discussion. 
An analysis of Dandin's Guna-s shows the existence in them 
of such things as Alamkara, samdsa and metaphorical usage. 
According to Rudrata the Riti-s are samdsa-jdti-s, Vaidarbhi 
is a collocation with no compound while the compounded 
collocation, according to the number of words compounded, 
produces the Pahcali, the Latiya or the Gaudi. Another 
line of thought shows the development of Riti-s as anuprdsa^ 
Jdti-Sy varieties of vrttyanuprdsa. These appear in Bhamaha, are 
clearly formulated in Udbhata’s KASS^ and are called merely 
Vrtti-s by Anandavardhana. By the time we reach Mammata, 
the three vrttyanuprdsa-jdti-s become identical with the three 
Riti-s, namely Vaidarbhi, Pancali and Gaudi. This line of 
inquiry lights up the early history of Riti and in Dandin s 
treatment of it we find all these ideas. For, what is Dandin s 
samddhi Guna, if it is not metaphorical usage? What is 
4 )jas, if it is not the samdsa on the basis of which Rudrata 
defines the Riti-s? Again, what is the first Mda variety of 
Dandin's mddhurya except the sweetness born of anuprdsa^ on 
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the basis of which sabdalamkaray three Vrtti-s are born and 
which eventually get identified with the three Riti-s? (Dandiny. 
I. 51-8.) As a matter of fact, the subject of anuprdsa is 
dealt with by Dandin only in chapter I as comprehended in 
his madhurya Guna of one variety pertaining to hbda (for, of 
the other madhurya of agrdmyatd, we have the two sub-divisions, 
of sdbda and drtha) and not in the chapter on iabddlamkdray, 
a fact which has misled K. S. Ramaswamy Sastrf to say* 
that anuprdsa iabdoLarrikdra is absent from Dandin. Even 
yamaka is touched here by Dandin but is left out for special 
treatment in the Sabdalamkara section. And what is this- 
sabdamddhurya of Dandin, namely anuprdsa^ except sabddlarnkdra ? 
When we come to Vamana, we have even Rasa coming in. 
as constituting the Guna of kdnti of artha^ in the study of Riti.. 
Therefore it cannot be said simply and naively that some- 
absolute entity called Guna, which is quite different from. 
Alamkara, etc. defines Riti in Dandin and that other writers- 
and their definitions of Riti-s in other words and other ways- 
differ wholly from Dandin’s. 

The Agni-purdna borrows its definitions of the Riti-s- 
from Bhoja (chapter 17 on Anubhava-s in the Sr, Pra,)y 
and Bhoja himself borrows from Rajafeldiara. Later than 
these, Bahurupa Misra, in his commentary on the 
Dasarupaka (Madras MS.) reproduces these definitions of the 
Elti-s, mentioning Bhoja’s name. The Kdvyamimdrnsd says: 

L — 

w I (p. 8) 

^See his Sanskrit introduction to his edition of Udbhata’s 
KASS with Tilaka’s commentary in the GOS (p. 19). 



^ ’TraT^ fli: I (p. 9) 

3. — ^ — ^HTpRI^, .%[fi^il4 ^ 

m 1^1 iti: I (p. 9) 

To these three, Bhoja adds the fourth Latiya which the 
Purdna takes. In the above definitions of the three Elti-s, 
three factors count: samdsa^ anuprdsa and yaugika or aupa^ 
cdrika prayoga. Of these, samdsa (of Rudrata’s Riti-s) is the 
Guna of ojasi anuprdsa (of the Vrtti-s which are finally identified 
with the three Riti-s) is one of the two kinds of iabdamddhurya 
of Dandin; and upacdra mentioned by Rajasekhara is Dandin’s 
samddhi^ metaphorical expression, personification, etc. There 
is, however, no trace of yogavrtti as a part of the definition of 
Riti in Daiidin. Dandin has also said that Vaidarbhi has 
a kind of anuprdsa^ has something like sthdndnuprdsa^ for it 
is a discriminate employer of such varieties as hutyarmprdsay 
and that it is Gaudi which loves anuprdsa as such and samdsa 
as such. The Vaidarbhi of Dandin also has little or no com- 
pound. This Bhoja follows in the Anubhava chapter in his 
Sr. Pra. (ch. 17) and the Agni-purdm borrows from him when 
it says that 

1. Pancali is upacdrayuta^ mrdvi and hrasvavigrahd^ 

2. Gaudiya is dirghavigrahd and anavasthitasamdarbha, 

3. Vaidarbhi is upacdrair na bahubhir yutd or upacdravarjitd 
ndtikomalasamdarbhd and mukfavigrahd, and 

4. Latiya is anatibhuya upacdrayutd^ sphutasamdarbkd and 
ndtivigrahd (w. 2-4.)^ 

^ In the definition of the Latiya, the following line is printed 
wrongly: parity aktdbhibhuyo ^pi upacdrair udahrtd. It must be thus 
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Bhoja’s definitions are as follows; 

1- ^ 

qi^qr^RT^T, m i 

2. ^ sild^^ifiRr, qi^g- 

^I^qtiRFlfl ^^:, ^IT I 

3. 3f3q^Rfl%Ffii^, ^ 1 ^ 5 - 
sTRi^ft, %ilRiq^ ^^t, ?ir I 

4. ^ |qg^ ^JiRcl^, STfiiifqR^ ^- 

^n^RRf^, q^:, ^Tf 1 

^r. Pra., Madras MS., ch. 17, vol. Ill, pp. 212-6. 

The word vigraha in the Agni-purana stands for samasa\ 
for, it is for a compounded [samastd] word that we give vigraha^ 
Thus the characteristics which are given in the definitions 
of Riti-s in Rajasekhara, Bhoja and the Agni-purdna are not 
wholly unrelated to Guna-s and these Guna-s themselves are 
not certain absolute entities standing apart. The upacdra is 
Dandin s samddki and the feature of vigraha or samdsa comes 
under Dandin’s ojas. Therefore it cannot be held that 
the Riti-s in the Purdna have not been distinguished from 
one another by the presence or absence of certain poetic 
excellences (Guna-s).’^ 


corrected: parityaktdtibhuyobhir upacdrair uddhrta, and it means that 
the Latlya does not have too much of metaphorical expression, 
^See also Bhoja^s Srhgdra Prakdia, pp. 189-94. 



THE HISTORY OF VRTTI IN KAVYA 


A Survey of the concept of Vrtti in the realm of Natya^ 
■where it originated, was made by me in an article entitled the 
■Vrtti-s in the JOR, Madras, vols. 6 and 7. But like many 
other concepts, the Vrtti passed into Kavya also, experiencing 
many vicissitudes which form the subject of this chapter. If 
the concept is studied in relation to Kavya, i.e. Sravya Kavya, 
in Alamkara-sastra, this is what we must logically expect: 
The whole field of Sravya Kavya is Bharati Vrtti. Descrip- 
tions of pleasant subjects, love, evening, moonlight, seasons, 
etc. must be Kaisiki and of subjects like war, etc. Arabhati. 
■Sattvati, if we accept it as the name of action, is as absent from 
Kavya as Bharati, which is speech,, is present. Bharati of 
the text of the whole Kavya will be modified, according to 
the situation, by Kaisiki and Arabhati, producing two main 
varieties of Bharati going by the names of Vaidarbhi Riti 
and Gaudiya Riti. The concept of Guna must here be 
related to these. The two and the only two Guna-s necessary 
here for classification are mddhurya and ojas^ characterizing 
the two extremes of smgdra and raudra. The Madhurya 
Guna, the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti will go to- 
gether on the one hand as distinguishing certain Rasa-s, 
.vrtta-s and verbal expressions, and similarly the Ojas Guna, 
the Arabhati Vrtti and the Gaudi Riti will go together as 
characteristics of a different set of poetic conditions. Guna 
will be the nature of the Rasa; Vrtti, the nature of vastu 
-or ideas or itivrttai and Riti, the nature of the expression of 
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the first and the second in suitable words. This, in brief^ 
must be the simple and strictly logical position of Vrtti irt 
Elavya. But, in actual history, its career is not found to be so- 
simple. 

In poetics we have many concepts bearing the name Vrtti. 
The only one Vrtti with which we have nothing to do here is: 
the mbdavrUi^ the significatory capacities of words. The other 
concepts called Vrtti are three, namely (1) varieties of allitera-- 
tion, anuprdsajdti (2) varieties of compounded collocation,. 
samdsajdti, and (3) the old Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. of Natya. 

Bhamaha, in KAly II. 5-8, speaks of three kinds oT 
anuprdsa. He first gives anuprdsa as the repetition of the 
same or similar sound [sarupavarnavinydsa) and illustrates it hy 
an alliteration with the sounds nta repeated (v. 5) . In v. 6,: 
he gives another variety of anuprdsa as being held by others*. 
It is called grdmydnuprdsa and is illustrated by the liquid allitera- 
tions of la. In V. 8, Bhamaha says that still some others- 
speak of another variety of anuprdsa called Idtiydnuprdsa which, 
is illustrated by a repetition of syllables. Thus it is clear that 
Bhamaha mentions at least three kinds of anuprdsa^ the first, 
nameless, the second grdmydnuprdsa and the third Idtdnuprdsa, 
When this is so, we are not able to understand how, to point . 
out the addition made by Udbhata, both his commentators* 
say that Bhamaha recognized only two kinds of anuprdsa. 

I Pratiharenduraja. 

Wl ^ I Tilaka. 

Udbhata gives three kinds of anuprdsa (I. 1 and III. 20),. 
namely chekdnuprdsa^ anuprasUy i.e. vrttyanuprdsa and Idtdnuprdsa... 
Of these, the last is the same as mentioned by Bhamaha; the 
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first is new and as regards the second, it is partially available 
in Bhamaha. The second is given as having three varieties- 
in the KASS^ the varieties being called Vrtti-s by Udbhata^ 
from which this second anuprdsa is named later as vrUyamprdsa^ 
He names the varieties or • Vrtti-s as pamsd, upandgarikd and 
grdmyd. The last is the same as the grdmjdnuprasa in Bhamaha. 
and is illustrated by a similar verse of la- alliteration. The 
upandgarikd is illustrated by an alliteration with the soft and. 
nasal sound combinations like nda. This is perhaps the same 
as the first nta variety cf Bhamaha. The parusd is newly 
mentioned by Udbhata as a case of anuprdsa with sa^ sa, repha^, 
ta^ etc., i.e. harsh sounds. Now, the appropriate manipula- 
tion of alliterating sounds helps Rasa certainly. The repeti- 
tion of harsh sounds and the Parusa Vrtti produced by their 
Anuprasa help Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasa-s. The 
upandgarikd^ using conjunct consonants with nasals and the 
grdmyd also, to some extent, help srngdra. Therefore Pratiha- 
renduraja explains Vrtti as the use of such sounds as suit and 
suggest Rasa. 




I: 


The first Vrtti is so-called because of its harshness, the 
second because of its being refined like the city-bred dam- 
sel and the third, because it is soft like an unsophisticated,, 
country lass. The third Vrtti, grdmya, is also called komald^ 
signifying the other extreme of the first, namely parusd. 

Anandavardhana is very well acquainted with these Vrtti-s- 
of Udbhata. He considers them to be the result of the Guna-s, 
mddhurya, etc. in the collocation (I, pp. 5-6). In Uddyota. 
three he again mentions the Vrtti-s, upandgarikd, etc. as being; 
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such use of words as will promote the realization of Rasa. 
He takes the Vrtti in a double sense, in the sense of the Vrtti-s 
of Natya, Kaisiki, etc. which are to be considered in Kavya 
also and in the sense of upandgarikd^ etc. The former he 
‘describes as ideas suitable or appropriate to Rasa and the latter 
as words sviitdhlt to. Rasa {vide Dhva.A., Ill, p. 182). 

II III. 33. 

^ 

-SRRRI^ I 

Later also Anandavardhana makes the same distinction 
^nd mentions the two Vrtti-s together. 

sjR^dxqiSRT: ^rf^^dx^S'RT: | 

II in. 48. 

-R": 3<RR|^^T?r: 

Thus Anandavardhana states more clearly that in Kavya-s 
there are two Vrtti-s, the Kaisiki, etc. being the same as in 
iNatya and the upanagarika, etc. which latter, from being 
varieties of anuprasa in Udbhata, became rasanugunavarna- 
■x!j(makaTa and thence in Anandavardhana became more 
generally Tasdrmgumsabdavya;Dahdra. 
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Abhinavagupta also takes Vitti-s as not dififerent essentially 
from Guna-s. He mentions them as they are given by 
Udbhata, i.e. as anuprasa varieties: 


tfsif % 313- 

!W^q?iqi^T4 i^S^qRl^iTd^ ^q I 
iira^^T ^ I q^o ilgqRl: 

sqqin^, :imR?2iT I 

#5iH^ ^ #T^T3Rm f^53SinM9?I I 

Locana^ NS ed., pp. 5-6^ 


He calls the parusa^ dipta\ the upandgarikd^ masrnd or 
lalitd and the grdmyd^ madhyama and komald. Leaving aside 
the metaphors in the names, one can ' see that the parusd' 
suits Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasa-s and can go with the 
Arabhati Vrtti; th.Q upandgarikd and suit Srngaxa and 

Hasya Rasa-s and can go with the Kaisiki Vrtti. Abhinava- 
gupta says in a later context; 


JIT^: ’ ^ 215^ 9^, ^ #: I 

ibid., Ill, p. 232. 

Thus Abhinavagupta considers both the Vrtti-s as rasa- 
ucita-vyavahdra^ the one, Kaisiki, etc. of artha or ideas and 
the other, upandgarikd^ etc. of sabda, words or letters. There- 
fore, in Kavya we do not have a classification of sahdavrtti and 
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urtkavrtti among Kaisikyadivrtti-s themselves. Bharati will 
not be a mbdavrttL It also becomes zn arthavyavahdra or 
^urthavrttL All the four are arthavrtti-s and as distinguished 
from them, the sabdavrtti-s are the three, upandgarikd^ etc.^ 

If sabda and artha are thus distributed between upandga-- 
rikdy etc. on the one hand and Kaisiki, etc. on the other, what 
shall Riti stand for? Anandavardhana does separately 
mention Riti along with the Vrtti-s, upandgarikd^ etc. in both 
the contexts noted above, in Uddyota-s one and three. In 
Uddyota 1, he, as interpreted by Abhinavagupta {vide pp. 
5-«6), holds Riti-s also as dependent on Guna-s like the Vrtti-s, 
upandgarikd, etc. But strictly speaking there is no room for 
Riti in either Anandavardhana’s scheme or Abhinavagupta’s. 
Ror, Riti can be rasocitasabdavyavahdra^ such use of words as are 
appropriate to Rasa, but that place has been given to the 
Vrtti-s, upandgarikdy etc. which have come to mean not exactly 
varieties of anuprdsa but use of words suitable to Rasa. There- 
fore it is no wonder that we soon see in Mammata the equation 
■of the three Riti-s, Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pahcali, with the 
three Vrtti-s, upmdgarikdy parusd and komald. Mammata says 
that anuprdsa is firstly of two kinds, cheka and vrtti anuprdsa and 
that the latter is the arrangement of letters suitable to Rasa. 

sqrqR: i kpt, ix. 5 iyrtti) 

TMs Vrt±i is of three kinds: upanagarika which is the 
use of letters suggestive of madhurya, parusd which is the 


1 If the term vrtti can be used for Riti-s, the name Riti too 
■can equally be used for Vrtti-s (Kaisiki, etc.). Gf. the expression 

■Caturacintdmaai of Grahgadhara Misra, on Rasa-s. RASB, Gat. 
yi, p. 486. 
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<iisposition of letters suggestive of ojas^ and komala. which is the 
use of other letters. Finally Mammata says that it is these 
“three Vrtti-s that are respectively called the Vaidarbhi Elti, 
the Gaudiya Riti and the Pahcali Riti according to , some. 

't: II 

I TSS ed., IX. 3-4. 

^ 3^^ I KPr, IX. 4 iVrtti) 1 

Manikyacandra. 

Hemacandra quotes and completely follows Mammata 
JHAn, p. 204. He however does not treat of these three Vrtti-s, 
which are the same as the three Riti-s, in the hbdalamkara 
section, but, with a slight improvement treats of them in 
the Guna section. Therefore he does not consider these three 
Vrtti-s as anuprasa-jdti-s but merely as three kinds of vama- 

.samghxitand. ' • 

Jagannatha goes even a step further. After elaborately 
■examining the letters suggestive of or suitable to the various 
Rasa-s, he describes the racana suggestive of mddhurya. Here 
he actually makes Vrtti another name for Riti and speaks of 
Vaidarbhi Vrtti 

^ ^ I 

^ See above ch. on Riti, pp. 163-4. 
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^ #r II 

m m m m m m 

^fqqr I 

RG, p. 73. 

In the history of this Vrtti in Poetics, Bhoja occupies a. 
noteworthy place. For, he says that some have mentioned 
Vrtti as of twelve kinds though mainly they are of three 
kinds, distinguished by three Guna-s, namely saukumdrjdy 
prmdhi and madhyamatoa. Bhoja does not call these by the 
old names upandgarikd, etc. He applies those names to varieties 
of hutyanuprdsa {vide SKA, II, p. 196). He gives new varieties 
of this vrttyanuprasa of old. 

^ II 
m I 

VO 

to w II 

l^5ir I 

Wf II SKI, II. 84-86. 

We see here that, though Bhoja does not use here the* 
names upandgarikd^ ndgarikd and grdmyd^ he uses still the 
names lalitd^ parusd and komald and to these three adds nine 
more. After illustrating these, which he says are mentioned 
by some other writers, he refutes them all. He opines that 
such Vrtti-s are unnecessary since they are not separate from 
either the Guna-s or the Vrtti-s, Kaisiki, etc. 
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#: IfelT ?fT I 

^ ^ f^«T: II ibid., II. 87. 

I Ratnesvara. 

Although he casts away this Vrtti, i.e. the old 
anuprdsa-jati-s increased into twelve, Bhoja speaks of another 
set of twelve anuprdsa-jdti-s as being called Vrtti or 
Vrttyanuprasa. They are named on a geographical basis. 
They are not heard of elsewhere and have little reality or 
propriety as regards their names. The names of these twelve 
Vrtti-s are karndti^ kamtally kaunkt, kaunkam, bdnavdsikdy drdoidi^ 
mdthuri^ mdtsi^ mdgadki^ idniraliptikd^ aundri {audri) and paundri 
(II. 79-80). We do not know why Bhoja satisfied himself 
with twelve provinces, while ancient India is traditionally 
described as having comprised fifty-six provinces. 

Fortunately these Vrtti-s disappear in later literature. 
Even the old Vrtti-s, upandgarikd^ etc. pass into obscurity and 
Hemacandra is perhaps the last to mention them. Later 
writers completely forget the names upandgarikd, etc. as Vrtti-s 
standing for such use of words as are suggestive of Rasa. They 
keep the concept of the four ancient Vrtti-s derived from Natya, 
Kaisiki, etc. and consider them, as Anandavardhana did, to be 
the names of the development or delineation of such ideas 
(artha) as are in consonance with Rasa. They are held as 
msocita-artha^sarndarbha. Side by side with them are held the 
Riti-s for rasocita-sabda-samdarbka. Certain writers are satisfied 
with four Vrtti-s and four Riti-s, while others increase their 
number. Bhoja has raised the number of both to six and 
has held both as two iabddlamkdra-s. He adds madhyama-- 
14 
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kaiiUd and madhyama^arabhati to the four old Vftti-s of artha~ 
samdarbha and Avantika and Magadhi to the four Riti-s, 
Vaidarbhi, Gau^, Pancali and Lafiya {vide SKA, II, pp. 133-9) , 
Among the six Vrtti-s, it happens as we expect that Bharati 
and Sattvati have not got the meaning they have in Natya. 
They are respectively put between the softness and sweetness 
of the KaisiK and the force and fire of the Arabhati. Bharati 
is komala and praudha and Sattvati is the same with more 
frmdhi. In Vidyanatha we find that Bharati leans to Kaisiki 
as Isanmrdvartha and Sattvati to the Arabhati as Isatpraudhdnha?- 
Vidyanatha also assigns these four to the Rasa-s thus ; srngdra 
and karma — Kaisiki; raudra and bibhatsa — Arabhati; hasya, 
Santa and adbhuta — ^Bharati; and vira and bhaydnaka — Sattvati, 
Vidyanatha accepts Bhoja’s two additional Vrtti-s also and 
■considers them as the Vrtti-s of all Rasa-s (see Pra. Rud., 
pp. 39-42). 

The Kaisiki Vrtti goes with the Vaidarbhi Riti; the 
Arabhati with the Gaudi; the former pair is characterized by 
sweetness and delicacy while the latter, by force and energy. 
Murari thus couples the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti: 

m II AR, VII. 101. 

Coming to the last concept of Vrtti in Poetics, namely 
Vrtti as meaning varieties of compounded collocation — this 
appears in Bana and Rudrata.^ Bana mentions the Padavrtti 


^ Such change in their import could not be avoided; for these 
two cannot come into Kavya with as much ease and propriety as 
KailiH and Arabhati. 

® The use of the word vrtti in several meanings in Grammar 
is well known. One of its older meanings is samdsa. This sense 
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in which the pada-s are uncompounded {asamasta ) : asamasta^ 
padavrttim iva advandvdm {Kddamhar% NS ed., p. 250). Rudrata 
.-says: 

1%: ^ ftcRtra: 11 etc. KAk, II. 3-6. 

Collocation of words are of two kinds or Vrtti-s, uncom- 
poimded and compounded, asamdsd vrttih and samdsavati mttihi 
"The former is of only one kind and is called the Vaidarbhi Riti^ 

I II. 6. 

Vallabhadeva, who wrote a commentary on Rudrata, 
understood Vrtti in the sense of samasa. In his commentary 
on Magha II. 83, teiah ksamd vd, etc. he links ojas and prasada 
Guna-s to long compounds and their absence; 

I #: W?: I 

The samdsavati vrtti or the collocation with compounds is 
■of three kinds. If the compounds are as long as possible, 
then it is called the Gaudiya Riti. If there are compounds 
-only of two or three words, the resulting Riti is Pancali which 
comes nearest to the Vaidarbhi. When the compounds are 
of five or seven words, the Riti resulting from them is Latiya. 
We hear of the study of compounded or uncompotmded 
collocation as suggestive of Rasa under various circumstances, 
under the name samghapind in the third Uddyota of Dhv. 1. 
■Rut there we do not hear of the varieties of compoxmded or 
uncompounded collocations being called Vrtti or as directly 

persists in usage in later times also. Gf. Somadeva’s Tasastilaka 
■Campu, I. p. 480, niyata-vrtti-varna, etc., where Srutasagara says 
in his commentary: vrttU ca samdsah. 
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producing the four Riti-s. Above, in the preceding section^ 
we saw how a concept of Vrtti, developing from anuprdsay 
soon called itself Riti. Here we are given a relation of the 
Riti-s to the fact of a collocation having compound words or 
uncompounded words. This fact lights up the history of 
the Riti before Dandin and Bhamaha. As we find it in 
Dandin, we see that anuprdsa, samdsa, madhurja, pdrusya^ 
komalatd or some Guna-s corresponding to these two last 
Guna-s enter into the differentia of the Riti-s. 

Rudrata knew also the Vrtti-s which are anuprdsa-jdti-s^ 
He gives, not three, but five kinds of them. 

^ ItFT: I 

II II. 19.1 

Namisadhu, while commenting on this, mentions one 
Hari as having held these Vrtti-s to be eight in number. 

d«ir nil f RuTT 3^: — 

The three Vrtti-s added by Hari are ojasvini, nisthurd and 
gambhird and perhaps from Rudrata and Hari it is that Bhoja 
makes a set of twelve Vrtti-s which we noted above. Who- 
this Hari is, is not known. He does not seem to be an Alam- 
karika. This verse is from a Prakrit poem of Hari in the 

These five Vrtti-s are referred to by Somadeva and more 
expressly by his commentator Srutasagara. Tasastilaka Camps, I,, 
pp. 479-80: 
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introductory portion of which, as many other writers do, Hari 
'Speaks of some topics of Alamkara. These Vrtti'S, Rudrata 
says, as Anandavardhana also later says, are to be used, not 
Yvith a vengeance but with discrimination, taken and often 
cast away with an eye on the aucitya of Rasa. 





Rudrata, KAk^ II. 32- 


Thus the four Vrtti-s of Natya live in Kavya as rasocita- 
mtha-samdarhha and as such stand in close relation to the Guna-s. 
They are on a par with Riti-s which are rasocita-hbda-samdarbha 
or in an earlier stage, with what has been characterized as 
Sabda Vrtti, upandgarikd^ etc. Of the four Vrtti-s, the Kaisiki 
and Arabhati have had the least or no change at all in Kavya- 
As can be expected, Bharati and Sattvati, when they came into 
Kavya had to cast off their old meanings of Speech and Action 
of subtle Bhava-s of the mind. Even the Sabda Vrtti, Bharati, 
became an Artha Vrtti leaning towards the Kaisiki as having 
less saukumdrya, Sattvati, as having less praudhi^ was made 
to mean a weak variety of Arabhad. 



THE HISTORY OF AUCITYA IN SANSKRIT 
POETICS 


One of the noteworthy points in the Sanskrit systems of literary 
criticism is that, in an inquiry into a comprehensive philosophy 
of the literary art, they do not separate poetry and drama, nor 
prose and verse. Bharata, in his Ndtya-^dstra, has defined. 
Drama as imitation of the three worlds or representation of the 
actions of men of various nature: trailokydnukrti or dhirodd- 
ttddyavasthdnukrti (I. 107, 113, 120, etc.; vide also Dasarupaka,. 
I. 7). Consequently Bharata has perfected a system of ideas, 
of lokadharmi, which term means ‘ the ways of the world ’ or 
to put it in short ‘ Nature ’, and stands to denote the real- 
istic elements in Bharata’s stage.^ In the concept of prakrti, 
Bharata studies the various kinds of men, minds and natures- 
found in the worlds. In the concept of pravrtti he has studied 
the provincial, racial and national characteristics in dressing 
and other activities. He has elaborately dealt with dhdryd- 
bhinaya, dress and make-up, which, he says, must be appro- 
priate to the sentiment and mood portrayed, Rasa and Bhava.. 

II N§, XXIII. 42. 

He has devoted separate sections to a consideration of the* 
most proper and correct way of speaking in the drama 

^ See my article on Loka Dharmi (Realism) and Na'^a Dharmi 
(Conventions and Idealism) of Bharata’s Stage in the JOiL. 
Madras, vols. VII, VIII, 
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according to the emotions (XIX, pdthyagundh), of the jrara-i- 
suitable for each mood and of the musical tunes, jdtyamsaka-Sy 
appropriate to the varying Rasa and Bhava (XXIX. 1-4). 
These remarks apply to the artists of the stage and theatre, the 
actors, the conductor and others. Regarding the work of the 
poet-dramatist, Bharata has analysed the text of the drama and 
has pointed out how the verbal qualities of sweetness, harsh- 
ness, etc, and the flights of fancy expressed in the form of figures 
of speech have to be appropriate to that Bhava or Rasa which 
is portrayed (XVII. 108-23). Thus at the end of the treat- 
ment of each topic, Bharata Mfc an important section called 
rasa-prayoga, where he points out what suits what. 

So much so Bharata observes that, in judging drama, 
the ground of reference for success of the art is the world. He 
emphasizes that one has to know the infinite variety of human 
nature {prakrti and ^ila) on which Na^a or drama is based. 

The basis of authority [pramdna) of Natya is finally the 
world. A theorist can give a few indications and the rest 
can be learnt only from the world. 

I 

3 sifiroT ^ II 

m m m m m 

«1I: I 

^ II 

5| t ^ I 

wi s# II 
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jV^, XXVI. 113-19. 

m i 

ibid., XXIV. 214. 

(end of the chapter on dress and make-up). 

Nature or the three worlds {prakrti or Md)^ all these can 
finally be referred to by the single word Rasa which is the 
■'soul’ of poetry. Drama is the representation of moods 
{bkdvdmklrtana) as Bharata puts it. Out of these moods flow 
everything — the actions, the character, the dress, the nature 
of one’s speech, etc. Thus to this factor, which is at the 
root of all these things, namely Rasa, have these things 
again to be referred for finding out whether in representing 
them, there is propriety or appropriateness. Things cannot 
be evaluated by themselves separately and labelled as good 
or bad, appealing or otherwise. That is, gumtva and dosatva 
do not inherently pertain to anything eternally but any- 
thing, according to the situation where it occurs, is either 
suitable or not; and in this suitability or otherwise lies 
gumtva or dosatva. What Bharata says of ornaments and 
decoration in the make-up of the characters is true of all 
other parts of the art of representation by the poet and 
the production of the drama on the stage by the actors. 
Bharata lays down that if a thing does not agree or is not 
proper in a certain place with reference to Rasa, it is the 
greatest literary flaw. Improper use, like placing a neck- 
lace on the foot and an anklet round the neck, can only produce 
laughter. 

31^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^ II ibid., XXIII. 69. 
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It is a serious breach of propriety for a writer to describe 
a forlorn lady suffering from separation from her lord (i.e. one 
pravasa-vipralamhha) as being fully decked with jewels. In the 
realm of artistic expression the same rule holds good. A 
poet commits the greatest crime against Rasa if he introduces 
a mass of ornaments of a verbal character in places where 
Rasa has to be effectively portrayed and where the absence 
•of any figure is itself the perfection of art. The proper placing 
of things in such a manner as to suit Rasa and the avoiding 
of things not suitable form the essence of artistic expression. 
This is propriety {aucitya). An anklet as an ornament 
helps to beautify only as an ornament for the ankle. We 
■can thus see how this doctrine of appropriateness, propriety 
and adaptation — all comprehended in the one word aucitya, 
us directly derivable from Bharata. Just put by the side 
•of the verse of Bharata above-quoted, the verse illustrative of 
the theory of Aucitya given by Ksemendra in his Aucitya- 
.vicaracarcd, in which work the doctrine of Aucitya found 
•complete elaboration into a system of criticism, and see: 

^ t| Bharata, XXIII. 69. 

Ksemendra, Au. Vc. 

'Thus the first work in the history of Sanskrit Poetics contains 
implicitly as much of this theory of Aucitya of the Sanskrit 
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Alamkara-sastra, as of the other theory of poetry, Rasa, ex- 
plicitly, even though emphasis on both these — ^Aucitya and 
Rasa — ^was again systematically laid only as late as the ninth,, 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Aucitya is harmony and in one aspect it is proportion 
between the whole and the parts, between chief and the- 
subsidiary, between the angin and the anga-s. This perfec- 
tion is all the morals and beauty in art. At the final stage oF 
its formulation as a theory explaining the secret of poetic 
appeal, Aucitya is stated to be life-breath, of poetry.. 

This Aucitya, which is proportion and harmony on one side 
and appropriateness and adaptation on the other, cannot be 
understood by itself but presupposes that to which all other- 
things are harmonious and appropriate. Surely there has to- 
be harmony and appropriateness in every part and between 
one part and another; but everything as a whole has to be 
pronounced proper and appropriate or otherwise by a reference 
to what constitutes the ^ soul ’ {dtman) of poetry, namely Rasa*. 
Thus Bharata speaks of the rasa-prayoga of Pravrtti, Vrtti,. 
Guna, Alamkara, chdrydbhinaya^ pdthyagma^ svara and jdtyamsa.. 
In later terminology, this rasa-prayoga is rasa-mcitya. But 
Aucitya is only implicitly contained in Bharata. It was only 
rather late that Poetics got itself again wedded and identified, 
with Bharata’s dramaturgy and took its stand scientifically 
on the two pedestals of Rasa and Aucitya, which it had for- 
ge tten for a time, as we shall now see in the following account, 
of the history of the concept of Aucitya after Bharata. 

The next glimpse we have of Aucitya is in Magha, who,. 

Maglia poem, has made some remarks which 

shed their rays into the darkness of the early 
history of Poetics. In canto 2 of Magha’s Sihpdlavadha, we 
have a verse on the policy best suited for the king, which^. 
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through comparison, brings in the topic of Guna-s in Kavya-s> 
or dramas: 

!WT% ^ II SV, 11. 83. 

The king has to achieve his purpose with an eye on expediency*. 
Time and circumstance are the pre-eminently deciding 
factors of his policy. There is no inherent good in either 
Power or Forbearance by themselves but the merit of a policy 
consists • in its effectiveness, in using that which is suited to- 
the time. Prowess is waste and will even ruin the cause 
where it is needlessly flaunted. Forbearance cannot help 
the king when he has to succeed by putting up a stiff fight*. 
Thus, adaptability is the only policy good for the king. The 
case is similar to that of a poet for whom the main concern 
is Rasa and Bhava and an understanding of their subtle- 
nature. In portraying his characters and their actions and 
in describing them, it will not do if the poet sticks to one quality 
throughout, say prasada or ojas. When the Vira, Adbhuta and 
Raudra Rasa-s appear, he has to adopt the Guna ojas to suit. 
the vigour, energy and fire [dipti) of those Rasa-s and when 
the emotion?-! key is lowered and quiet effects have to be 
produced, the requisite quality for the poet is prasada. Thus, 
not the Guna-s by themselves, but that Guna which is proper 
and appropriate (ucita) is hflpful to Rasa. This is guna--^ 
aucitya, Aucitya is here adaptation. Magha, as a poet, 
had this clear insight into Bharata’s ideas of Rasa and Guna-s 
appropriate to each Rasa. Bhoja considers such appropriate- 
ness in expression between the emotion and the stylistic 
quality as a prabandha-guna^ i.e. one of the desirable features 
of good poetry. He calls it rasdnurupasaTndarbhatvam. He 
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means the same thing as what Magha says in the above- 
given verse, which Bhoja also quotes. 

IMagha, SV, II. 83 ] | 

^r. Pra., Madras MS., vol. II, p. 432. 

In the above-given verse of Magha we have an early Hro- 
daya of the doctrine of Guna-s as the dharma-s of Rasa, the 
soul of Kavya, which is one of the special contributions of 
Anandavardhana. In later terminology, Magha is here 
speaking of vamasarnghatand-aucitya, appropriateness of letters 
and collocation, or simply gmaucitya. 

It is again in respect of Guna-s that we have a glimpse 
Bhamaha of the idea of Aucitya implied in certain 
and Dan^m treatises of Bhamaha and Dandin. 

Magha says that Guna-s must change and be appropriate to 
the Rasa and the Bhava of the situation. Ojas or prasdda 
wrongly used is a literary flaw, directly hindering Rasa. 
Thus the breach of Aucitya gives rise to flaws. In one way, 
the single greatest Guna or excellence of poetry is Aucitya 
and it comprehends all other Guna-s; and the greatest Dosa 
•or flaw comprehending other flaws is its absence, anaucitya.^ 

^ (a) Sarve^vara, in his SdhityasSra, Madras MS., p. 20, gives 
seven vakySrtha-dosa-s, and among these aucitya-bhanga is con- 
isidered as the first. 

{b) Cf. also Municandra’s commentary on Dharmabindu 
<Agamodaya Samiti Series, p. 11a): 

QOifqj I 

jpiJTTti ll 
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Thus when the Riti is not suited to the Rasa, we can say that 
there is nti-anaucitya and a Dosa called arltimat. But the 
Gaudi Riti which may not suit Srhgara cannot be condemned 
altogether as eternally unsuited to all poetry. The Gaudi 
Riti can effectively suggest Vira, Adbhuta, and Raudra. 
Rasa-s and in the cases of these three, the Vaidarbhi suited 
to srngdra may be anucita. There may be harsh sounds and 
heavy, long and swollen utterances in a highly worked-up 
emotion of the Raudra type; the harsh sounds which suggest 
the Rasa in this case must be avoided by the poet in Srhgara 
Rasa which is suggested by sweet assonances and delicate 
sound effects. Therefore it is that the Dosa-s, given a^ such 
in separate sections by Bhamaha and Dandin, are, to use a 
word which came into currency only after Anandavardhana, 
anitya^ contingent. That is, in certain circumstances, Dosa-s. 
cease to be so; there are no fixed Guna-s or Dosa-s; what is- 
Guna in one case is Dosa in another and vice versa. 

In chapter 1, Bhamaha deals with certain Dosa-s in the 
last section beginning with v. 37. After defining and illus- 
trating them he says that these flaws cease to be so sometimes- 
and really give beauty to expression. 

^ I 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ • ■ • 

5|4l5l4ci^ II I. 54-58. 
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The principle behind these observations is Aucitya, appro- 
priateness. Again, in chapter 4, Bhamaha speaks of such 
flaws in poetry as lokavirodka. The flaw of lokavirodha^ 
against the facts of the world and nature, is the result of 
the non-observance of the Aucitya oi prakrti^ etc. Here, he 
also points out that redundance, punarukti^ which is generally 
a flaw in expression, turns out to be an effective way of ex- 
pression in fear, sorrow, jealousy, joy and wonder. 

qxg; ^ II IV. 14. 

There is also the saying priye ndsti punaruktam?- 

It is in the same section on Dosa-s that the principle of 
.Aucitya is implied in Dandin’s work also. Dandin treats of 
Dosa-s in the fourth chapter of his work. Each and every 
Dosa is given with a qualification that in certain circum- 
stances it ceases to be Dosa and turns out to be a Guna. 
Thus apdrtha^ the first flaw, is generally a Dosa but it is the 
most proper means of successfully portraying a mad man’s 
raving, a child’s sweet prattle or the speech of a sick man. 

* • • • • ■ 

Speaking of the flaw of viruddhartha or vyartha, Danc^ says 
tthat there is such a state of mind in which even contradictory 

Cf. GatJia quoted in the Dhva.A., p. 52: 

^# 3 ? 301! gxiit orflq' li 
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:speecli is the natural mode of expression and hence, in those 
places, the flaw becomes an excellence. 

sifer I 

2?^ II IV. 10. 

l^unarukta, as has been pointed out by Bhamaha also, is no 
flaw but is an effective way of expressing compassion or any 
stress of emotion which needs repetition. Samsaya or the use 
of doubtful or ambiguous words may generally be a flaw but 
when such words are wilfully used, as is often needed in the 
world, they are perfect Guna-s. Thus Dandin shows excep- 
tions {vyabhicdrd) to all the Dosa-s. He is fully aware that, 
in the realm of poetry, a certain thing is not Dosa by its very 
nature but that it is so because of circumstance, a change of 
•which makes it a Guna. He thus finally concludes; 

5f;s[rf%g^ i 

1^15^ II IV. 5-7. 

:Bhoja developed the same idea by constituting under the 
'head ‘ Guna ’ a peculiar class of Guna-s called the Vaisesika 
Guna-s. These are the flaws above-noticed which Bhamaha 
and Dandin considered as excellences sometimes. {Vide the 
SKI., ch. I, w. 89-156, pp. 78-119.) ^ Bhoja calls them also 
Dosaguna-s. As a matter of fact, all Guna-s and Dosa-s 
are vaUesika. ‘It all depends’, says the discerning critic 
in literature, as one says in this complex world. The fact of 
Dosa-s becoming Guna-s recorded by Bhamaha and Dandin 
means, if it means or implies anything, the doctrine of Aucitya 

1 1 have spoken of these at length in the chapter on the ‘ History 
of Guna-s ’, in Bhoja' s Srngara Prakasa. 
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as the only ruling principle holding good in the realm of poetry 
for ever. It is because of this that, in Poetics, Dosa-s are called 
impermanent (anitya). It is only a clearer statement of what 
•Da rujin has Said in the Dosa-section that we have in Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta, who say that Dosa is contingent 
and that there is no separate and fixed Guna or Dosa: 

Dhva. A., II. 12.. 

*TT^: I Locana. 

The principle by virtue of which ‘ harsh sounds ’ (sruti-- 
dusta) which form a Dosa to be avoided in srngdra become 
themselves a Guna highly suggestive of Raudra, etc. is Adapta- 
tion or Aucitya [vide also Dhva, A., III. 3-4). 

In the first half of the eighth century. King Yasovarman 
of Kanauj, patron of Bhavabhuti, wrote his 
oT^the drama Ramabhyudaya, whose prologue has some 
drama Rdmd- interest to the student of the history of Poetics 

bhyudaja, • . . 

because of a verse in it on certain concepts 
connected with theoretical literary criticism. That veritable 
mine of quotations, the stupendous Srngdra Prakdsa of king- 
Bhoja, quotes that verse. Bhoja considers a number of 
Alainkara-s of prahandha^ i.e. good features of a poem or a 
drama as a whole. One of these prahandhdlarnkdra-s is given by 
him as ^excellence of construction \ sarnnivesa-prdsastya which 
means, according to him, that the minor ‘ descriptions ’ in a 
Mahakavya must be so set in the framework of the story 
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that they do not appear irrelevant or overdone. This is 
Aucitya in its aspect of proportion, harmony and strict artistic 
relevancy of all details from the point of view of Rasa. Bhoja 
means that this applies to drama also as his quotation from 
Yasovarman shows. 

qitl%dT 

sfs: im % 51 | 

^r. Pra,, Madras MS., vol. II, p. 41 L 


1 That this is a verse in Yasovarman’s Rdmdhhyudaya is known 
from the Locana on the Dhva, A., Ill, p. 148. ' Anandavardhana 
quotes from the second line of the above verse, the bit kathdmdrge 
na cdtikramah. Explaining the phrase yaduktam which introduces 
this quotation, Abhinavagupta says: yaduktam iti rdmdhhyudaya 
yasovarmand. There should be a full stop in the text here. The 
words sthitam itiyathd sayydm in the Locana do not form any quotation^ 
as the NS ed. suggests by clubbing them togGXhtv With yasovarinan^ 
and by giving them with quotation marks. The correct text 
should be stkitim iti, kathdJayydm. Sthitim iti is a pratika and refers to 
the word sthiti in Anandavardhana’s Vrtti: itivrttavasdydtdm kathamdd 
rasdnanugundm sthitim tyaktvd, etc. This word sthiti is interpreted 
by Abhinavagupta as the course of the story, kathdsayyd. 

That it is a verse from the prologue can easily be known; for 
such verses can figure nowhere else. Mark the similarity of this 
verse to the verse yadvedddhyayanam, etc. in the prologue to the Mala* 
timddhava of Bhavabhuti who wrote in Yasovarman’s court. Also 
note in the third line the Guna mentioned by Yasovarman* 
15 
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This is the earliest instance so far known of the occurrence of 
the word aucitya in connection with Poetics.^ Yasovarman 
here refers to a number of desirable features which a good 
drama should have. First among them are Aucitya of 
expression, i.e. speech which is in accord with the nature 
and level or rank of the characters and Aucitya of Rasa, 
i.e. delineation of characters in their proper moods with 
an eye to developing the Rasa in the proper place. These 
two comprise the external and internal Aucitya or Aucitya 
of expression and Aucitya of the content, i.e. the Rasa. On 
this point, Yasovarman has emphasized only what Bharata 
had laid down as regards prakrti and sila. The second- 
mentioned Aucitya of Rasa, its appropriateness to the pdtra^ or 
character and its development in the proper place [pdtraucityamy 
pustih svdvasare rasasya) are elaborated into many rules of 
rasaucitya by Rudrata and Anandavardhana as we shall see 
in a further section. 

It is this all-round Aucitya called by Bhoja an Alamkara 
and samniveh-prdsastya that Lollata also emphasizes. Lollata 
wants every part of the Mahakavya to be rasavat. All these 
are various ways of enunciating the idea of the Aucitya of 
Rasa, ‘the 'soul’ of poetry, without basing oneself on which, 
none can talk of Aucitya intelligibly. 

In practice, as can be seen from the numerous and large 
Mahakavya-s, which are entitled to that name 

Lollata 1 1 r . 

at least because of their bulk, notions of pro- 
priety were ignored by poets. The several limbs, separately, 

prmiiMs ca sabdarthayoh^ which Bhavabhuti also mentions: yat 
prmihatuam udarata ca vacasdm. This seems to have developed into 
th^ praudhi forming the arthaguna ojas in Vamana, III. 2. 2. 

1 See below for the early occurrence of the word in other 
fields, and the occurrence of the related word anaucitya in Udbhata. 
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-over-developed and the Kavya as a whole became an out- 
rage on harmony and Aucitya. This Lollata severely criticized, 
perhaps in his commentary on the Natya-iastra. To this 
aspect of Aucitya, narnely proportion and the strict relevancy 
of every part or detail, Lollata drew attention. In the gap 
Letween Dandin and Rudrata, two or three stray verses of 
Lollata quoted by Rajasekhara, Hemacandra andNamisadhu 
give us a flash in the dark and we see how, stage by stage, the 
concept of propriety or Aucitya developed. These three 
verses of Lollata emphasize rasaucitya, Aucitya of parts to 
the chief element called Rasa, i.e. the aspect called proportion. 
Ornaments hide beauty if they are not structural or organic; 
■similarly ‘ descriptions ’ have to emerge logically out of the 
story and the complex course of its Rasa as a necessity. Des- 
criptive cantos should not stand out like out-houses and isolated 
places for the poet’s mind to indulge at length in excess. 
This is true of the drama as much as of the epic poem. In a 
drama, the sub-plots, the pataka and the prakari and the 
sarndhyanga-s should not be considered by themselves as having 
any virtue but should be seen to be relevant to Rasa. This 
Anandavardhana emphasizes, as we shall see. As regards 
the Mahakavya, Lollata (Aparajiti, i.e. son of Aparajita^) 
says according to Rajasekhara; 

^ vide my paper on ‘ Writers Qjuioted in the AbhinavabharatV , 
JOR, vol. VI, part 2, p. 169. 
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^ ?r If II 

KM, I. 9, p. 45- 


The second verse in the above quotation, along with the- 
following verse, is quoted by Hemacandra mentioning the 
name Lollata. The additional verse quoted by him criticizes- 
the poets for setting apart cantos for such feats as yamaka,. 
cakrabmdha, etc. in a Mahakavya, they being very inappro- 
priate and utterly unhelpful to the emotional idea of the epic 
poem. 


m 


II |i II 

KAn^ ch. V, p. 215^ 


Namisadhu, on Rudrata III. 59^ quotes the additional verse" 
quoted by Hemacandra and emphasizes with its authority the 
principle of Aucitya. So too the Kaviiiksd of Jayamahgala-- 
carya^ which quotes the second verse yamakdnuloma^ etc. to 
emphasize Aucitya. 

Thus proportion and harmony form an aspect of Aucitya 
which is propriety, adaptation, and other points of appro- 
priateness. From the point of view of the perfect agreement 

^ Detailed Report of the Operations in Search of Sanskrit MSS^ 
in the Bombay Circle, 1882-83, by P. Peterson, Bombay 1883. 
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'between the parts and the chief element of Rasa, from the 
point of view of this proportion and harmony, I think, Aucitya 
can be rendered in English into another word also, namely 
sympathy ", which as a word in art-criticism means ' mutual 
conformity of parts 

From Dandin we had to come to Lollata before we 

^ ^ ^ could again catch sight of Aucitya as a prin- 
ciple underlying many literary dicta. This 
means that we have to come almost to the time of Ananda- 
vardhana whom Rudrata must have slightly preceded. 
XJp to the time of Rudrata the concept was developing un- 
consciously without a name. The name Aucitya was not given 
to the idea by any writer on poetic theory, and one more useful 
word was not thus added to the critical vocabulary of the 
Sahrdaya. But the word Aucitya must have slowly dawned 
in the circles of Sahrdaya-s and we first see it used in theoretical 
literature only in Rudrata’s Kavyalarnkaray a work which has 
not yet left the primitive Alamkara-stage of criticism but has 
however embodied in itself a good deal of the concept of 
Rasa, which alone, according to it, made poetry the interesting 
and charming thing it is {sarasa). The work of Rudrata 
is very important in the history of Poetics, as it stands at a 
transitional point when the older modes of evaluation were 
giving place to the new criticism of Rasa and Dhvani; and 
although still bearing the old name, Kavyalamkara, and 
preoccupied to a considerable extent with figures, it fore- 
shadows the later developments and prepares the way for 
Anandavardhana. The word Aucitya occurs often in Ananda- 
vardhana’s work and Rudrata is the first to mention it in 
theoretical literature. As we have seen earlier, in the first half 
of the eighth century, King. Yasovarman of Kanauj uses the 
word Aucitya with much theoretical significance, with much 
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the same connotation that the word had in later times, but it 
is in the prologue to his drama, Rdmdhhyudaya. Thus the three 
stages to be noticed in the appearance of the name Aucitya is- 
its mention by Yasovarman, treatment of it to some extent in 
Rudrata and to a large extent in Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyd- 
loka. Rudrata just preceded Anandavardhana or was an early- 
contemporary of his. He was perhaps writing in Sahkuka’s- 
time. Some ideas given in the Dhvanydloka are already- 
seen in Rudrata’s work. Many of the Rasa-dosa-s mentioned 
by Anandavardhana under rasaucitya in Uddyota 3 aro 
found in Rudrata’s Kdvydlamkdra. What we must note here at 
present is that though Rudrata treats of Alamkara-s so largely 
and though his work is yet one of the old period in whick 
works are called 'KAvydL-alarn.kdra, he has realized the impor- 
tance of Rasa to suit which Alamkara-s exist. If Alarnkara-s 
are otherwise, they have little meaning. That is what 
Anandavardhana develops in a section on Alamkarasamiksa. 
in Uddyota 2. The idea that Rasa and rasaucitya control 
Alarnkara is already seen in Rudrata, who, as said above,, 
is the first writer on Poetics to mention the word Aucitya. 
After dealing with some sabddlamkdra-s like yamaka-s which 
are a siren to poets who are easily tempted, Rudrata says, by 
way of closing the chapter, that these figures must be introduced 
after bestowing due thought on propriety, Aucitya, with 
reference to the main theme. Even the anuprdsa-s have to- 
be now cast away and now taken up and sparsely used to be 
of much advantage. They must not be thickly overlaid upon, 
the theme through the whole length of it. 

’W: I 

KAk, II. 32. 
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This is the Aucitya of Alamkara which Anandavardhana 
elaborates in Uddyota 2 of his work. It is this idea in the 
last line of Rudrata’s verse quoted above, grkitamuktah, that 
Anandavardhana has formulated into the rule, kale ca grahana- 
tjdgau (II. 19), taking up and throwing away according to the 
circumstances, as regards tlie use of figures. 

The word Aucitya again occurs at the end of the next 
chapter in Rudrata’s work, where again Rudrata points out the 
danger oiyamaka, etc. He says that they must be approached 
only by him who know^s Aucitya. Namisadhu prefectly under- 
stands the full implication of Rudrata’s strictures on yamaka, 
etc. and quotes on this subject of Aucitya the verse of Lollata 
which we considered in a previous section. Rudrata says: 

KAk^ III, p. 36, 


f4: I I 





Sfdrft II ’ (Lollata) 


I dS[g I 

Namisadhu. 


Besides the mention of the word Aucitya and the presence 
of the idea of alamkdraucitya in the two places referred 
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to above, Rudrata speaks of the adaptation-aspect of Aucitya 
also, implicitly like Dandin while dealing with Dosa-s, which, 
in certain cases, become Guna-s {vide ch. 6, v. 8).. Under 
the Dosa called grdmya, Rudrata speaks of propriety in ad- 
dressing persons of differing ranks which Bharata deals with 
at length as a part of prakrtyaucitya. Explaining another 
variety of the Dosa called grdmya, namely the asahhya in 
VI. 21-4, Rudrata says that there are certain words which are 
inappropriate {anucitd) but which in certain special cases 
become very appropriate {ucita). Anucitabhdvarn muncati tathd- 
sidharn padarn sad api. He again uses the idea of ucitdnucita in 
the next variety of grdmya. He then points out like Dandin 
how all Dosa-s, punarukta, etc. become Guna-s elsewhere 
(VI. 29-39). Finally, Rudrata says that almost all kinds of 
flaws become excellences when occasion needs the ‘ imitation ’ 
{anukararw) of those flaws. That is, the poet and the dramatist 
have to depict an infinite variety of men and nature in diverse 
and complex circumstances. When a madman has to be 
represented, his nonsense has to be ‘ imitated ’ and it is itself 
sense ’ for the artist here. This was pointed out also at 
the beginning of this chapter while showing how Bharata’s 
Pfdtya-idstra implies the adaptation aspect of Aucitya. Says 
Rudrata: 

^ ^ II V. 47. 

As an instance of all flaws becoming excellences, Namisadhu 
says that in describing a bad speaker committing mistakes of 
pronunciation, grammar, etc. art makes Guna-s of all those 
mistakes. Aucitya or adaptation transforms Dosa-s into 
Guna-s. He cites an instance of the funny description of the 
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jlliterate husband of the poetess Vikatanitamba who is unable 
:to pronounce words properly, 

sflf — 

mi i 

t ^ 4 ^ ^ II imik I 

Following Rudrata, Bhoja says in the beginning of his 
treatment of those Dosa-s which become Guna-s: 

q^i^ra^urf ^ =^13^5^1^ i 

goTtqiq^ ^qgoiT: II SKl, I. 89. 

This point is realized by the American critic, J. E. 
Spingarn, who writes as follows as if explaining the prin- 
•ciple of Aucitya, by which Dosa-s become Guna-s as a result 
•of circumstances like ' imitation Mr. Spingarn says, in an 
•essay on the Seven Arts and the Seven Confusions, that in 
poetry and drama dosatva and gunatva are not absolutely 
fixed abstractly and that they are always relative. He re- 
marks: ' It is inconceivable that a modem thinker should 
'.still adhere to the abstract tests of good expression^ when it is 
•obvious that we can only tell whether it is good or bad when 
we see it in its natural context. Is any word artistically bad 
in itself? Is not ain’t ” an excellent expression when placed 
in the mouth of an illiterate character in a play or story? ’ 
In Rudrata’s words, Spingarn says that a grdmya word be- 
comes most appropriate in a case of anvkarana or imitation’. 
Therefore in expression, in the world of thought, in the realm 
of action and feeling, and in the region of ideas, that which 
3s proper in the context, that which is useful to the Rasa, 
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and that which has mutual harmony with the other parts^^ 
is the best and most beautiful. 

In chapter XI, Rudrata again speaks of flaws of thought 
and emotion, arthadosa-s and rasadosa-Sy where tinder grdmyay. 
he mentions anaucitya or inappropriateness in doings, in ap- 
pearance, in dress and in speech with reference to country,, 
family, caste, culture, wealth, age and position. The need’ 
for the Aucitya in these is emphasized by Bharata. Rudrata. 
says: 




.^Rqi%5 II XI. 9. 


All these Dosa-s are again shown to become Guna-s in 
w. 18-23. We can illustrate this principle of Aucitya every- 
where, Ordinarily nyUnopamd or comparison with an inferior’ 
object and adfdkopamd or comparison with a superior object 
are flaws of upamd or the figure of Simile but these two are the- 
very secret of success when a poet wants to satirize a person*. 
J^yunopamd and adkikopama are freely employed in comic and 
satiric writings where they become very appropriate. 

The idea of Aucitya and also that word itself explicitly' 
, , occur often in the Dhvanydloka. besides beinff 

Anandavarojiana ... ^ 

implied in many places. As a matter of fact, 
Ksemendra, the systematic exponent of Aucitya as the ' life 
of poetry, took his inspiration only from Anandavardhana.. 
Anandavardhana lays down that the ^soul ’ of poetry is^ 
Rasa or Rasa-dhvani. 


II I. 5. 
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That Dhvani is the only artistic process by which Rasa the 
dtman, is portrayed by the poet and is got at by the Sahrdaya 
and that everywhere things appeal most by being deftly 
concealed and suggested by suppression in a fabric of sym- 
bology, are the reasons why Anandavardhana posits Dhvani 
as the dtman of poetry. That really Rasa or Rasa-dhvani is 
the dtman, he expressly admits even in the first Uddyota {vide 
p. 28). The most essential thing in Rasa is Aucitya. That 
vastu or ideas and Alarnkara or the artistic expression couched 
in figure and style are only the outer garment of Rasa, that 
they are subordinate and serviceable only to Rasa, and that 
they have meaning only as such, is the way in which Ananda- 
vardhana speaks of the Aucitya of vastu and Alarnkara to 
Rasa. Firstly, Alarnkara by itself has no virtue. It has 
to be relevant, helpful to develop Rasa and never an over- 
growth hindering or making hideous the poem. The term 
Alarnkara itself has meaning only then. 

II II. 6. 

The topic of Aucitya of Alarnkara giving the rules which 
alone secure the appropriate employment of Alarnkara is dealt 
with by Anandavardhana in Ud. II, w. 15-20, pp. 85-93. He 
first takes up the iahddlamkdra-s and condemns t\xtyamaka-e 
written at a stretch in such tender situations like vipralambha. 
The rationale of Anandavardhana’s principles is this: What- 
ever the poet writes must be suggestive of Rasa and every- 
thing has to be tested good or bad, relevant or irrelevant, 
beautiful or ugly, by applying this strict logic of their capacity 
to suggest or hinder Rasa. The refrain of Anandavardhana. 
here is that Alarnkara should be structural, organically 
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•emerging as the only way of expressing an emotion and it must 
never be a cold and deliberate effort at decoration, resulting 
in the forgetting of Rasa and the making of a special effort. 

Tfd: || II. 17. 

On p. 88, in Karika-s 19-20, he gives the poet five practical 
ways of using Alamkara to advantage.^ On this section is 
based the section on Alamkaraucitya in Ksemendra’s Aucitya- 
■vicdracarca. 

Similarly Anandavardhana relates Guna to Rasa of which 
Guna is the dharma and points out the Aucitya of Guna. The 
quality of mddhurya is inherent in irngdra, vipralambha and 
karum, whereas Raudra is attended by the quality of dipti, 
by a blazing up of hearts. Accordingly, words and col- 
location used in the two different cases must be such as to 
agree with the mood and the atmosphere of the Guna and its 
Rasa or such as to suggest the Guna and the Rasa. Thus 
sweet sound-effects, the soft letters with nasal conjunct con- 
sonants, suggest and promote the realization of the mere tender 
and sweeter emotional moods, whereas harsh combinations 
which jar in the above instances instil vigour and become very 

1 See above, chapter on ‘ Use and Abuse of Alamkara 
pp. 73-4. It has been shown there, by pointing out the root- 
meaning of the word Alam-kara that the true Alarnkara is organic 
and cannot be divorced from the idea or Rasa which it serves 
to present with adequate effectiveness. Goomaraswamy, whom I 
have quoted there, draws attention also to the radical relation 
of the words ‘ decor ’ and ‘ decorum ’ and thus to the sense of 
propriety (ch. Ill: Ornament, Figures of Speech or Figures of 
Thought). J 
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appropriate to or highly suggestive of the wild Rasa of mudra. 
This proper use of letters is varna-aucitja; Anandavardhana 
will say that there is varna-dhvani in these instances; and a 
third will call it varna-vakratd, A collocation suggestive of 
Rasa or appropriate to Rasa is a case of Dhvani from sam- 
ghatand or Aucitya of samghatand. Both these instances of 
Aucitya of varna and samghatand coming under gumucitya 
are dealt with by Anandavardhana in Ud. III. 

^ ^ II III. 2. 

Wherever there is suggestiveness of Rasa in the expression^ 
be it the element of sound and letter, separate words, col- 
location, portions of the theme (prakarana) or even the work 
as a whole, there \ve have the Aucitya of those elements to^ 
Rasa which is the main thing. This is the relation between 
Dhvani and Aucitya. This is the relation between Dhvani 
and vakratd or vakrokti, as Abhinavagupta points out in his 
commentary on chapter 15 of the Mdtya-sdstra?- 

Anandavardhana says of Varna-s: 

^ W I 

^ ^ II in. 3-4. 

1 vide my article on ‘ Writers Quoted in the Abhinava- 
bharati’, JOR, Madras, vol. VI, part 3, p. 221; also my note on 
‘ The Laksana, Abhinavagupta and Kuntaka ’ in Indian Culturey 
vol. Ill, part 4, pp. 756-9. Abhinavagupta reconciles here Dhvani, 
vakvata and general vaicitrya. We can reconcile aucitya also to these. 
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Sounds must be appropriate [ucita) enough to suggest the 
Hasa. This is the Aucitya called Appropriateness, the test of 
Aucitya being the harmony between the expressed sounds 
and the suggested Rasa, the power of the former, the vehicle 
and the means, in suggesting the latter, the end. The same 
sounds, helpful, suggestive or appropriate, in one case need 
not always be so. They are inappropriate to other cases 
where other suggestive means of expression are required. 
Similarly what is useless in one case becomes useful in another 
and this is the Aucitya called. Adaptation. 

Then Anandavardhana speaks of another kind of gunau- 
€itya called the samghatanaucitya. 

II III. 6. 

Visayaucitya is dealt with in III, 7 and rasaucitya regarding 
samghatana in III. 9. This topic of samghatand as having 
intelligibility in suggesting the qualities of mddhurya and 
cjas which in turn evoke the emotions vipralambha and 
raudra, and as being hnally controlled by the Aucitya of 
Rasa, together with three other minor principles of Aucitya 
of the vaktd (character), vdcya (subject) and visaya (the 
nature or form of artistic expression like the classification 
into drama, epic-poem, campu, prose, etc.) is the special 
contribution of Anandavardhana for which he thus takes 
credit; 

^ II III, p. 144. 

Visayaucitya is pointed out by Bharata himself. The dramatic 
form as such enforces certain conditions and principles of 
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Aucitya on the poet. Anandavardhana says that in a drama, 
the supreme concern of the poet shall be only Rasa. He shall 
never think of Alamkara, etc. In drama especially, long 
compounds should be avoided. 

^ . I Dhsa. I., p. 139. 

All things impeding the quick realization of Rasa must be 
avoided. According to Bharata, this additional aucitya must 
he observed as regards drama in particular : the words used 
must be simple, well known and easy to be understood, deli- 
cate and sweet to hear. Harsh words and grammarisms like 
jahluganta-s^ cekrldita^ etc., in a drama are like anchorites 
with kamandalu-s in a courtesan’s room. They are amcita 
in drama. 


m ^ ii 

MS, XXI. 131-^ (See also XVII. 121-3) 

sniTT; ^ II 

ibid., XXVII. 46. 

The section on Prabandha-dhvani deals with the very sub- 
stance of a poem or drama and here one has to see that every- 
thing observes the principles of Aucitya and justifies itself by 
suggesting, as best as it can, the Rasa. A story has to be 
built as the expression of a Rasa. If a story already available 
is handled, changes suitable to the Rasa must be made 
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wherever the old story is not helpful to bring out the Rasa. If 
there are too many incidents^ only those that are most ex- 
pressive of the emotion must be chosen; there is no point in 
having too many illustrative incidents. This is prabandha-dhvam 
and prabandhaucitya, as also prakarana-dkvani and prakaramucitya' 
to adopt the twofold classification of Kuntaka. Bhoja would 
call this appropriate change in the story as prabandha-dosahanw 
and Kuntaka as prakarana-vakratd. All these writers mean the* 
same appropriateness of which suggestiveness is the touch- 
stone. Says Anandavardhana : 

qi II 

II 

q II 

ii iii. 10-14. 

The anga-s or subsidiary themes and accessory emotional 
interests have to be developed only up to the extent proper 
to them and their angin, i.e. the chief theme and its Rasa.. 
Thus the major and minor episodes, the patdkd-s and prakarl-Sy 
in a drama, or the ^ descriptions ’ in a Mahakavya have to 

^ Reading adopted by Abhinavagupta in the Abhi, Bhd. 
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observe the rule of aucitjia or proportional harmony. They 
must not make the reader or spectator forget the main theme 
and sidetrack him for a sojourn into grounds foreign in purpose 
to the main theme. 

Lollata, it may be recalled, condemned the descriptive 
digressions in the Mahakavya-s and emphasized thereby the 
same principle of the Aucitya of proportion by demanding 
that everything must be rasavat. When this rule is not observed, 
faults are committed. By the transgression of the principles 
laid down by Anahdavardhana in the above-given verses and 
in other places also, Hemacandra, who follows Ananda- 
vardhana and of whose system he is a clear exponent, points 
out that the following literary flaws are committed: 

1 . 

I KAn, III, p. 121. 

In the Harivijaya, when the delicate sentiment of vipralambha 
has to be delineated, the poet has succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of overdoing the description of the beach and the sea. 
Such irrelevancies can be characterized as so many swellings 
on the face of a Kavya. Hemacandra does not spare even the 
major poets while considering this aspect of Aucitya. He 
criticizes both the prose works of Bana and Kavya-s like the 
Sikipalavadha for these ‘ gadu-s\ 

2. i 

Hemacandra remarks that though the drama has to 
be varied in interest and many other emotions have to be 
16 
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introduced as subsidiary features, the poet must not concent- 
rate on the subsidiary anga-s and lose sight of the angin which 
must be taken up and brought to the forefront wherever 
necessary. The main thread must never be lost sight of; 
for, as Hemacandra says: 

313## I 

3. Irrelevant description or introduction of events, inci- 
dents or ideas that have nothing to do with the Rasa is a 
great mistake. It is anangasya rasanupakdrakasya varnanam. 
These are the principles of Aucitya which secure proportion 
and harmony. (See also Mammata, KPr, VII. 13-14.) 

The fourth dosa mentioned by Hemacandra is prakrti- 
Tjyatyaya, breach of the Aucitya of prakrti or the human sub- 
stratum of the emotions and the actions, of which Bharata has 
spoken at length. This was referred to in the opening section 
where it was shown that in this concept of prakrti, Bharata 
implicitly laid down the doctrine of Aucitya also. All these 
■dosa-s mentioned by Hemacandra are derived from Ananda- 
vardhana’s Vrtti on his own kdrikd-s on prabandha-dhvani which 
have been quoted above. In this section Anandavardhana 
speaks of the Aucitya of vibhdva, anubhdva and samcdrin, 
all of which can be included in the one idea of bhdnaucitya 
which resolves into a question of prakrtyaucitya. Aucitya is 
very often met with in this section in the third Uddyota of 
the Dhvanydloka. It is in this section that Anandavardhana 
formulates that memorable verse which is the greatest 
exposition of the concept of Aucitya and its place in 
poetry. He says here: Nothing hinders Rasa as much as 
anaucitya or impropriety; Aucitya is the great secret of 
Rasa. 
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11 III. 14-15.1 

IBharata himself recogmzes how each part and incident in the 
drama has to refer to Rasa and how, otherwise, it has no 
right to exist. It is only natural, for Bharata is the writer 
who lays the greatest emphasis on Rasa, to which everything 
else is subservient. Anandavardhana observes that, simply 
because Bharata has laid down a certain number of emotional 
points or incidents as samdhyanga-Sy one must not try to see 
that he introduces everything mentioned by Bharata, What- 
ever is introduced must be on the score of its suggestivene^ 
of Rasa and not on the score of loyalty to text. 

^ 3 II Dhm.A.,lll. 12. 

IBharata himself says so finally, after giving all the sarndk-- 
janga-s and Anandavardhana only restates the following of 
Bharata: 

M, XXI. 107. 

"Bharata emphasizes discretion: kdryam avasthdm ca; this 

suitability or writing according to the needs of the context is 
enly the sense of Aucitya in a poet. 

^ On p. 138 the Locana quotes the first line of this verse and 
refers it to the ' Karikakara This would mean that this is part 
of the Kdrikd-s; if however it is an dntara or samgraha sloka of the 
Vrttiy Abhinavagupta’s words would mean the identity of the 
authorship of the Kdrikd-s and the Vrtti. 
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Anandavardhana then proceeds to other kinds of Aucitya, 
or rather points out how, not only the delineation of a plot,, 
not only the expression of an idea in figure, but even the words 
and the synonyms, the case, inflection, voice, etc. have to- 
be suggestive of Rasa. That is, a poet should explore all. 
possibilities of suggesting the vast realm of emotion — as man^ 
possibilities as his poor medium called language can afford.. 
If a jingle can aid him, he seizes it; if a use in the passive 
voice is more effective than one in the active, he prefers it ; 
if atmanepada suggests more, that has to be exploited. Thus- 
every bit of the medium called language from sound, word, 
position of a word in a sentence, etc. has to be thoroughly- 
exploited and full use made of it by the poet. All these 
ideas revolve round Aucitya. If sup, tin, kdraka, etc. are sug- 
gestive, they are udta (appropriate). 

Dhva.I., III. 16. 

From this part of Anandavardhana’s work is derived Ksemen- 
dra’s Aucitya of kriyd, kdraka, lifiga, vacana, etc. Similarly 
there is the Aucitya of pada, of a word, of a name or synonym.. 
This is the pada-dhvani of Anandavardhana, found in the- 
beginning of Uddyota III. The ‘ suggestive word ’ or the- 
‘ proper word ’ of Anandavardhana and Ksemendra is like the 
^ inevitable word " or the ‘ strong word ’ mentioned by some 
English writers. 

Of the Aucitya of Vrtti and Riti also Anandavardhana 
speaks in the third Uddyota which is devoted to the ex- 
ploration of all possible suggestive means in the medium of 
language, the vyanjaka. 
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I ibid., Ill, p. 163. 


Aucitya regarding Rasa itself, how the main Rasa has to 
he delineated, how the anga-rasas are to be made to develop 
the main Rasa, what Rasa-s are mutually incompatible, how 
a Rasa like srngdra must not be so over-developed as to cloy, or 
Jkaruna which, when again and again developed, makes the 
heart ^ droop ’ [mldna ) — these are dealt with by Ananda- 
■vardhana in the third Uddyota. In this respect also, the 
pitfalls which may be called rasa-dosa-s, are already mentioned 
to some extent by Rudrata. Ya^varman himself mentions 
rasasja svdvasare pustih^ 'nourishing the Rasa at the proper 
time Rudrata gives a Dosa called virasa which is the intro- 
<luction or the flowing in of an irrelevant or contradictory 
:sentiment into the current of the main Rasa, In this virasa 
is included the Dosa of viruddha-rasa^samdvesa of Ananda- 
vardhana. Dhva.A.^ III. 2, pp. 164-70). Rudrata illust- 
rates this virasa by a case of a very inappropriate mingling of 
Jcarum and srngdra. Another kind of virasa according to Ru- 
<irata is the fault of over-development of even the proper Rasa. 

II KM, XI. 12, 14. 

The latter is Anandavardhana’s aiidipti or punah punar diptih. 
These flaws of Rasa resulting from lack of rasaucitya are men- 
tioned in the Srngdratilaka also: 
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^ 5:^n?pn?f cISTT I 

^ ^ II III. 20-22. 

Virasa is explained by Rudrabhatta as viruddha-rasa, inap- 
propriate or incompatible emotion, and nlrasa as the inter- 
mittent or excessive portrayal of one Rasa, nirantaram ekasya. 
vrddhik. Anandavardhana conveys these ideas on rasaucitya^ 
relating to the handling of the Rasa-s themselves, thus: 

m' RRRt II 



^ ^ I III. 17-19. 

The last-mentioned vrttyanaucitya resulting in rasdnaucitya. 
is an error in taste in respect of thought in the development 
of character and in the portrayal of actions and incidents 
which is called by Rudrabhatta as pdtra-dusta. T his is also- 
taken by Anandavardhana as the improper atmosphere,, 
kaisikyddi-mttyanaucityam. A mellow temper cannot suit a 
boisterous scene of conflict in Raudra; a bloody and tumul- 
tuous situation goes ill with the sweetness and quiet pleasant- 
ness of love or the tenderness and delicacy of vipralamhha 
and kamna. Of this vrttyaucitya, Anandavardhana again says t 

^ II III. 33- 
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Thus Anandavardhana has shown how, in his own phraseology, 
Aucitya is the greatest secret of Rasa, para upanisat; how in the 
fashioning of every part of the expression which is the body 
or the symbolic vehicle of Rasa or ' the empirical technique ^ 
as Abercrombie would call it, the only ruling principle of the 
poet is an all-round, all-comprehensive Aucitya, with reference 
to which alone, the choice of words, of cases, of metre, the 
collocation, style, Guna-s, Alamkara-s — ^in fact every means of 
suggestion from the trifling jingle to the greatest, is intel- 
ligible. This Aucitya of word and thought, vdcya-vdcaka, with 
reference to Rasa is the greatest rule in poetry. To pay heed 
to it and write according to it is the chief duty of the poet. 

II HI. 32. 


Between this verse on one side and with the verse 


occurring in the same section in a similar context, on the 
other side, the whole theory of Aucitya is completely stated. 

If time had spared to us tbe whole of Rajasekhara’s 
Kdvyamlmdimdy we would have had a better knowledge of 
Rajafekhara’s ideas on Aucitya, Even in the 
first chapter, the Kavirahasya, that has come to 
us, Rajasekhara mentions Aucitya in the fifth 
section called Kavyapakakalpa. He first takes up poetic 
culture and learning and states that all poetic culture is only 
the discrimination of the proper and the improper, ucita 
and anucita. 


Rajakkhara and 
his wife, Avanti- 
sundari 
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^ | KM, p. 16. 


There is also an oft-quoted Sanskrit verse which gives this 
same idea regarding the larger art of man’s behaviour in 
the world. 

m ^ Slit I 

'O Cl 

it ql5^: B II 

Madhava, in his Jada-vrlta^ defines the stupid man as one 
who does not know the ucita and anucita^ what is appro- 
priate and what not so, with reference to time, place and 
situation. 


11 ^ 


Raja^ekhara’s wife also lays great emphasis on Aucitya; 
for she says that paka, ripeness or maturity of poetic power, 
is the ability of expression — ^ideas, words, conceptions, fancies, 
etc. — which is proper and appropriate to Rasa. 

qjq;: \ KM, p. 20. 

The idea of Aucitya as adaptation, the idea that in poetry 
there is no fixed rule determining Guna and Dosa and that 
things are good or bad only on the ground of appropriateness 
or inappropriateness and that, according to circumstance, even 
a Dosa may become a Guna — ^is also very well realized by 
Rajasekhara who says at the end of the chapter, Kavirahasya : 


^MS. D. no. 11970, Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. 
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g«iT w ^ zisrr u 

^ ii^ ibid., p. 112. 

‘The careful poet who has his eye on Aucitya employs even the 
:so-called flaws and makes them excellences whereas the care- 
less writer abuses even the Guna-s and spoils his expression 
"by the absence of the sense of Aucitya. 

The place of Abhinavagupta in the history of Aucitya is 
important. As the author of the Locana he lucidly expounds 

and elaborates the ideas of Anandavardhana, 
Abhinavagupta -1 • 4. 4. 

who, as we have seen above, is the greatest 
name in the history of Aucitya. On the other hand, Abhinava- 
gupta is the teacher in Poetics^ of ELsemendra who is the 
•^ystematizer of Aucitya. It is clear from Anandavardhana’s 
treatment of Aucitya in Uddyota III that Aucitya naturally 
■emerges out of the doctrines of Rasa and Dhvani and that 
the three cannot be separated. Abhinavagupta takes his stand 
on this triple aspect of the ‘ life ’ of poetry — ^Rasa first, then 
Dhvani and then Aucitya. He says: 

*iq^ ?^q^ 5 [?riq^; 

^^qf^ I p. 13. 

^ Jayamahgalacarya’s Ko:visiksd (Peterson’s First Report, last 
list, App. I, pp. 78-9) says: | See 

also Somadeva, YT, pt. 2, p. 250: ^ trq . . . . 

ql^: f 

2 See Brhatkathdrnanjan^ chap. 19, v. 37 and BJidratamCifijari 
last chap. 7, 8. 
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Aucitya presupposes something in relation to which a thing i^ 
ucita and that in regard to which everything else is finally to- 
be estimated as ucita is Rasa which is the ^ soul ’ of poetry. 

On the subject of Alamkaraucitya about which Ananda- 
vardhana speaks so much in Uddyota II, Abhinavagupta says, 
that the greatest Aucitya of Alamkara is that the term has 
any meaning at all only when there is the alarrikdrya, the ' soul ", 
Otherwise, it is like decorating the dead body. Decoration of' 
a living body also is anaucitya in certain cases; ornaments, 
on the body of a recluse who has renounced life appear ridi-- 
culous — anucita. Thus figures of speech without Rasa and. 
figures of speech in places which do not need them are bad.. 

Locana^ P* 75. 

He thus explains rasaucitya^ i.e. the Aucitya of bhdva-s^ vibhdva-s^. 
etc. on p. 147: 

i^fiTqr^f^tq ^Fjq^FSF^si^ qpq'iti^ *Fiq: i 

The idea of Aucitya, like that of Vakrokti, was current as a. 
term very frequently used in the critical circles of Kashmirian. 
Alamkarika-s for a long time. Vakrokti rose out of Alamkara,, 
Aucitya in the wake of Rasa and Dhvani. Aucitya must have- 
become more current after Anandavardhana who has spoken, 
of it so much and who has said that its presence and absence- 
makes and unmakes Rasa and poetry. It wap so much in- 
use that, by the time of Abhinavagupta, it must have been 
heading towards systematization, even as the concept oF 
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Vakrokti, as old as Bhamaha, which was given so much life in. 
the critical circles that it enlarged itself and, through Kuntaka,. 
built itself into a system. Aucitya also had assumed propor- 
tions and was in search of a writer for systematization. The 
critics were speaking of Aucitya as the essence of poetry very 
often, more often than Rasa even. Says Abhinavagupta in 
two places criticizing these critics : ^ One cannot indiscreetly use 
the word aucitya by itself; Aucitya is un-understandable with- 
out something else in relation to which things are ucita (appro- 
priate). Aucitya is a relation and that to which things are 
or should be in that relation must first be grasped. That: 
is Rasa, nothing less and nothing else.’ Abhinavagupta first, 
proves that there is no meaning in Aucitya without Rasa. 

m: I p. 13. 

He again proves that Aucitya presupposes Rasa, and Dhvanf 
also. 

I Locana, p. 208. 

These two passages clearly show that there were critics who 
were speaking of Aucitya as the only thing necessary to explain, 
poetry, which according to them consisted of beautiful words- 
and ideas set in perfect harmony or Aucitya. These critics had. 
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omitted the word rasa from their vocabulary and dispensed 
with Dhvani. Abhinavagupta criticizes these poor critics who 
did not understand the implication of what they said. Aucitya 
implies, presupposes and means ^ suggestion of Rasa ’ or 
.rasa^dhvani^ i.e. the doctrines of Rasa and Dhvani. 

Abhinavagupta thus takes his stand on the tripod of Rasa, 
^Dhvani and Aucitya. Rasa is the atman or soul of poetry and 
it is so only through the process of Dhvani. Again, Rasa is 
•or can be such only through Aucitya. Thus these three are 
very intimately and inseparably associated together. Aucitya 
is as inseparably associated with Dhvani as with Rasa. If 
an Alainkara is said to suit, to be ucita to, a Bhava, it means 
that the Alamkara effectively suggests that Bhava; if there is 
rsaid to be gunaucitya^ it means the Rasa there is suggested by 
the Guna. A word, a gender, a mere exclamation — these are 
rsaid to be ucita^ and how? The test of Aucitya, its proof, 
is the suggestion of Rasa. 

AnDther point which Abhinavagupta stressed was that the 
Breach of Aucitya resulted in dbhdsatd. A Kavya which does not 
have Aucitya is kdvydbhdsa, not poetry but the semblance of 
poetry. Improper Alamkara is alarnkdrdbhdsa. If there is Aucit- 
ya we have Rasa and sentiment; if there is anaucitya due to ab- 
!sence of prakrtyaucitya, etc. we have rasdbhdsa and sentimentality. 

m. 1 I ^ 

^ The Rasakalikd (Madras MS. R. 2241, pp. 43-4), after giving 
the several conditions causing Rasabhasa, namely ekatra bahvanu-^ 
rdgahj tiryanmlecchagatardgah^ yosito bahusoktih^ concludes that anau'~ 
■eitya in fine is the basis of rasdbhdsa: 

*13 I w|: ‘ etc. 

On anaucitya^ see also below, pp. 276-9. 
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Neither in his smaller Sarasmtikanthdbharam nor in his 
bigger Srngdraprakdsa has Bhoja any special subject under 
a separate head called Aucitya. But the 

Bhoja X r A • * i i t 

concept of Aucitya is not altogether absent 

from his two works. It is found in more than one place as a 

basic idea underlying many principles. Long before the 

concept of Aucitya dawned upon the literary circle, it was 

accepted in grammar as one of the conditions that determined 

the meaning of a word in a context, when the word had more 

than one meaning. The Vdkyapadiya of Bhartrhari says: 

^ II II. 315. 

Much earlier, the Brhaddevatd of Saunaka, which MacdonelE 
says could ‘ hardly be placed later than 400 b. c.’ says: ^ 

Simons I 

^ 1| ii. 118. 

Other writers call these hbddrtha-pravibhdjaka-s, Aucitya,. 
etc. as anavdcchinna-’hbddrtha-visesa-smrti-ketu-s. This sense- 
determinant of Aucitya, Bhoja mentions twice in his> 
»$r. Pm., first while explaining various kinds oivivaksd or inten- 
tion in chapter 7 and then in a similar context in chapter 25.. 

In chapter 11, Bhoja calls his magnum opus^ the *$y. Pm. by 
the name SdJiityaprakdsa and says that, among other things, 
Aucitya is inculcated therein (Madras MS., vol. II, p. 430) :: 





1 pp. xxii-iii, Introductionj his edition in HOS. 
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Bhoja realizes that Aucitya is a vast and elastic principle 
and that it pertains to every part of the art of poetic expression. 
We first sight Aucitya in Bhoja in his section on Dosa-s where 
he speaks of a pada-dosa called apada^ which means that a 
poet must use the vocabulary suited to the character who is 
speaking. A vulgar, rustic character does not employ the 
same words as a refined, city-bred man. Appropriate voca- 
bulary is one of the chief conditions for building the correct 
atmosphere. Inappropriate vocabulary which is a breach of 
Aucitya is the Dosa called apada (see SKA, I. 23, pp. 19-20). 
Bhoja’s vdkydrtha-dosa called virasa, which is borrowed by 
him from Rudrata emphasizes a principle of rasmicitya (see 
SKA, I. 50, p. 35). Ratne^vara, commentator on the SKA, 
quotes here Anandavardhana’s verse on Aucitya and anaucitya, 
anaucitydd rte ndnyat, etc., and adds that the three following 
upamd-dosa-s also are various instances of anaucitya. Thirdly, 
the Dosa called vimddha {SKA, I. 54-7), loka-virodka, kdla^ 
mrodha, etc. is also based on Aucitya. These are only more 
definite and particularized names for varieties of anaucitya of 
vastu or artha. In the anumana-viruddha, Bhoja has 

a variety called aucitya-viruddha (see SKA, p. 40) and illustrates 
it by a case of an incorrect and inappropriate description of a 
low-class, ordinary man, a pdmara, as wearing refined silk- 
dress. Fourthly, a anaucitya oiartha-kalpand 

is mentioned by Bhoja in connection with his sabda-guna, bhdvika. 
(^SKA, p. 58.) Here is an instance of the larger Aucitya of 
Adaptation, which makes Guna-s of flaws. Besides this, there 
is a whole section of vaisesika-guna-s at the end of chapter 1 
where it is shown that as a result of circumstance, special 
context and Aucitya, all the Dosa-s may cease to be so 
.and may even become Guna-s {SKA, pp. 74-120, esp. p. 118):^ 

1 See also above pp. 222-3 and 231-3. 
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^ 501^ I 

p. 118. 

Aucitya figures to some extent in Bhoja’s Alamkara 
section also. Bhoja places certain features like vyutpatti as 
the basis of Alarnkara-s, whether of sabda, artha or both and 
Bhatta Narasimha, his commentator, explains that these basic 
factors which give rise to Alarnkara-s are, besides vyutpatti, 
■aucitya, krama, vlpsd, etc.^ Bhoja opens his list oi sabddlamkara-s 
with the elaboration of the idea of the choice of the appropriate 
language, bhdsaucitya, which, he says, 'is an ornament or 
AJainkara called jdii. Certain subjects are well expressed in 
Sanskrit; certain in Prakrit or Apabhrarnsa. There is also 
the appropriateness of country or province [desa] and rank 
and culture of character {pdtra, uttama; male, female, etc.) 
which decides the language. Bhoja and Ratnesvara point 
■out all these Aucitya-s which are seen already in the eighteenth 
chapter of Bharata’s Pfdpa-sdstra called Bhasavidhana. Bhoja 
himself uses the word aucitya here and Ratnesvara clearly 
explains the Aucitya involved in this jati sabdalamkaraP In 
chapter 11, Bhoja gives a prabandha-ubhaya-guna, a compre- 
hensive excellence of the iabda and artha of the whole work, 
called ‘language according to the character’, patranurupa- 
bhasatvam. What is this dnurupya except Aucitya? This 
prabandha-bhdsaucitya is only the extension of the vdkydlamkdra 
called jati {Sr. Pra., Madras MS., vol. 2, p. 432). The second 
■sabdalamkara of Bhoja is also a principle of Aucitya. It is 
called gati; it is the choice of the proper poetic form, verse 

1 See Bhoja’s Srngara Prakaia, pp. 354-5. 

2 I have treated these at greater length in the chapter on 
Bhoja and Aucitya in my above-mentioned book, pp. 184-8. 
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{padya), prose [gadyd^, or mixed style (campu) and the choice of 
the proper metres suggestive of Rasa in the padya-clz.%%-, this 
last is only another name of vrttaucitya. In explaining this 
gati, Bhoja himself bases his Alamkara on Aucitya of meaning; 
which he mentions twice here (see SKA, II. 18 and 21). 

q?i ^ TO qci) ?fi i 

II II. 18. 


In chapter 11 again Bhoja speaks of this^ the ^ proper metre % 
as the prabandha-uhhpya-gum called ^ metre according to idea 
arthdnurupacchandastvam : 


\0 7 

1: I 

^r, Pra.^ Madras MS.^ vol. II, p. 432. 


Bhoja speaks here of yet another similar principle of Aucitya^ 
that again as a prabandha-^ubhqya-guna^ called rasa-amrupa- 
samdarbhatva (see above, p. 220). 

All these Aucitya-s, Bhoja does not fail to relate to Rasa; 
for he takes these principles of Aucitya as dosa-kana, as Guna 
and as Alamkara and all these three are, according to his 
statement, the means to secure the eternal presence of Rasa 
{rasa-avijoga). 

Lastly Bhoja speaks of anaucitya in the very story, as 
seen in the original source. He says that the poet must 
eliminate those Dosa-s or anaucitya^s in the source which 
hinder Rasa and conceive the plot in a new manner, Bhoja 
calls this prabandha-dosa-hdna and anaucitya-parihdra (see above, 
pp. 218-9). Says Bhoja: 
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(si^) m 

S[51^iv=qt jjm iRifecI: ^ ^ C^- 

I ;§r. Pra., Madras MS., vol. II, p. 410. 

In his SoTcisvatikanthcibhararui Bhoja has the above-quoted 
passage on p. 642 and he has also this Kdrika: 

I 

II V. 126, p. 418. 

Compare Anandavardhana, III. 11, and Kuntaka, VJy 
p. 224, 

Kuntaka naturally speaks much of Aucitya which, we 
are given to understand by the Locana^ was a term widely 
current in circles of Sahrdaya-s of that time. 

Kuntaka 

Kuntaka was a younger contemporary of 
Abhinavagupta or wrote immediately after him.^ The word 
denoting the essence of poetry at that time seems to be jivita. 
For we find the Locana itself rendering the dtman of Ananda- 
vardhana as jivita twice. Kuntaka uses the same word jivita 
to praise his Vakrokti and soon Ksemendra is to use the same 
to signify the place of Aucitya. The two main facts recognized 
by Kuntaka in poetry are the utterance and its embellishment 
or its striking quality called Alamkara or Vakrokti. Besides 
these, he recognizes certain general concepts which go to 
define his notion of poetry. Notable among these is the idea 
oisdhitya. Mongvnihsdhitya^ Kuntaka mentions two sddhdrana-- 
guna-'S called Aucitya and sauhhdgya. These general excel- 
lences pertaining to all styles of poetry are to be distinguished 

^ See my article ‘ The Laksana, Abhinava and Kuntaka ’ in 
Indian Culture^ III. 1-4, 1936-7, pp. 756-9. 

17 
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from the asddhdram-guna-s^ special qualities, which go to 
•distinguish styles into the graceful [sukumdra), the striking 
{vicitra)^ and the middling {madhyama). The sddhdrana-guna-Sy 
Aucitya and Saubhagya, are of greater importance. 

FJ, p. 72. 

The first of these two sddhdrana-guna-s^ Aucitya, is thus defined 
in two verses: 

m qi=5!t 5§HTT^i^^[ I 

3ir[xgfU^ 11 ibid., I. 53-4. 

Both kinds of Aucitya are for heightening the power of ex- 
pression; for developing the idea undertaken to be described. 
They are very general and comprehensive, referring to all 
aspects. Runtaka describes Aucitya succinctly as ucitdkhydnay 
proper expression (see FJ, pp. 72-4). 

Kuntaka grasps the supreme importance of Rasa and 
character^ i.e. prakrti or, as Kuntaka often says, svabhdva^ 
He accepts the Aucitya pertaining to these which has been 
spoken of by Bharata and Anandavardhana. Other items of 
Aucitya also are shown by Kuntaka, and everywhere he point!? 
out that all Aucitya is to develop the idea or Rasa. Firstly, 
defining the speciality of iahda and artha\p. Kavya,. Kuntaka 
points out the pdramdrthya of these two. His iabdapdramdrthya 
is only the Aucitya or Dhvani of pada or parjdy a and his artha- 
pdramdrthya is nothing but arthaucitya. His arthapdramdrthya 
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comprises cases of the propriety of minor fancies (prah- 
bhaucitja). Explaining a case of the absence of this artha- 
paramarthya, Kuntaka remarks that the fancy worked by the 
poet in that verse is contrary to the greatness of the character 
of Sita and Rama. This is a case of a breach of prakrtyaucitya. 
The test of this Aucitya is, according to Kuntaka, Rasa. 


3151 3ie^ qt- 

■STflld; toll: ^r#i 


•qiq^ I p. 21. 


On page 28, mentioning the qualities in poetry which 
should vie with each other, i.e, while explaining sdhitja, 
Kuntaka refers to vrttjaucitya. This is either the Aucitya 
•of the Kaisiki and other Vrtti-s or of the Vrtti-s Upanagarika, 
etc. The latter is the Aucitya of nti^ samghatand^ gum or 
mnia and Kuntaka calls it varnavakratd^ which he deals with 
at the beginning of Unmesa 2. This is a case of varm-- 
samghatand-dhvani of Anandavardhana or the gunaudtya of 
Ksemendra. Kuntaka says that letters or sounds must be 
appropriate to the context and that certain letters unsuited 
to certain situations may help the idea and Rasa of other 
situations. 


II VJ, IL 2. 
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sfhtei; 3T«T35iRf^ 1^ p. 80. 

Following the principles of alamkdraucitya pointed out by 
Anandavardhana, Kuntaka speaks further of this mrnavakratd^ 
under which come iabdalamkara-s like anuprdsa and yamaka^ 
that anuprdsa-s must not be used at a stretch and that the- 
repeated letters must often be changed. 

II II. 4. 

The first principle of all alamkdraucitya is that figures must 
arise easily of themselves, without the poet making a special 
effort for them. Says Kuntaka in the Vrtti on the above- 
Kdrikd: 

^ See above p. 237, Anandavardhana, III. 3-4, ^asau sarepha- 
samyogau, etc. It is this Aucitya of varna that Pope speaks of iu 
his Essay on Criticism: 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 

The sound must seem an echo of the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the soimding shore 
The hoarse rough verse should like a torrent roar. 

Hear how Timotheus’ varied Lays surprise, 

And bid alternate Passions fall and rise.’ 
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I p. 84. 

Here Kuntaka speaks of what Anandavardhana has said that 
Rasa is lost when special effort is made to build a structure of 
alliteration. 





m: 11 


Dhva.A,, II. 17. 


^ ^ I p. 86. 

In the second line of the Kdrika, Kuntaka has said what 
Anandavardhana has put in another form that the same sound 
offect should not be continued to a great length. 





SI^ ^I35ira: 1) II- 15. 


Locana, p. 85. 


(See Kuntaka’s Vrtti also on p. 84). Kuntaka adds another 
point of Aucitya, namely that cacophony should be avoided. 
Concatenation of very unpleasant sounds like slrnaghrananghri, 
etc. are not to be written at all. Ksemendra quotes such 
verses of a poet of a hundred and more works in his Kavikantha- 
.bhaTar}.a and condemns them as devoid of even a drop of 
^amatkara. These sounds by nature, says Abhinavagupta in 
his Ahhinambharati, torture our ears, while there are other 
sounds that seem to pour nectar into our ears. 
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(STR^^NltO ■ ‘ ^oif r 

{Dhva.L, III. 3, 4) I t ^"T?: ^fcIiqqScttq ^ 

AbhL Bhd., Madras MS., vol. 3, p. 415.. 

Of yamakaudtya pointed out by Rudrata and by Ananda- 
vardhana, Kuntaka speaks thus: 

I II. 6-7. 



The few and rare cases of rasavad yamaka-s are called by 
Kuntaka samarpakdij^i yamakdni (p. 87).^ 

The suggestive pratyaya of Anandavardhana is pratyaya^ 
vakratd, having appropriateness to the context, according to- 
Kuntaka. This is a case of pratyayaudtya^ the propriety of 
the definite pratyaya or its effectiveness in suggesting the idea or 
emotion. 

ii ii. i7. 

The word samarpakani means rasa-scminrpakani and emphasizes 
the need for prasadaguna: ^ prasadi rasa-pesalam ’ as Kuntaka says in 
the Kartka (II. 6) here. The expression follows Anandavardhana 
who says in his definition of prasada-guma (II. 11): 

si|% I 

H irei^3wi %q: — II 
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Here are given two instances of very proper, striking and 
suggestive use of the present participle: velladhaldkd ghanah and 
snihyat-katdkse drsau, 

Lingadhvani or lingavakratd or lingaucitya is described 
on pp. 114-15: 

I 

m II n. 23. 

.... | 

Kuntaka thus often speaks of this Audtjra of every 
element to the idea (vastu) or emotion {rasa). He calls it 
prasMaucitya or svabhavaucitya or vastvaucitya. He speaks of it 
again while describing the fivefold kriydvaicit^avakfdtva 
(p. 227). 

A case of Aucitya in the use of tense is mentioned by 
Kuntaka in II. 26. It is to promote the Aucitya of the idea 
to the Rasa that the poet adopts the kdlavaicitryamkratd. 
Upagrahcmcitya is also dealt with by Kuntaka. The poet 
chooses either dtmanepada or parasmaipada on the score of 
Aucitya. 

51^ gnqjTiHqifiTq, li ii. 32. 

Unmesa III describes prakrtyaucitya which Kuntaka calls 
the svabhavaucitya of various beings and things. 
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^ II 

II III- 5-7. 

Of vyavahdraucitja or lokavrttaucitya^ which is the basis of 
Bharata’s ndtya, Kuntaka speaks in III. 9 (p. 155). Thus 
we see how large the idea of Aucitya looms in Kuntaka. 
As a matter of fact, in almost all cases of Kuntaka’s vakratd^ 
the test or proof of the -strikingness or charm is this Aucitya 
of the various elements with reference to the vastu or Rasa, 
the depicting of which is the work of the poet. Vakrokti 
is only another name for Aucitya! For, Kuntaka says of 
padaucitya that it p^davahratd. 

^ I VJ, p. 76. 

As more than once pointed out already, many of the instances 
of Anandavardhana’s Dhvani, Abhinavagupta’s Vaicitrya men- 
tioned in the Abhinavabhdratiy Kuntaka’ s Vakrata and Ksemen- 
dra’s Aucitya are identical. Many items of vakrata mentioned 
by Kuntaka are seen in the Abhinavabhdratl as cases of vaicitrya^ 
with exactly the same or similar illustrations and Abhinava- 
gupta says that the same idea is called suptindhvani by Ananda- 
vardhana and subddivakratd by others.^ There is bound to be 
this close relation between Aucitya, Dhvani and Vakrata. 
Criticizing Kuntaka’s definition of poetry as hbda and artha 
set in Vakrokti, Mahimabhatta, says in FF, Vimarsa I: 
^ The out-of'the-way-ness” of poetic word and idea as 

^See my article on ‘Writers Quoted in the Abhinavabh%ratl\ 
JOR, vol. 6, pp. 219-22. 
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distinguished from those of sdstra and loka must either be the 
Aucitya, so very essential to Rasa which is the dtman of poetry 
‘Or be the Dhvani of Anandavardhana. If therefore the new 
Vakrokti is only Aucitya (which as a matter of fact figures 
largely in Kuntaka’s treatment of his subject), nothing new 
is said. If this is denied, the only other possibility is that 
A^akrokti is but a new name for Dhvani which really seems 
to be the fact. For, the same varieties and the same instances 
as given by Anandavardhana are given by Kuntaka.’ 


‘ ...» 

i m 

JRJRRRRWqrg; I . . . . 

3^1: 3f}q5Rqi^ 

I "Wl ^ I 

W, I, p. 28. 

Mahimabhatta wrote in the szime age, just after Abhinava- 
-gupta and Kimtaka. He accepts Rasa as supreme and 
also the Aucitya pertaining to Rasa, Bhava 
Mahimabhatta prakrti. He could not escape the idea of 

Aucitya which was in its season then. As his criticism of 
Kuntaka’s dej&nition of poetry by Vakrokti shows, critics of his 
•time were aware of only two things as specially distinguishing 
the poetic utterance from the ordinary or Sastraic one, namely 
Aucitya and Dhvani. Of these two, there is no need to 
speak specially of the former because Mahimabhatta 
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considers it as the supreme necessity in so far as Kavya is 
accepted as utterance ensouled by Rasa. That is, according; 
to him, there can be no opposition to Aucitya. It is only 
with Dhvani that he fights. 

Wit, m 

^fit I R«t5Rl?cRT- 

I ?r I 

i ^ H: 

I % ^ sqf^^aiJTRT: ^eT^%t 

iiR«iT I 31^- 

VV, 1, p. 28. 

On the point of Rasa and the Aucitya of every element of* 
expression to this Rasa, Mahimabhatta is completely in agree- 
ment with Anandavardhana. Anandavardhana says that iF 
there is one word which is nirasa, devoid of Rasa, it is the 
greatest literary flaw, the apasahda. Similarly all flaws are- 
common flaw, namely hindering the realiza- 
tion of Rasa. All Dosa-s are hindrances to Rasa and’. 
Mahimabhatta calls them by the common name anaucitya.. 
He quotes Anandavardhana’s memorable Kdrikd on this- 
subject. 

^oo[%jaiP5^ 
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wmm wm, i 

ii vv, i, p. si. 

Certain ideas find brilliant exponents in certain writers.. 
Thus Sahitya has Kuntaka as its first great exponent. To- 
Mahimabhatta falls the share of expounding two ideas, Sva- 
bhavokti and Dosa-s. The most important part of his work is* 
chapter 2 of the Vyaktiviveka^ devoted to a study of five im- 
portant flaws of expression, on which the classic Kdvyaprakdsay. 
the model for later compilations, draws for its own Dosa- 
prakarana to a great extent. 1 hese five flaws, and all others* 
also, are only the many varieties of anaucitya which means 
hindrance to the apprehension of Rasa {rasapratiti) . For,. 
Aucitya of Rasa and Prakrti is the greatest Guna, most 
essential for Kavya, The absence of this Aucitya is the greatest 
Dosa within which every other Dosa is included. Aucitya 
and anaucitya pertain to the content, i.e. Rasa and artha or 
vastu^ as well as to the outer garment of the Rasa and vastu^. 
namely the expression or sahda. The former is dbhyantara- 
or antaranga (internal], while the latter is hahiranga (external).. 
Even the unsuggestive or inappropriate metre is anaucityay, 
belonging to the latter category. Among sahddnaucitya-Sy 
Mahimabhatta says that five are to be specially noted; they 
are five Dosa-s named vidheydvimarmy prakramabheday kramabheday 
paunaruktya and vdcydvacana, 

I ^RISIT 
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i . . . w 

^ ig- 

I VV, p. 37. 

Klsemendra was the pupil of Acarya Abhinavagupta in 
Poetics, Ksemendra first wrote a work on Poetics called JTam’- 
karnikd^ which is unfortunately lost to us. 

Ksemendra 

Perhaps in it he dealt with Rasa and Dhvani. 
‘Our sense of its loss is keen because, in his critical writings 
■which are spared to us we find many a touch of originality. 
Xsemendra’s Kavikav^thdbharana and Suvrttatilaka have only 
■slight and subsidiary interest for us. It is his Aucitja-vicdracarcd 
we are concerned with here, a small work which yet belongs 
to the class of Prasthana- works like those of Bhamaha, Dandin, 
"Vamana, Anandavardhana, Kuntaka and Mahimabhatta. 
As is plain from the foregoing survey of the concept of Aucitya, 
"Ksemendra is not the propounder of Aucitya, but he made 
-Aucitya into a system, as Kuntaka did in the case of Vakrokti, 
•elaborating that concept and applying it to all parts of the 
Kavya. Ksemendra only schematized the ideas of Ananda- 
■vardhana and Abhinavagupta in whose system he had his 
being. Abhinavagupta criticized those critics who glibly talked 
of Aucitya without reference to Rasa and Dhvani which alone 
Tender Aucitya intelligible. Just as Kuntaka’s Vakrokti 
'proceeds only after accepting Rasa as supreme and accepts 
^^so Dhvani, so also K^mendra’s Aucitya. Ksemendra first 
posits Rasa as the soul of poetry, as the thing whose presence 
makes Kavya; Aucitya is its life, jwita. The term jwita^ 
as can be seen ihom the two quotations given above, was used 

^ vide Au, Vc,j p. 115, v. 2. 
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by Abhinavagupta to denote rasadhvani with Aucitya. Thus* 
Abhinavagupta used both the words dtman and jivita as 
interchangeable and as meaning generally the essence, sdmbhutO' 
^rthaL But Klsemendra made a subtle distinction between 
soul and life. Rasa, the atman and Aucitya, the life.^ These; 
two metaphorical names and the relation between them in. 
metaphysical speculations point to the fact of the intimate 
relation between Rasa and Aucitya and of how both come into- 
existence together. Ksemendra’s attitude to Rasa is thus 
plainly stated even in the opening: 

II V. 3. 

It is to explain Rasa, by which Kavya is already explained,, 
that Ksemendra offers Aucitya. Aucitya is the very life of 
Rasa, the soul of poetry and this is the natural view of Aucitya 
in the texts of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. In a. 
verse or in a Kavya, Aucitya gives camatkdra, Aucitya which 
is the life of Rasa. Rasa is the thing to which Aucitya is the 
greatest relation in which other things exist. He again saysr- 

M 1 V. 5. 

I p. 115. 


’ Jayamangalacarya’s Kavisiksa (Peterson’s First Report, last 
list, App. I, pp. 78-9) calls Aucitya ths jivita of poetry. 

Cf. also the Sahityammamsd (p. 154) : 

I 
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We had observed before that Aucitya is as unintelligible 
without Dhvani as without Rasa. As a matter of fact it had 
its greatest exposition at the hands of Anandavardhana only as 
a supplementary idea in the system of rasa-dhvani; for, to 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, the soul {dtman) of 
poetry is aucityavad rasa-dhvani and the three are inseparable. 
But such an explicit mention and acceptance of Dhvani, as 
of Rasa, are not found in the Aucityavicdracarcd, But Dhvani 
is all throughout implied. We had said that the test and proof 
of Aucitya is Dhvani, the suggestion of Rasa or idea. Showing 
the propriety of pada (which is a case of pada-dhvani with 
Anandavardhana), i.e. padaucitya in a verse, Ksemendra says 
that Aucitya in that word pleases us because that word in 
particular suggests the state of separation and the consequent 
suffering, i.e. the Vipralambha Rasa: virahdvasthdsUcakam 
Irsdngydh iti padam paramam aucityam pusndtL Similarly in all 
instances of all kinds of Aucitya, Ksemendra must have 
sufficiently and clearly based his explanations of Aucitya 
scientifically on the principle of Dhvani. For, it is from 
Anandavardhana that the concept of Aucitya took new life. 

In most cases, Dhvani, Vakrokti and Aucitya are merely 
the more specific names for the camatkdra in a certain point. 
In his commentary on chapter 15, the opening chapter of the 
:iDddkdbhinaya oi Abhinayagupta uses 

another word for this camatkdra, namely va^icitrya, strikingness 
or beauty or charm, Bharata gives ten gralnimafical divisions 
of words and Abhinavagupta says that everything in poetry, 
gender, number, name, case, etc. has to be vicitra, wonderful 
or striking. Having explained the .mzaVry^.of, all. elements of 
language in poetry, Abhinavagupta. recpncilies to this vaicitrya 
of his the Dhvani of sup, tin, vacana, etc. of Anandavardhana 
(Ud. Ill) and the vakratd of sup, etc. of others (anye) meaning 
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Xuntaka or those of whose ideas Kuntaka is the systematic 
exponent.! To these can be reconciled K^mendra’s Aucitya 
of pada^ kriyd^ kdraka^ linga^ vacana^ upasarga^ nipdta^ etc. Again 
suptindhvani^ siibddi-vakratd^ suhadi-vaicitrya or subddyaucitya is the 
same as some of the ten different kinds of camatkdra, camatkdra 
in sabda^ in artha^ etc. given by Ksemendra in the third section 
of his Kavikanthdbharana, As a matter of fact there is nothing 
new in Ksemendra’s Aucitya oi pada^ etc. except appreciation 
under a different name of the same points mentioned by 
Anandavardhana in Uddyota III of his work under the heads 
of Dhvani of pada, sup, etc., forming the numerous parts of 
the vyanjaka. The Aucityavicdracarcd is greatly indebted to the 
third chapter of the Dhvanydloka. On the subject of rasaucitya 
■alone, while explaining vimddha-rasa-samctoda, combining of 
two contradictory sentiments, Ksemendra quotes Ananda- 
Yardhana's verse oh the subject {Au. Vc,, p. 134). Except 
for this one quotation, it must be stated that in this tract of 
his which works out Anandavardhana’s ideas, K^mendra 
has not expressed adequately his indebtedness to Ananda- 
vardhana. He grows eloquent on Aucitya in the opening 
but strangely does not even quote the famous verse of 
Anandavardhana, anaucitydd rte ndnyat, etc. 

Ksemendra has elaborated and pointed out some more 
principles of Aucitya in the wider sphere of thought — artha 
and arthasamdarbha. Most of the things in this class like 
the Aucitya-s of desa, kdla, vrata, tattva, sattva, svabhdva, sdra-^ 
samgraha and avasthd^ are comprehended in" prakrty aucitya and 
in the absence of the flaw of lokdgama-virodha, which is pointed 

'^ vide Abhi, Bhd., Madras. MS., chap. 14, vol. 2, p. 367. 
Vide also my article on ‘ Writers Quoted in the Ab-hL Bhd.\ 
JOR, .voL.6, pt. 3, p. 221. See also above p. 244 on this 
point. 
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out by all writers froru Bhamaha and Dandin, which is part 
of Aucitya, and can be said to be generally included hi 
prdkrtyaucitycL itself which is as old as Bharata or can 
be separately called as lokasvabhavaucitya. The pratibhau- 
citya given by I Csemendra concerns the minor ‘ fancies ” 
and not poetic imagination or genius as a whole. Simi- 
larly innumerable items of Aucitya can be elaborated and so 
Ksemendra says in the end: 

‘ 31 % 51515 ^% 315 % 

51 I’ p. 60. 

As for instance, the propriety of metre, vrttaucitya^ is an. 
interesting study. Bharata has spoken of it in his chapters 
on Vrtta-s and Dhniva-s or stage-songs^ (16 and 32) which 
Abhinavagupta quotes in his Abhinavahhdrati, ELatyayana,. 
an old writer on metres, on the appropriateness of certain 
metres to certain subjects, moods and situations, says: 

■ to etc.2 

K^mendra reserves this subject for special treatment in his 
Suvrttatilaka (Viny^a 3, w. 7-16). 

to q I 


^ See my ^ Music in Ancient Indian Drama ’ in Art and Letters^ 
London, XXVIII. 1, 1954, pp. 10-18; JowmaZ of the Music Academy ^ 
Madras, XXV. 1-4, 1954, pp. 79-92. 

^ See my article on ‘ Writers Quoted in the AJbi. Bhd, \ 
JOR, voL 6, pt. 3, p. 223. 
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I 

II etc. 

Elsemendra then goes on to explain with illustrations the 
situations and subjects and the appropriate metres in which 
they should be depicted. Though there is bound to be a 
considerable amount of subjectivism and impressionism in 
this study, though, even as on the question of relation of 
rdga-s and rasas in music, in this inquiry also, it may be that 
one and the same metre has many emotional significances, 
there is some truth in some principles of vrttaucitya like the 
association of long metres like Sragdhara with descriptions of 
war, Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasa-s and the use of Anu- 
stubh-s for narration, brief summing up and pointed speech. 

The concept of Aucitya was born as a supplement to 
Rasa and Dhvani and is so developed by Ksemendra, though 
it must be stated that the latter, Dhvani, is not specifically 
spoken of by him. From the verses in the beginning which 
state the doctrine of Aucitya in general, it is plain, that like 
Rasa and Dhvani, Aucitya came in as a severe criticism of a 
merely physical or ‘ materialistic ’ or a jeweller’s philosophy 
of poetry which made much only of Alamkara-s and Guna-s. 
This is true not of the critical literature of Ksemendra’s time; 
for. Rasa had been established firmly as the soul of poetry in 
Poetics, and the discussion yet going on was only on the process 
of the realization of that Rasa, whether it was Dhvani, anumdna^ 
bhavana and bhoga or tdtparya and so on. But it is true of literary 
practice, of what the poets themselves were doing. Ksemendra’s 
Aucitya is another and final criticism of Alamkara-s. 


18 
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301 T I 

11 VV. 4-5. 
?pir filT: II V. 6 . 


^ 55*1^1 3^ 3'Ji5[rJTT^n5[^^, 


SPM STOIT ^ I p. 116 . 

An illustrative verse (which elaborates, as pointed out at the 
beginning of this chapter, a verse on the same subject in 
Bharata) is alsd cited by Eisemendra: 

qp^ qr 1 

spqt, ^ qjwr, % 11^13 

f^qr ^ 311 T: 11 

Bharata, XXIII. 64: 

^ =q iT¥iil%q5iTq^ li 

Bharata says this in respect of music also where the Alamkara-s 
must be in accordance with varna or the gdnakriyd. 


\ 

^ I# II 

M, Kasi ed,, XXXIX. 73-4. 
Thus, well has it been said by Anandavardhana that Aucitya is 
the greatest secret of Rasa and anaucitja^ the greatest enemy. 

The section on Poetics in the Agni-purdna contains little 
by way of any development of the concept of Aucitya; but it is 
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also noticed here because it shows some ingenious and 
Th-tAgni- original reshuffling of concepts and gives 
purdna concept of Aucitya as an Alamkara of 

iDOth sabda and ariha^ an uhhayalawkdra (345.2 and 5). 

II 

W ^ w I 

II 

Riti in accordance with theme and Vrtti in accordance with 
■Rasa; expression, forceful or soft (as occasion demands) — 
thus is Aucitya engendered.' 

The Rosdrnavdlamkdra (Madras MS.) of Prakasavarsa 
is somewhat important.^ It is another work which speaks 
of Aucitya as a whole as an Alamkara, but 
Prakasavarsa from the Agni-purdm in holding it 

.as a sabddlamkdra. 


« ■ ' « m m 

||, Madras MS., p. 16. 

Some valuable ideas on Aucitya are also given by Prakasa- 
varsa. He defines Aucitya as the spirit of mutual help 
"between sound and sense, between word and idea, sabda and 
M.rtha, and as an element which makes poetry great. He adds 
that to Sahrdaya-s, anaucitya is the greatest offence. 

3qq5i#i^^ m ^isoq^q^ I 

(qrlo cu ii 

1 vide JOR, vol. VIII, pt. 3, for an account of Prakasavarsa 
and his work. In IHQ^, voL V, appeared a transliterated edition 
of this text. 
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Praka^varsa gives a new twofold classification of Aucitya but 
does not explain the varieties further. He says that others 
have said enough on this subject. 

It was pointed out above (pp. 226, 229) that the word 
Aucitya occurred first, with theoretical significance for 

Poetics in Yasovarman’s play and first in 

Anaucitya 

a regular Alamkara work in Rudrata’s K,AL 
In a consideration of Aucitya, its opposite anaucitya is 
necessarily and always involved and sometimes the actual 
word anaucitya was also expressly used by writers, e.g* 
by Rudrata, KAly XI. 9 (p. 234 above). Anandavardhana 
mentioned anaucitya prominently in his well-known verse 
anaucifyddrtey etc., ‘ there is nothing which ruins Rasa so much 
as anaucitya' (III. 14-15, pp. 242-3 above). Abhinava-> 
gupta’s observation that the breach of Aucitya resulted 
in Rasa becoming Rasdbhdsa was also explained above 
(p. 252). , . 

^ Somewhat akin to the last-mentioned idea in Abhinava- 
gupta or leading to it is what we find in Udbhata’s- 
conception of the urjasvi Alamkara. Udbhata, who wrote 
shortly before Rudrata, provides the first occurrence of the 
word amadtya. Bhamaha did not define urjasm but only- 
illustrated it, which however shows that his view of the 
Alamkara is not dififerent from Dandin’s. Dandin defined 
it as rudhahamkara, a statement reflecting one’s pride or of 
one who was proud of his virtue. Udbhata made a departure 
from this idea and defined urjasvi as a case of anaucitya 
in the manner in which Bhava-s and Rasa-s expressed 
themselves. 
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^ ^ ^ 11 KASS, IV. 5. 

The illustration, given from the continuing theme of Kumdra- 
samhhava, clarifies further Udbhata’s view — Siva’s love for 
Tarvafi becoming so intense that Siva wanted to have 
Parvati forcibly [hathena) by going out of the way [apdsja 
satpatham). Urjosvi is evidently taken by Udbhata in the 
sense of ^ strength ’ and ^ intensity something more basic 
Tut not in the exact form of ahamkdra, as in Dandin. It 
may also be seen that this is still in the realm of Rasa 
and has not stepped over, as in Abhinavagupta, into rasdbhdsa 
like Ravana’s passion for Sita. 

There is one more point to be considered before closing 
this account of Aucitya. Bharata has said^ that Hasya 
Rasa or the sentiment of laughter is produced 
an^H^sya anukrtu It has been pointed out above 

that Abhinavagupta remarks in his Locana 

that anaucitya is at the root of dbhdsa^ as in the case of 

■# 

the smgdrdbhdsa of Ravana for Sita. We can only laugh 
at it. So it is that laulya^ which is proposed as a Rasa by 
^ome, is made by Abhinavagupta an accessory in Hasya Rasa.^ 
In the Abhinavabhdratl on the text of Bharata which explains 
the origin of Hasya Rasa, Abhinavagupta discusses at greater 
length this idea and what constitutes the basis of the comic 
;and points out that anaucitya is at the root of the comic.^ 
.Aucitya is Rasa and anaucitya is rasdbhdsa and Hasya Rasa. 

1 NS, GOS, VI. 40. 2 yide Abhu Bhd,, p. 342. 

® ibid., pp. 296-7. A study of mine on the Comic Element in 
Skt. Literature (on the theory of Hasya and its treatment by 
poets) is to be shortly published. 
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The illustrative verse quoted by Ksemendra gives a series of 
anaucitya and concludes, nayanti ke hasyatdm. Surely anyone 
with a girdle round the neck and a necklace on the foot 
will be laughed at. So it is that Bharata also says: 

^ I XXIII. 69. 

This takes us to another aspect of poetry and of Aucitya^ 
In the poetiy of B.asa, Aucitya is the very life, but in 

comic writing, the very life of its Rasa, i.e. rasdbhasa or 
Hasya Rasa, is anaucitya. Anaucitya is the secret of comic- 
writing. We can well say: 

It is only with various forms of anaucitya that Hasya can 
be developed; all Dosa-s of speech and thought occur 
in the character Sahara in the Mrcchakatika and we have 
already pointed out above how nyunopamd and adhikopamd are 
the secrets of satire and parody. Inappropriateness is at the 
root of all varieties of the ridiculous and the laughable, and 
this has been shown by Abhinavagupta in his Abhinavabhdratit 

I p. 297. 

Thw (Bumcitya is the Aucitya in Hasya Rasa. The Aucitya 
here is that aspect called ‘ adaptation ’ by virtue of which,, 
fcws become excellences, by change of circumstances. The 
inTOherent and the inappropriate themselves become appro- 
priate. Just as STutidusta, a flaw in Srhgara, is a great Guna in 
Raudra and this adaptation is one form of Aucitya, so also- 
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amucitya which spoils all Rasa-s and is the greatest rasa-dosa, 
is the greatest rasa-gum in Hasya. This is of course said of 
the fundamental basis, the root cause, vibhava, of Hasya Rasa 
and of those conditions of inappropriateness, oddities and 
ludicrousness which are the stuff of which Hasya is made. 
And in the delineation of this amucitya itself producing 
Hasya, in expression and in all other parts, principles of 
internal Aucitya have to be observed. There are two old 
verses on this subject of how amucitya becomes Aucitya, 
of how Dosa-s become Guna-s and of how adaptation and 
appropriateness are the only rule. 

{Chaya of a Prakrit Gatha.) 

|| Magha, Sv, IL 44. 

It is all some kind of relativity in the realm of poetry. There 
is no absolute Guna and Dosa but only ucita and anucita 
and the poet takes up even anaucitya to make Aucitya out 
of it. The poet’s attitude is as free and open in this respect 
as in respect of the question of morality in poetry. 

It is this Aucitya which Robert Bridges speaks of in his 
essay on poetic diction under the name ‘ Keeping a concept 
borrowed from painting and which he describes as the 
‘ harmonizing of medium ’. The following line of his explains 
his idea further: ‘But in Aesthetic no Property is absurd if 
it is in keeping.’ Bridges speaks here of absurdity {dosa) 
ceasing to be so and becoming a Guna {vaisesika) because of 
Aucitya (keeping). 
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Three doctrines form the great and noteworthy contribu- 
tions of Sanskrit Alamkara literature to the world’s literature 
on literary criticism. They are Rasa, Dhvani 

Conclusion i a • i a • • • • -i 

and Aucitya.^ Aucitya is a great principle 

within whose orbit comes everything else. The Aucitya-rule 
of criticism is obeyed by all others, including Rasa. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriar states 
the whole evolution .of Sanskrit Poetics from Alarnkara to 
Aucitya in a Kdrikd and illustrates it with a graph. Within the 
big circle of Ksemendra’s Aucitya, there are three view- 
points in the shape of a triangle. The topmost point of the 
triangle is the undisputed Rasa of Bharata, which Ananda- 
vardhana and Abhinavagupta accept as the ' soul ’ of poetry 
and which critics of Dhvani like Bhatta Nayaka and Mahi- 
mabhatta and other theorists like Kuntaka accept. Lower 
down, the two points of the triangle are the two prominent 
theories, opposed to each other, regarding the process of 
realizing Rasa, namely the Dhvani of Anandavardhana and 
the Anumiti of Mahimabhatta. Anumiti is mentioned only 
as updaham and it stands for other anti-dhvani theories 
also, like the bhdvand and bhoga of Bhatta Nayaka, Tatparya, 
etc. Within this triangle is a smaller circle named after 
the Vakrokti of Kuntaka. This circle again contains a triangle 
within it, the topmost point of which is Vamana’s RIti, 
a concept decidedly superior to and more comprehensive 
than the two lower points called Guna and Alamkara of 
Dandin and Bhamaha. Beginning with Alamkara, each 
theory is superior and more comprehensive than the preceding. 
The Alamkara-guna-riti modes of criticism deal with diction 

^A survey and review of western literary criticism from 
Aristotle to modem writers from the point of view of Sanskrit 
Alamkara Sastra has been made by me in a separate study. 
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■and style in the lower sense of the terms and are classed under 
a bigger current which was the study of form culminating in 
the comprehensive Vakrokti-circle of Kuntaka, which is also 
an approach to poetry from the formal side. The next, the 
bigger triangle, represents the current which was the study of 
the content, of the inner essence of poetry, namely Rasa and 
the process, the technique by which the poet delineates it and 
the Sahrdaya responds to it. All these are comprehended in 
the outermost circle of Aucitya which pertains to Rasa and 
everything else in Kavya. All the other theories run at the 
back of Aucitya which is in the van. If there is a harmony 
•or a beauty as such, innate in every part of a great work of 
poetry, it is this Auciti. 

The Kdrikd and the graph explained above are given below ; 

II 

W. 



Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastiiar 



THE EVOLUTION OF THE NAMES OF SANSKRIT’ 
POETICS AND KRIYA-KALPA, A PRE-BHAMAHA 
NAME OF THE ALAMKARA-SASTRA 


It is not a surprise if, on examining the history of the several' 
names of a branch of knowledge in its long course through, 
the centuries, one finds that survival of the best is not always 
the rule in the realm of nomenclatural evolution. This is 
borne out by an examination of the names of the subject of ’ 
Sanskrit poetics, which is called alamkara-sdstra^ not because of 
the absolute appropriateness of that name. The name of 
the concept of Alamkara stuck to the whole subject even 
though the concept itself was dethroned after a time. 

In English, the subject of Literary Criticism had the 
old name Poetics, the Study of Poetry, and we have Aristotle’ s 
work on the subject called Poetics. In Sanskrit, the most 
common name, for the subject and, as a matter of fact, the 
only name which finally stood, is Alarnkara-sastra. Some- 
times we have in its place the name Sahitya-vidya. Pancami 
sdhitjaoidyd iti ydydvarlyah^ says Rajasekhara [KM^ p. 4). The 
name sdhitya is very much later than the name alamkdra. It 
was evidently bom out of grammar and it slowly came to 
denote poetry itself, on the basis of Bhamaha's definition of 
poetry:^ 

^15^ Rtl \ KAl, I. 16. 

^ See Bkojds Srhgdra Prakdsa^ pp. 82-104. 
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Sahitya was gaming some importance after the time of 
Anandavardhana. It was taken up by two prominent writers 
who came immediately after Abhinavagupta, namely Bhoja 
and Kuntaka. Sometime afterwards, we had the first regular 
work on Poetics which took the name Sahitya, namely the 
Sdhitya-mimamsd of Ruyyaka. After this, the word was in greater 
use and in later Alamkara literature one of the most important 
works had this name, namely the of Visvanatha. 

Whenever accomplishments of men of taste were referred to, 
the word Sahitya was always used along with samgita. Though 
not as old as Alamkara, Sahitya is the only name of Sanskrit 
poetics, which became as common as Alamkara. 

Sahitya means the poetic harmony, the beautiful, mutual 
appropriateness, the perfect mutual understanding, of sabda 
and arthay word and sense. The concept is of great significance 
and I have dealt with it and its history in a chapter in 
Bhoja's Srngdra Prakdia. Compared with Sahitya, the name 
Alamkara is of less worth. It is a reminder of that stage in * 
the history of Sanskrit poetics when the concept of Alamkara 
was seated high on the throne of poetic expression. The 
Alamkara-age of Sanskrit poetics is much older than Bhamaha 
and continued up to the time of Udbhata, Vamana and 
Rudrata. Its last great votaries were Bhoja and Kuntaka. 
Bhamaha’s woik is called Kdvydlmikdra; Udbhata, who 
commented upon Bhamaha, names his independent work on 
the subject, Kdvydlamkdra-sdrasamgrahay Vamana and Rudrata 
only follow and name their works also as Kdvydlamkdra. 
Though Dandin seems to be an exception, he only proves the 
rule; for, though he calls his work Kdvyddarsa or ‘ Mirror of 
Poetry ’, he is die writer who pays the greatest tribute to 
Alamkara. These ancient Alamkara-vadin-s took Alamkara 
to be beautiful expression, the distinguishing mark of poetry^ 
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and considered even the Rasa-s as only subserving beauty of 
expression. Bhoja ardently walks in the steps of Dandin and, 
in his stupendous Srngdraprakdsay erects a new high throne for 
Alarakara. Guna-s, Alamkara-s, Riti-s, Vrtti-s, Sarndhi-s, 
Laksana-s, Rasa-s, language, metre, form of composition, 
namely epic, drama, etc. — everything is Alamkara to Bhoja.^ 
The Alamkara-age of Sanskrit poetics which can roughly be 
marked off as ending with Rudrata, is also a very significant 
period in the history of Sanskrit poetics. For, it is the analysis 
of the Alamkara-s that led to the rise of Vakrokti and in 
another direction, through such Alamkara-s as dipaka, 
samdsokti^ parydyokta^ containing a suggested element, gave 
rise to the concept of suggestion, Dhvani.^ Vakrokti is a 
continuation of Alamkara; its greatest exponent, Kuntaka, 
describes his work, the Vakrokti-jlvita as Kavyalamkara. 

i vj, i. 2. 

ibid., Vrtti, p. 3. 


It is as a result of the importance of this Alamkara-stage 
of Sanskrit poetics that the whole system came to be named 
after only one of the several elements of poetry. Says 
Kumarasvamin : 





Ratndparm on the Pratdparudnya^ p. 3. 


At the hands of Vamana, Alamkara gained greater pro- 
portions; it attained further significance and beauty. It was 


^ See Bhqjds Srngdra Prakdsa, chapter on ‘ Bhoja’s Conception 
of Alamkara pp. 352-407. 

® ibid., ch. on * Bhoja, Dhvani and Anandavardhana 
pp. 138-41. 
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passed on to him from Dandin and when he turned the gem of 
Alamkara handed to him, he found it flashing diverse hues. He 
realized that it meant Beauty. It had come to imply not only 
the small graces of the sabddlamkdra-s and the figures of speech 
called arthdlamkdra'-s but also the absence of all flaws and the 
presence of all excellences, in fact the sum-total of the beauty 
of poetic utterance, as distinguished from other utterances.. 
To Vamana, Alarnkara was Beauty, saundanya. 

For the nonce, it seems as if Poetics had a new and 
comprehensive name, Saundarya-sastra. The word sundara^ 
‘ beautiful baffles analysis. We have to resign ourselves to 
the magic of the poet’s genius ultimately, to what Bhatta 
Nayaka and Kuntaka would call kavivydpdra, Sundara and 
saundarya are words which Abhinavagupta uses very often in 
his descriptions of poetry in the Locana on the Dhvanydloka.. 
Anandavardhana himself emphasizes the idea of ^ beauty ’, his., 
favourite word for the ^ beautiful ’ being cdru. 


1. Anandavardhana: (p. 5), 

and (p. 8), ft 

(p. 129), 

(p. 193), qsf 5 ^ 


(p. 196). 

2. Abhinavagupta: 

^ ^ qmit: 

•ift 3 I il^id., p. 72. 
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Beauty is the primary factor and in its absence neither 
Alamkara nor Dhvani can have any claim to be called such or 
make for poetry. 

^ ^ I 3qRT 

f| ‘m m qqq:’ I ‘^1: I 

‘ d?5llt*l'6; I . . . . | 

Locana, p. 2 1 0. 

This is said of Alamkara by Abhinavagupta and the point 
is stressed by Bhoja also in his Srngdraprakdsa (Madras MS., 
vol. 2, chap. XI, p. 371), where he says that the statement 
dhumo ’yam agneh cannot be considered an Alamkara, because 
it is devoid of the primary characteristic common to all 
Alamkara-s {alarrAdra-sdmdnya-laksana) , namely sohhd, which 
IS Beauty. Such a significant interpretation is given by Bhoja 
to Dandin’s description of Alamkara, kdpyasobhdkardn dharmdn 
alamkdrdn pracaksate. The point is further stressed in a well- 
known passage by Appayya Diksita in his Citramimdmsd. 

^ ^ I ‘ Jiqzr: » | 

NS td,, p. 6. 

A^siiiniabliatta also emphasized this ^ beauty ’ as the chief 
aim of the poetic endeavour. 


m ^ 

I FF, II. 74-5. 
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Jagannatha, who too includes the condition sundara 
in the definition of the simile, says that it is samdarya which 
produces the camatkrtii 

^ I p. 157. 

This has been explained above in the chapter on ‘ Use and 
Abuse of Alamkara 

The same necessary condition of having beauty applies to 
Dhvani also. It is not enough to point out in a case the 
existence of some technical Dhvani. Even Dhvani has to 
Te beautiful. Anandavardhana makes it abundantly clear, 
as seen from the passages quoted above, that beauty is the 
end and aim ofDhvani.^ Abhinavagupta also makes this clear. 

I Locana, p. 17. 

Commenting on Anandavardhana’s 

Dhva.A., p. 27. 

Abhinavagupta says: 

^ sqqfR: . . . 

Locana^ p. 28. 

Therefore poetic beauty is the real soul of poetic expression, 
Abhinavagupta accepts that Beauty is the essence^ the soul of the art, 

^ This is indirectly stressed also, by later writers from Mammata 
onwards, by formulating asundara as a variety of the lower order 
of writing where Dhvani is not dominant {gunibhutavyangya) . 
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siTcm 

cl^f4 I 51T% ^ I Locana^ p. 33. 

It is this Beauty that is otherwise called camatkdra on 
which word Visvesvara, the author of the Camatkdracandrikdy. 
takes his stand. The words vicchitti^ vaicitrya^ and even 
the word vakratd finally mean only Beauty. It is the same^ 
the beautiful in poetry, that is meant by the ramarpya in 
Jagannatha’s definition of poetry. From this point of view^ 
it appears that there .was a good chance of a new name being 
accepted for Poetics, namely Saundarya-sastra, but it did 
not happen. The name Saundarya-sastra would correspond 
to the western name Aesthetics. In the western literature on 
the subject, the words, ‘ the Beautiful ’ and ‘ the Sublime 
are met with. There are works such as that of Longinus on 
the Sublime. One whole chapter in his work. What is Artly 
is devoted by Tolstoy to an examination of the works on 
Beauty. But the study of Beauty and Sublimity, Aesthetics 
or Saundarya-sastra, does not strictly mean Poetics but 
embraces the critical appreciation of all fine arts, including 
sculpture, painting and music. I have dealt with this in 
my lectures on the ‘Concept of the Beautiful in Sanskrit 
literature’.^ 

In Uddyota I and elsewhere, Anandavardhana refers to 
writers oniPbetics as kdvyalaksanakdrin-s^ for those who wrote 
on poetry did so with the idea of defining Poetry {Dhva.A,, 
pp. 8, 10, etc.). Kdxya-laksana can also be taken as a general 
appellation applied to Poetics in the days of the reign of 
Alamkara and even earlier. Bhamaha, who opens his work 
with the words: 


^ To be published shortly. 
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^ I 

closes it thus with the name kdvyalaksman^ i.e. kdvyakiksaTjA: 

siqqtJI I 

Dandin proposes in I. 2 of his work to write kdvyalaksana: 

and indeed Dandin’s work is named in some MSS, as Kdvya-- 
laksana. 

All these names, Kavyalaksana, Alamkara and Sahitya,. 
are however later names. Before Bhamaha and before the 
names Alamkara and the much less definite Kavyalaksana 
came into vogue, what was the name of the subject of Sanskrit 
poetics ? 

It is the list of the sixty-four arts, catuhsasti kaldh, given 
by Vatsyayana in his Kdmasutra-s that gives the first glimmer 
in this connection. After mentioning 'the composing of 
poetry kdvyakxiyd^ and two of the subjects helpful for that 
purpose, namely, Lexicon (abhidhdnakosa) and Prosody (chando^ 
jndna)^ Vatsyayana mentions a subject called kriya-kalpa. 
(I. 3. 16). What does this Kriya-kalpa mean? Coming 
immediately after the composing of poetry, lexicon and 
prosody, it is very likely that Kriya-kalpa is a subject related 
to literature and poetry. A reference to the Jayamangald 
upon this reveals to us that Kriya-kalpa means Poetics or 
Alamkara-^astra: knydkalpa iti kdvyakaranavidhih, kdvydlamkdra 
ity arthah, tritayam api (i.e. Abhidhana, Chandas and Alam- 
kara) kdvyakriydngam^ parakdvyabodhdrtham ca (p. 39). To 
explain, Kriya-kalpa must be expanded into Kavya-kriya- 
kalpa^ a practical treatise showing the way to compose poems- 
19 
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The name Kriya-kalpa consists of the two words, kriyd^ 
meaning kdvya-kriyd^ and kalpa meaning vidhL Kriya-kalpa 
is the correct word. iSridhara’s commentary on the Bhdga-- 
mta reads it wrongly as Kriya-vikalpa and that wrong form 
is given in the list of sixty-four kald-s in the Sabdakalpadruma 
and the Vdcaspatya^ both of which reproduce from Sridhara. 
Relying on this reading, P. K. Acharya, in an article on 
Fine Arts in the Indian Historical Quarterly (voL V, p. 206), 
says that Kriya-vikalpa is the art of ‘ derivation and conjuga- 
tion of verbs in various ways ’ and that ‘ it refers to grammar 
and poetics as Yasodhara says ’ ! If the reading Kriya- 
vikalpa is taken as correct and is interpreted as verbs and their 
derivation and conjugation, where does Poetics come in? 
And nobody, dealing with this subject of kald-s^ says that it 
refers to grammar. 

The Lalitavistara^s list of kald-s mentions this Kriya-kalpa* 
(See Lefmann’s ed., p. 156.) 

Dandin says in his Kdvyddarhy I. 9: 

Here he refers to his predecessors who wrote kriya-vidhi. 
Vidhi simply means kalpa and here there is an indirect reference 
to the name Kriya-kalpa, which Vatsyayana has acquainted 
us with. Tarunavacaspati explains Dandia’s kriya-vidhi as 
racand-pralcma and the Hrdayarngamd, as kriydvidhdna which 
mean the same as the kdvya-karana-vidhi of the Jayamahgald. 

To the Simhala commentator on the Kavyadarla, Ratna- 
si^hana, Alainkara ^astra was known as Kriya-kalpa. 
In his commentary on Kl, I. 10 (Darbhanga ed.), he says: 
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■that is, the Kavyasarira and Alamkara-s were both dealt with 
by older writers in Kriya-kalpa. Kriya-kalpa occurs also in 
Ratnaihi’s comnaents on KA., II. 364. 

In a list of the sixty-four kala-s attributed to Bhamaha 
■ and quoted on p. 29 of Tippabhupala’s Kamadhmi on Vama- 
;na’s Kdvydlamkdrasutra and Vrtti, which list closely agrees with 
■that of Vatsyayana, we have in the place of kriya-kalpa, the word 
.kdvya-laksana. This again proves that Kriya-kalpa is the correct 
word and that it is an old name for the Alamkarasastra.^ 

Lastly, we find Kriya-kalpa mentioned in the Uttara- 
ianda of the Rdmdyam, along with many other arts and 
Branches of knowledge. Though much of the present Uttara- 
'.kanda may be a later accretion,^ it may be that the cantos on 
the banishment of Sita and the recitation of the epic by her 
two sons are genuine, or at least older parts of the epic. Their 
•superior literary merit easily separates and marks them off. 
In canto 94 (verses 4 to 10), Vahniki describes the assembling 
•of men of learning in Rama’s coiurt to hear the two boys 
recite the epic of Valmiki. Among the learned men who 
•gathered on that occasion are mentioned pavMtdh, naigamdh, 
paurdTiikdk, hbdavidak (grammarians), svaralaksamjndh, gandhar- 
vdh, kaldmdtrdvibhdgajndh (all the three referring to musicians), 
Jidddksarasamdsajndh and chandasi parinisthitdh (those well-versed 
an grammar and prosody); Aen we find the line: 

I V. 7. 

1 In a separate monograph on the 64 Arts, to be published, 
I have drawn attention to some other lists of the kala-s which 
anclude Kriya-kalpa. I shall deal there with Mm. P. V. Kane’s 
■objections to this interpretation of Kriya-kalpa, in the 3rd ed. of 
.his History of Skt. Poetics. 

2 It is not very late, being known to Kalidasa. 
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When grammar and prosody have been mentioned, surely 
poetics is the only subject waiting to be mentioned and who* 
else than one who is learned in poetics deserves a seat in a. 
gathering assembled to hear a poem? 

Thus, from Dandin in a way, and from Vatsyayana and' 
the commentators on both these and the Rdmdyana in a dear- 
manner, we come to know that, in its early stages, the- 
Alamkara-sastra was called kriya-kalpa.^ 


^ The semantics of the word kriyd is interesting to study 
in this connection. It means among many things ‘ a literary com- 
position ’ and Apte’s dictionary gives here apt quotations from. 
Kalidasa himself: 

^ | I. 2. 

1 Mdlavikdgnimitra, 

Kriyd thus means kduya and kriyd-kalpa is kdvya-kalpa^ It is re- 
markable how the English language also has the synonym of 
kriydy work , used in the sense of ‘ a literary composition 
Krti in South Indian musical vocabulary means a musical 
composition. Seyyul^ the Tamil name for a verse or poem is 
derived from a Tamil root sey corresponding to and meaning the: 
same thing as the Sanskrit kn 
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At first, works on Poetics approached the subject from the 
standpoint of Alamkara and were invariably named also 
Xavyalamkara. Then, with the rise of Rasa and Dhvani, 
the subject was approached from the poiijt of view of the 
Mman of poetry, namely Rasa-dhvani. Then came Bhoja, 
whose Srngaraprakdsa^ among the many points which it em- 
phasized, stressed the concept of Sahitya also, which together 
with the brilliant exposition of that concept in Kuntaka’s 
Vakroktijivita^ gave rise to a new kind of approach in the works 
called Sdhitya-mlmdmsd}- Another approach is that of 
Camatkara, the literary delight which comprehends all the 
poetical elements from Guna and Sabdalamkara to Rasa 
and Dhvani. It is clear that when we read poetry, we have 
a certain enjoyment; this enjoyment may be due in one place 
to a sound effect, to a striking idea in another, and to the 
emotional movement in still another; but it is all the one relish. 

It is a striking coincidence that, like the concept of Rasa, 
the concept of Camatkara also came into the Alamkara-sastra 
from the Paka-sastra. Its early semantic history is indistinct 
and dictionaries record only the later meanings, the chief of 

^ One Sdhitya-mimdrrtsd is the work of Ruyyaka mentioned in 
his Alamkdrasarvasva^ but this work has not yet come to light. 
MSS. of another Sdhitya-miTndmsd are available in the Tanjore, 
Madras and Trivandrum MSS. libraries; this work has also 
been edited, although in a highly defective manner in the TSS. 
See the chapter on Sahitya in Bhoja^s Srhgdraprakdsa, pp. 82-3, 
!93-6 especially. 
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which are " astonishment ’ and ^ poetic relish It appears to> 
me that originally the word camaikdra was an onomatopoeic 
word referring to the clicking sound we make with the tongue 
when we taste something delectable, and in the course of 
its semantic enlargements, Camatkara came to mean a 
sudden fillip to any feeling of a pleasurable type.^ Narayana, 
an ancestor of the author of the Sahityadarpana, interpreted. 
Camatkara as an expansion of the heart, cittavistdra, and held^ 
all kinds of Rasa-realization to be of the nature of this- 
Camatkara or cittavistdra, of which the prototype was the 
Adbhuta Rasa. But as a general and all-comprehensive 
name for literary relish, the word camatkara occurs even in 
the Dhvanydloka (NS. ed., p. 144). In the same sense, the- 
word occurs about fourteen times in the Locana of Abhi-- 
navagupta (pp. 37, 63, 65, 69, 72, 79, 113, 137 and 138). From, 
the reference on p. 63 we understand that Bhatta Nayaka 
also used the word in the same sense. On p. 65, Abhinava- 
gupta describes Rasa to be of the nature of Camatkara., 
Kuntaka uses the word in the same sense (I. 2, 5, 56) . The^ 
Agni-purdva equates the caitanya of the dtman^ Camatkara. 
and Rasa (ch. 339, v. 2). 

Abhinavagupta’s pupil Ksemendra, whose brain func- 
tioned on refreshing and original lines, made an approach, 
to poetry through this Camatkara in one of his small but 
interesting works, the Kavikanthdbharana. The third Samdhii^ 

^ Gf. The following that I found in Ramacandra Budhendra’s 
commentary on the Yuddhakanda supplement of Laksmana to 
the Rdmdyana-campu (NS Press ed., p. 349) : 

5% I 
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of this work is called Camatkara-kathana and here, Ksemendra 
says that one cannot think of poetry devoid of camatkara and 
compares a word endowed with camatkara to the 
gem on a gold ornament and also to the Idvariya on a woman’s- 
body which is Anandavardhana’s comparison for Dhvani 
(I. 1-2, 2). Ksemendra then analyses the points of Camat- 
kara in a poem into ten. 

5RT#ira:, 31^ 

mm-, w:, i KKa, p. 129. 

But the first regular treatise on poetics to make the Camat- 
kara- approach is the Camatkaracandrikd of Visvesvara, protege 
of Sirnhabhupala (c. 1330 a.d.).^ This work opens with the 
statement that Camatkara is the Sahrdaya’s delight on reading 
a poem and that the dlambana-s of this Camatkara in a poem 
are seven, namely Guna, Riti, Vrtti, Paka, Sayya, Alamkara 
and Rasa. 

got Wi 1 

India Office MS. No. 3966.® 

^ This Visvei^vara’ must be distinguished from the author of 
the Alamkdrakaustubha who flourished in the beginning of the 18th 
centxiry. On the basis of its MS. in the Madras Govt. Oriental 
library (R. 2679), I published a study of the Camatkaracandrikd 
in the ABORI^ XVI (1934), 1-2, pp. 131ff. The text has just now 
been published by my students. 

2 The introductory verses in the India Office MS. of the CC 
are not found in the Madras MS. 
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Vfsvesvara classifies poetry into three classes on the basis of 
the nature of the Camatkara. The three classes are camat-- 
kari {sahdacitra)^ camatkdritara {artha-citra and gumbhutavyangya) 
and camoikdritama {vyangya-pradhdna) . 

In 1729 A.D. Hariprasada, son of Mathuramisra Gan- 
gesa, wrote his Kdvydloka (Peterson’s Third Report, pp. 356-7) 
in seven chapters. He solved the problem of poetry in a 
straight and simple manner by taking his stand on Camatkara 
•which he called the ‘ soul ’ {dtman) of poetry. 






It is again on the basis of this Camatkara that Jagan- 
natha gives his most comprehensive definition of poetry in 
his Rasagangadhara. Camatkara, he says, is the supermundane, 
artistic delight brought about by the contemplation of Beauty, 
and poetry is the embodiment in words of an idea conveying 
such Beauty. 

II (p. 4). 

I (p. 157). 



ADDENDUM 


Chapter I, Laksana-s 

The analysis of poetic expression into different kinds of 
ideas seems to be the earliest form of the attempt to study 
the variations played on the expression and to identify the 
points which are striking. That it must have been very 
•early may be seen from a parallel afforded by the Brhaddevata^ 
I. 35 - 4 O 3 which analyses Vedic mantras in a similar manner. 
Saunaka calls these modes or forms of expression: mantra 
ndndprakdrd syuh (v. 34 at the beginning) and evarn prakrtayo 
mantrdh (v. 40 at the end). The ideas given in this analysis 
are very similar to the Laksana-s and or have corresponding 
»ones among the latter and what is more, some bear the 
names of the Laksana-s themselves: 

Stutiy prahrnsd, nindd, sarnsaya^ paridevandy sprhdy dsiSy 
katthandy ydcndy praina^ praisa^ pravalhikdy niyogay anuyogay Hdghdy 
mlapitay dcikhydsdy sarnldpay pavitrdkhydnay dhanasydy namaskdray 
pratirddhay sarnkalpay praldpay prativdkyay pratisedhay upadesa, 
pramdday apahnavay upapraisay samjvaray vismayay dkrosay 
M,bhistavay ksepa and sdpa. 
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Tasastilakacampu 116 fn., 211 fn.,, 
212 fn., 249 fn. 
» — Vydkhyd (of Sruta- 

sagara Suri) 116 fn. 

Yasovarman 224-6, 229-30, 24S 

Raghuvumsa 79, 81-2, 86-7, 

89, 97-a 

Ratnakara 6, 38-9 

Ratnesvara 115, 118-19, 

124 fn., 148 fn., 209, 

254-5 

Rasakalihd 252 fn. 

Rasagafigddhara 208, 296* 

Rasdrmvasudhakara 4, 37, 

115, 171 fn., 194 
Rasdrmvdlamkdra 275 

Raghavabhatta 6, 13, 

35 fn., 36-7 
Rdjatarangim 93. 

Rajasekhara 147 fn., 164-8, 

169 fn., 170, 172 fn., 189, 

193, 198, 226, 247-8, 282 
Ramacandra 79 

Ramacandra Budhendra 294 fn. 
Rdmabhyudaya 204-6, 230 

Rdmdyana 64, 70, 77, 80, 

83-5, 89, 91, 97, 123 fn., 

132, 188, 291-2 
Rdmdyam-campu 87, 294 fn.; 

see also Bhoja-campu 
Rdvamvadha see Bhatfikavya 
RUwrttilaksana 171 

Rucipati ' 6,37 
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PAGE 

Rudrata 48 fn., 66, 105 fn., 
115-16, 124, 139 fn., 169 fn., 
171 fn., 211-13, 226, 229-34, 
245, 254, 283-4 
Rudrabhatta 193 fn., 246 

Ruyyaka 128, 137, 141-4, 

283 

Rupagosvamin — Ndfaka’- 


cmdrika 5 

Laksmana 294 fn. 

Lditavistara 290 

Lalitdstavaratna 81-2 fn. 


Lollata 5, 226-8,231, 241 


Vukroktijwita 91, 104 fn., 123, 
125, 128, 136 fn., 150 fn., 
181-5, 187 fn., 188-90, 


258-64, 284-93 

Vallabhadeva 

211 

Vdkyapadiya 

253 

Vagbhata (older) 

170fn. 

Vagbhata (yoxmger) 

170 &. 

Vdgbhaidkmkdra 

170-1 fn. 

Vdgbfmtdlamkdravrtti 


(of Simhadevagani) 

172fn. 

Vdcaspatya 

290 

Vajapyayana 

104 fh. 

Vatsyayana 

289-92 

Vamana 42, 76, 118-19 fh., . 

160-1, 171 fn.. 

177-8, . 

186 fn., 226 fn. 

, 268, • . 

280, 283, 

284, 291 

Vamana Bhatta Bana 

78 

20 



PAGE 

Valmiki 64, 80, 91, 96-7, 

113 fn., 132, 188,291 


Vasavadatta 88 

Vasudeva 165 fn. 

Vika-^itainba 238 

Vikramorvaiiya -72 

Vitthala-diksita 171 fn. 

Viddhasalabhafijikd 166 


Vidyacakravartm 58, 122, 

140-1 

Vidyanatha 103 fn., 171 fn., 

210 

Vidydndthavidamiam 86 fn. 
Visakhadatta 92 

Visvanatha 14-15, 31-3, 40, 

46, 51-2, 289 

Visve^vara 

— Alamkdrakaustubha 295 fn. 

— Camaikdracandrika 

171 fn., 288, 295 


Visnudharmottara 107, 194 

Vemsamhdra 84 

Vedantadeiika 88 

Vemabhupdlacarita 78 

Vaidyanatha Payagunda 31 
Vyaktiviveka 85, 100 fh., 

123-6, 176, 186, 265-8 

Sakara 278 

Sankuka 5, 230 

Sabdakdpadruma 290 


Saradatanaya 5, 6, 14, 28-9, 
34-6, 46, 50-2, 133, 190, 

194 fn. 
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PAGE 

jSarngadeva — SatngUa’- 
ratndkara 84 

SivaUldrmva 55, 61, 154fn. 

^isupdlavadha 91, 219, 

241, 279 

—Vydkhyd (of Vailabha- 

d€va) 211 

Silabhattarika 168 

§mgdratilaka 193 fn., 245 

Srngdraprakdia 5, 26, 61, 

69 fn., 118, 120, 121, 192, 

194, 197-8, 220, 224-5, 

253, 255-6, 284, 

286, 293 

Srhgdrasdm 164 

Sobbakara 145 fn., 146 fn. 
Sridhara 

— Kdvyaprakdsavydkhyd 141 fn. 
— Bhdgavatavydkhyd 290 

Sripada 169-70 

Sriharsa (dramatist) 123 fn. 

&Iharsa (poet) 81-2, 87, 93, 

98, 145 fn., 149 fn., 166 
Srutasagara 116 fn., 211 fn.. 


_2i2fn. 

Sam^tmratnakara - ’ 84 fo. 
Sam^Utraja 5 ^ 404 

Sabhart^anaiataka 53 

Samudrabandha 144' fo. 

Smasvatikanfhdbharam 63, 


69fia., 114-18, 121,124 fio., 

148 170, 171, 192, 

I94 fe<, 208j 210, 223, 233, 

■ * 254,256 


PAGE 

S(iT<isvutik(i7\phdhhcLTQ,uavydkhyd 


— of Bhatta Nrsimha 1 79 
— ofRatnesvara 115, 118, 

124 fn., 208, 255 
Sarvasena I37 

Saryesvar^ 5, 41 , 220 fn. 

Sahrdayananda 85, 88 

Sagaranandin “ 29-3 1 

Sahityakaumudi 171 fn. 

Sdhityadarpana 4, 5, 33-6, 


51-2, 141, 283, 294 
Sdhityamimdmsd ■ - 

* — ofRuyyaka 283, 293 fn. 
- — anon.ed. (TSS) 28, 121, 

129, 169fn.,293fn. 

Sdhityasdm 

-rrof Acyutaraya 42-3 

— of Sarve^vara 5, 41^ 220 fn. 
Simhadevagani 1 72 fn. 

Simhabhupala 5, 1 4, 33, 

36-7,115,164, 171 fn., 194, 

197, 297 

^\ibBj[i6h.u—VdsavadaUd 88 

Subhasitanim 83 

Suvrttatilaka 268,272 

Somadeva' 1 1 6 fn. , 2 1 1 fn. ,. 

212 fn.’, 249 fn. 

Hamsamitthu , 1 72 fn. 

Harnsavildsa 1 72 fn. 

Harmijaya (of Ratnakara) 6, 38 
Haravijayatiydkhyd 
(of-Alaka) 6, 38 

Hari (Praktit poet) 212-13 
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Hariprasada 296 

Harivijaya 189, 241 

Harsacarita 54, 90, 95,. 103, 147 
Halayudha 149 fn. 
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PAGE 

Hrdayadarpam 5, 13 

Hemacandra 3, 102, 115, 
IlSfn., 125fii., 126, 145fn., ■ 
.207, 209, 227-8, 241-2 


English 


Abercrombie , Lascelles 247 

Acharya, P. K. 290 

Aristotle 66, 156-.7, 171-2, 

178, 280 fh., 282 

Bain, Alexander 53 fn., 55 fn., 87 
Bhattacharya, Sivaprasad 

158 fn. 

JShoja’s Srngara Prakasa 48 fn., 

61, 69 fn., 102 fn., 120 fn.,’ 
155 fb., 156 fn., 161 fn., 

197, 200, 223 fn., 255 fn., 

282 fh., 284 fn., 293 fn. 
Bridges, .Robert S, 279 

Brown, S. J. . ,70fn., 77 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. 

66, 67 fn., 68 fn. 
Creative Unity. . 53. fn., IQl.fn. 

De, S. K. 109 fn., 110,, 111,! 

136, 155 fn., 156, 184 fn., 192 
Demetrius 156-60, 173, 179, 181 
Dickens, Charles 78 

Dillon, Myles 29 fhi 

Ellis-Fermor, Una Mary 82 fh. 


Essay on Criticism 260 fn. 

Essentials of Criticism, The 53 fn; 


Figures of Speech or Figures of ' 


Thought 66, 67 fn., 236 fn; 

Fowler, Murray 29 fn. 

Gonda, J. 

67 fn. 

Hunt, Leigh 

. 54 

Janaki, S. S. 

141 

Kane, P. V. 

Keats, John 

Keith, A. B. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, S.. 

2 fn.,* 

’ 110 
99 
88,94 
, Mm. 

280, 281 

Lambom : 

Longinus, D. G. 

53 fn. 

288 

Murry, M. 

173-4 

Ndtakdaksmuiratnakosa 
'■ (English translation) 

29-30 
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PAGE 

On the Sublime 288 

Problem of Style . 1 73 

Pater, W. 67, 69, 175, 184 
Pathak Commemoration Volume 

136 fn. 

Personality 53 fn. 

Pickwick Papers 78 

Picture of Dorian Gray 102 fn. 
Plato 66 

Poetic Diction 279 

Poetry as a Representative Art 

53 fn., 65 fn. 
Pope ^ 260 fn. 

Problem of Style 1 73, 1 74 

Qpayle, Thomas 99 

Raghavan, V. 48 fn.. 


AJ.X., XXi., XAl., 

120 fn., 121, 141^ 147 fn., 

155 fn., 161 fn., 164 fn., 
193fn.,195fn.,197,214fh., 
223fh., 227 fn., 237 fn., 

255 fn., 257 fn., 271 fii., 

272 fii., 277 fn., 280 
284 fii., 293 fn., 294 fn., 

295 fn. 

Raleigh 184 

JRket^ and Composition 

53 fn., 55 fh. 
Ramaswanii Sastri, K. .1 98 

^Raymond F, 53 fii., 65 


PAGE 

Sankaran, A. Ill 

Sanskrit Poetics 109-10, 111, 

136 fn., 155 fn., 157, 184 fn. 
Schiller 67 

Schopenhauer 175, 178 

Shakespeare 193 

Shakespeare^ s Imagery 75 fn. 

Sleep and Poetry 99 

Some Principles of Literary 
Criticism 1 80 

Some Recent Research in Shake- 
speare^s Imagery 82 fn. 

Spingarn, J. E. (Essays) 233 
Spurgeon, C. F. E. 75 fn. 

Stevenson, R. L. 174, 175 

Style (Pater) 67 fn. 

Style (Raleigh) 164 

Subrahmanya Ayyai:, K. A. 

70 fn., 77 fn. 

Tagore, Rabindranath 

53 fn., 101 fn. 
Tatacharya, D. T. Ill, 152 fn. 
Theories of Rasa and Dhvani 111 
Tolstoy 68 fn., 288 


Volume of Eastern and Indian 
Studies presented to Prof F, 

W. Thomas^ A 67 fn. 


What is Art? 68 fn., 288 

Wilde, Oscar 1Q2 fn. 

Winchester 180, 181 

World of Imagery J 70 fh., 77 fn. 
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Sanskrit 


PAGE 

Aksaradambara, favoured by 
Gauda-s 147-51, 161 fn., 162 
Agni-purana\ its Alamkara 
section a loose heap 192; 
indebted to several writers 
and chiefly to Bhoja 192, 
198-200; analysis of its 
Alamkara-s and the Riti-s • 
192-200 

Atyukti see under Alamkara 
Anakula, a merit 134, 135, 

137, 138, 140, 142, 152 
Anukarana (imitation, repre- 
sentation) : drama defined 
as 214; converts Dosa-s 
into Guna-s 232 

Anuprasa : 

As a Riti-defining feature 
163-4, 169,198,199-200, 
212; as Sabdamadhurya 

199 

Aucitya of 231; must not 
be in long series 260; 
patterns to change often 
*260-1 ; permitted in 
descriptive portions 97; 


PAGE 

rules for its use 97; 

" Ulbana ’ type not 

desirable 178 

Causes Saithilya-dosa 
158; favoured by 

Gauda-s 1 59 ; only mild 
type favoured by Vai- 
darbha-s 159, 199 

In Dandin 

■ — Srutyanuprasa 1 58, 

174, 199; and Steven- 
son’s ‘ contents of the 
phrase’ 174 

— Sthananuprasa 199 

Varieties of it called 
Vrtti (Vrttyanuprasa) 
203, 208; 3 kinds in 
Bhamaha 203 ; 5 in 
Rudrata 212; 8 in Hari 
212-13; 12 proposed 

and refuted by Bhoja 213 
Upanagarika (Vrttyanu- 
prasa) 203-4; also called 
Masina and Lalita 205; 
equated with Vaidarbhi 
Rid 207; suggests 
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PAGE 

Madhurya 206 ; and goes 
with Kais'iki Vrtti 205; 
and Srhgara Rasa 205 
Gramya (Vrttyanuprasa) 
202-3, 206; also caUed 
Komala 203-7; and 
Madhyama 208; and 
equated with Pancali 
Riti 206 

Chetanuprasa 202, 206 
Parusa (Vrttyanuprasa) 

203, 206, 208; also 

called Dipta 205; equa- 
ted with Gaudi Riti 206 ; 
suggests Ojas 207; and 
goes with Arabhaa Vrtti 
205; and Vira, Raudra 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s 205 
Latanuprasa 202, 208 

Vrttyanuprasa not dif- 
ferent from Guna and 
Vrtti (Kaisiki, etc.) 202, 208 
See also below ruidcr 
Alamkara and Sabda 
Vrtti-s under Vrtti 
Anubhava (vivid experi- 
ence) : created by Jati or 
Svabhavofeti 126 

Anubhava: Riti and Vrtti as 

Anubhava bom of Buddhi 
162, 193, 194; Anubhava, 
of hiahas (Sattvikabhi- 
naya) 194-5; of Vat 
(Vadfebhinaya) 193, 195, 


page: 

197; ofSarira (Ahgikabhi- 
naya) I 95 

Anumana versus Dhvani 

273, 280- 

Anusamdhana, Anusanidhi 
(continuity) 241, 249; es- 
sence of response 241 

Anekasamdhanakavya-s 8^ 

Anaucitya : 

And tJrjasvi Alamkara 276-5 
Cause of Abhasa 277; 
cause of Hasya 216, 
276-8; earlier use of 
the word 276-7; general 
name of all Dosa-s 266; 
Gramya a kind of 234; 
as a Vakyarthadosa 
220 fn.; greatest Rasa- 
dosa 242, 267, 274, 279; 
greatest Dosa 216, 220; 
greatest offence 275; in 
a story to be avoided by 
changes in the story 

240, 255 

of Pravrtti 222; of Riti 
221; of Vrtti 246; of 
metre 267 ; of acts, port) 
dress and speech 234- 

Anyapadesa 76, 93; artificial 
specimens of 93 . 

Apa^bda : literary Apasabda 
differentfrom the gramma- 
tical 177; real Apaiabda 
is Nirasa (void of Rasa) 26S^ 
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Apratibhodbhava 

PAGE 

177 

Abhidhanakosa 

289 

Abhidhavyapara (poet’s ex- 


pression as a whole) 17, 
18, 22, 24; and Bhatta 
Nayaka 1 8 ; see also under 
Vyapara 

Abhinaya: is Anubhava 194; 
Ahgika-abhinaya, Sarira- 
rambhanubhava and Ara- 
bhati Vrtti 1 95-6 ; Vacika- 
abhinaya, Vagarambha- 
nubhava and Bharat! 
Vrtti 1 96-8 ; Sattvika- 
bhinaya, Mana-arambha- 
nubhava and Sattvat! 


Vrtti 195 

— ^Analogy of, for use of 
Alamkara 84 fn. 

Abhyasa (practice) 188 

Artha in poetry 259 

Arthamatraka (bare idea) 

147-50 

Ar thalamkaradambara 178 


Alamkara 1, 2, 5, 6, 8 ff. 

And Dhvani: analysis of 
some Alamkara-s gave 
rise to Dhvani 284; when 
Alamkara-s are suggest- 
ed 52 

And Rasa ; as Antarahga of 
Rasa, not Bahirahga 57 ; 
not exactly like jewels 
58; as ^ Sabdartha- 


PAGE 

sanmivesa ’ 58; Aucitya 
of Rasa controls Alam- 
kara 230; exists to suit 
Rasa 230; flow out of 
Rasa 1 60 ; outer garment 
of Rasa 235; place and 
function of 100; Rasak- 
sipta, 59, 69, 100, 235, 
236; subordinate and 
serviceable to Rasa 235; 
suggestion of Rasa, 
object of 64; means of 
conveying Rasa 64, 69; 
Rasa as Alamkara 65; 
semantics of 66 

And Riti 158; as compre- 
hended in a considera- 
tion of Riti 182; Vici- 
tramarga, full of 187 
And Laksana-s: develop- 
ing from Laksa^-s and 
having the same name 
as some Laksana-s 8-11, 
44-8; Laksana-s multi- 
ply Alamkara 10, 11 

And Vakrokti: analysis of 
Alamkara gave rise to 
Vakrokti 284; Alamkara 
as Vakrokti 102, 105-6; 
see also under Vakrokti 
As all comprehensive 284-5 
As beautiful expression 285 
As beauty (Garutva, 
Saundarya) 55, 56, 285 
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PAGE 

As coming under Bharati 
Vrtti 196 

As constituting the beauti- 
ful form in poetry 55, 58 
As constituting the striking 
expression 55 

As the embodiment of the 
poet^sidea 101 

As expression itself with a 
turn (Bhahgibhaniti) 56 
As the inevitable incarna- 
tion of idea 56 

As the several ways of 
expressing idea 101 

As the striking disposition 
of words and ideas 55-6 
As Sabdartha-samnive^ 58 
Aucitya of: 10, 61, 62, 231, 

236, 250, 258-60 
Aucitya, a criticism of 
over emphasis of 273 
Aucitya of Rasa controls 230 
Basic features productive 
of 255 

Beauty, primary requisite 
of 286 

Classified into . 3 main 
kinds74-5; by Bhoja 60; 
into four classes by Rud- 
rata 105fii., 115 

Compared to Alamkara-s 
of woman, Bhava,Hava, 
etc. 58-9; to Alamkara 
in music 59 fii. ; to saf- 


PAGE 

fron smeared on body 
59 ; insufficiency of com- 
parison to Klataka, etc. 

57, 59-60; compared to 
three increasingly inti- 
mate kinds of ladies’ 
toilet 60 

Definition of 65; purpose 
of the precise definition 
of each 69 

Discriminate use of 62-3, 

68,72 

Everything Alainkara to 
Dandin and Bhoja 25, 

156, 284 

Everything else subserving 284 
Exact element of Camat- 
kara in each 69 

Exaggeration of its impor- 
tance 61 

In Bhatti: 107-9; differ- 
ence on it between the 
Jayamangald and Malli- 
natha’s gloss 107 fn., 109 fn. 
Increasing manifestation 
of it is natural when 
emotion swells 70; in 
descriptions 71 

Indiscriminate use of 67, 84 
Intimate Alamkara 59-60 

Its domination in Sanskrit 
Poetics 283-4 

Its purpose: clearer or 
more effective expression 
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PAGE 

*66 ; to heighten or 

lower an idea 186; 
to heighten effect 99; 
its purposiveness as 
inevitable as that of 
poetry 101 

IN'umber of : numberless 
55 ; as many as possible 
, modes of attractive 
expression 56 ; only three 
in Bharata 44 

Objective differentia of 
poetic expression 55 

Omnipresent in poetry 55 

Organic, necessary, struc- 
tural (Suslista), irremov- 
able and otherwise 59, 

67, 69, 99, 100, 227, 

235, 236 

Passion for 84 

Proper place and func- 
tion of 62, 67, 69, 73 
^Result of the poetic activ- 
ity called Varnana 8 

Hoot-meaning of 66, 67, 236 

■Rules for the proper use 
(Samiksa) of 69, 72-3, 

231,235 

•Sanskrit Poetics named 
after 57, 282-5, 289, 293 
Semantic history of the 
word 66 

Should not be an over- 
growth 235 


PAGE 

Should not be emphasized 
in drama 239 

Should not necessitate 
special effort (Aprthag- 
yatnanirvartya) 59, 69, 

99, 100, 236, 260 
Suggested Alamkara-s, 
greater beauty of 59 
Superfluous 67, 68 

Thematic points in drama 
as 31 

Those in the Ramayana 
discussed 77, 80, 83-4, 89, 91 
Those in Rudra^’s Vas- 
tava set 105 fn., 115 

Use and abuse of 53-101, 217 
Use of particular Alam- 
kara discussed 64, 73-98 
Atisayokti 11, 24, 44-5, 

82, 106, 107 fn. 
Atyukti 82 ; loved by 


Gauda-s 159 

Anuprasa 95, 97, 158, 

159, 260 

Anyapadesa 47 

Anyokti, see Anyapadesa 
Aprastutaprasamsa 23, 93 
Arthapatti 45 

Asis 47, 111 

Utpreksa 87, 90, 106, 


147-8; appropriate 87; 
inappropriate 87; end- 
less in Bana 89 ; favourite 
of Daksinatya-s 1 47-50 
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PAGE 

— ^Hetiitpreksa 64 

Udatta 47 

Upama 11, 21, 23, 25, 39, 

44, 45, 53-4, 65-6, 75-82, 91 
— ^Appayya Diksita on 
75; Abhinava on 75; 
Vamana on 75; and 
philosophical teachings 
75-6; its greatness 75-6, 

82 ; its purpose to convey 
idea better 65, 76; the 
basis of numerous other 
figures 75; mainstay of 
poets 76; manner of ex- 
pressing 81-2; two kinds, 
emotional and intellec- 
. tual 76 

— ^Upama-dosa-s 79-80 

— Upama-vacakasabda-s 81 
— ^Slistopama 38 

Ullekha 46 

Aupamya see Upama 
Dipaka IJ. 44 

Drstanta 45 

Nidarfena 45 

Paid^ma : develops from 
Rupaka 85; its defect 85 
F^ryayokta 73, 85 

Pratisedha 47 

Prs^m^pama 1 1 J 44 

Preyas 47, 85 

Bhava 140 fo. 

Ittavika' ; ^e ^ : ■^jarately 
®tavikacchavi 145 fa. 


PAGE. 

Bhrantiman (Uttarottara- 
pallavitabhranti) 86 

Mithyadhyavasaya 47 

Yathasamkhya B4, 106; 

cannot be spontaneous 
84; rejected by Kuntaka 85 
Yamaka90,96, 97, 98, 159, 

235, 260, 262: 
Yukti 47 

Rasavad 85, 86; and Bha- 
vika 142, 144- 

Rupaka 10, 44, 45, 69, 74, 

77, 82-3, 85; and eco- 
nomy of language 77; 
and emotion 77; flaws 


in 

83-5- 

Lesa 46, 106, 

109 , no- 

Visesana 

45. 

Vyatireka 

69, 74 

Vyajastuti 

46. 

Slesa: 22, 38, 45, 

69, 73, 


88-90, 147-50; Artha- 
slesa 90; charming 
instances of 88-90; ef- 
fective in gnomic poetry 
and Gatu-s 89 ; favourite 
of Udicya-s 147-50; 
helps all Alamkara-s, 
except Svabhavokti 
88-90; in Valmiki 89; 
its flaws 30 ; overdoing 
of 89-90; Sabdabhanga, 
variety of 89-90« 

Sain^ya 4S* 
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PAGE 

Samasokti 91 ; overdone 
91; Sastraic variety of 92 
Samuccaya 46 

Suksma 106, 110, 111 

Svabhavokti 73, 88; see 
also separately 

Hetu 45, 48-9, 106, 110, 111 
— ^Arthalamkaradambara 178 
A^amkara-age of Sanskrit 
Poetics 229, 284 

Alamkara-s in Music 59 fn. 
Alamkara-s of damsels, 
Bhava, Hava, etc. 193; 
Alamkara in poetry com- 
parble to 57-8 

Alamkara-^astra : expla- 

nation of the name 57, 
282-86; its other names 
282-92; called Kriyakalpa 
289-92; included in 
Vacikabhinaya or Bharat! 
Vrtti 196 

Rasa, Dhvani and Aucitya 
— its 3 great contribu- 
tions 247 

Graphic presentation of 
its schools 280-1 

Alamkaravadin-s 283 

Avakara (useless words) 175 
Akula (flaw) 148 fn. 

* Atman’ (soul, essence of 
poetry) : Camatkara as 
295; Rasa-dhvani 234, 

235, 265, 269, 293; 


PAGE. 

Beauty-realization as 288 
Abhasa: caused by Anau- 
citya 252, 277-8; see also 
Rasabhasa 

Asukavi 93 . 

Asrayasrayibhava(in Laksa- 
na-s) g: 

Aharya (dress, make-up) 193, 

194, 195, 216; see also 
Pravrtti 

Aharyasobha (artificial 
beauty) 181, 185 

Upacara : and Dandin’s 
Samadhi 199, 200; as 
a Riti-defining feature 

164, 198-205 

Upade^, teaching as an 
aim of poetry 93 

Rsi and Kavi 102 

Aucitya 20, 24, 62-3, 68, 

136; history of 21 4-8 1 ; and 
Abhinavagupta 249-52; 
Avantisundari 247 ; Anan- 
davardhana 2 34-47 ; 

Kuntaka 257-65; Ksem- 
endra 268-74; Dandin 
222-4; Namisadhu231-34; 
Prakasavarsa 275-6; 
Bharata 214-18; Bhama- 
ha 220-2; Bhoja 219-20, 
253-7 ; Mahimabhatta 
265-7; Magha 218-20; 
Municandra 220 fn. ; 
Yasovarman 224-6 ; 
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PAGE 

Raja^khara 247-9; 
Rudrata 229-34; 

LoIIata 226-9 ; Sarves- 
vara 220 fn. 

And Agii-purdna 274-5 

And Dhvani 237, 258-64; 
cannot be separated 
from Dhvani 249, 251-2 ; 
intelligible only through 
Dhvani 268, 270; 

Dhvani its proof and 
touchstone 240, 252, 

270; sequel to Dhvani- 
doctrine 249-50, 273 
And Rasa: arose out of 
Rasa-doctrine 249-50 ; 
cannot be separated 
from Rasa 249, 251-2; 
greatest secret of and 
relation to Rasa 242,245, 
269, 274; intelligible 
only through Rasa 257, 

268, 270; life of Rasa 

269, 277; most essential 

to Rasa 235; presup- 
poses Rasa 252, 263-4; 
mutual Aucitya among 
Rasa-s 244; of Rasa 
with reference to Fatra 
(character) 226 

And Lafaana 10, 19, 20; 
Aksarasamghata Lak- 
^na taken as Padau- 
c£tya 21 


PAGE 

And Vakrata (Vakrokti) 
237, 257-65; identified 
with Vakrata 264-5; 
test of Vakrata 264 

As an absolute principle 
of criticism 252; as all- 
important 220 fn. ; as 
essence of artistic ex- 
pression 217; as life . 
of poetry 61, 218, 234, 
257, 268-9, 278; as life 
of Rasa 269, 278; as mu- 
tual help between parts 
275; as the ultimate 
beauty in Kavya 59, 281 
As an Ubhayalamkara 
275; as a Sabd^amkara 
275; as a Sadharana- 
guna 257, 258 

As Adaptation 2 1 7-9, 
221-4, 232-4, 238, 248, 
254, 278-9; as Agree- 
ment 228-9; as Har- 
mony 218, 224, 227, 
229,234,237,240,277, 
281; as Keeping 279; 
as Proportion 218, 224, 

227, 229, 240; as Pro- 
priety 217, 218 ffi; as 
Relativity 216, 223, 

279; as Sympathy 229 
Of Alamkara 10, 20, 21, 
61-3, 250, 260; see 

also under Alainkara 
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PAGE 

Of Anuprasa 260; see 
also under Anuprasa 
Of Artha 258; Alamtara 
see separately; Aharya 
(dress) 214, 216, 218, 

. 234; Upagraha 263; 
Upasarga 271.; Karaka 
244, 271; Kala 271; 
Kriya 244, 271; Gati 
(verse, prose, etc.) 255-6; 
Guna-s 10, 19,218,219, 
236-8, 259 (see also 
under Guna-s) ; Jati 
(languages) 255 ; Tattva 
271; Deia 271;Nipata 
271; Pada 20, 244-5, 
254, 258, 264, 270-1; 
Pathya 218; Patra226; 
Prakarana 240; Prakrti 
242, 258, 259, 263, 271, 
272; Pratibha 259, 272; 
Pratyaya 262; Praban- 
dha 240; Pravrtti218; 
Bhava-s 242, 250; 

Yamaka 260, 262; Rasa 
174 (see also under 
Aucitya and Rasa and 
also separately under 
Rasa); Riti 244 (see 
also under Riti) ; Linga 
244, 263, 271 ; Lokavrtta 
. (Svabhava) 264, 272; 

- Vakta 238; Vacana 244, 
271; Varna 220, 237-60; 


317 ; 

PAGE 

Vastu 263; * Vacya 
(expression) 226, 237, 
238; Visaya 162, 238; 
Visaya-Riti 1 62 ; Visaya- 
Vrtti (Anuprasa) 162; 
Vrtta (metre) 267, 272 ; 
Vrtti 244-6, 259-60; 
Vyavahara 264; Vrata 
271 ; . Sabdalamkara-s 
230, 260; Samgliatana 
237-8, 259; Sattva 271; 
Sarasamgraha 271; 
Subadi 271; Svabhava 
263, 272-3; music 215, 218 
Criticism of over-emphasis 
on Alamlcara and Gui^ 
273; determines Guna- 
tva and Dosatva 221-4, 
232-4, 248, 254, 279; 
doctrine derivable from 
Bharata 217-8, 232, 

242; explains secret of 
poetic appeal 218; first 
use of the word 226, 
229, 253; greatest Guna 
267; in drama and other 
types of composition 
238; in grammar a 
sense-determining con- 
dition 253 ; looms larger 
than Rasa 251-2'; makes 
. intelligible every means 
of expression 245 ; 
must heighten power of 
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expression 258; a rela- 
tion 251; subserved by 
all other rules 280; 


three stages in the 
emergence of the name 
230 ; two kinds, external 


and internal 

267-8 

Kalah (Catuhi^sti) 

289 

Kavi and Rsi 

102 

Kavivakya x Patravakya 

83 

Kavivyapara see Abhidha- 

vyapara and Vyapara 


Kavi^iksa * 

78 

Kavyabhipraya 

10, 14 

Kavya : beautiful mode 

of 


expression its distinctive 
feature 1 7 ; difference from 
Sastra and Purana 17 ; its 
imitation, Gitra 67, 74; 
word and idea subordi- 
nate to mode of expres- 
sion in 18 ; see also toder 
Poetry 

Kavyakriya - 289-90 

Kavyapumsa (personffied) 164 
Kavyalaksana 7, 289j 291 
Kavyavastu 122 

Kavya^iira 7, 9-14, 16-17, 

19, 24, 59 

Kavya-ukti, the three classes 

121 

Kuntaka: and Ananda- 
vkrdhana and Abhinava- 
gupta 258-63 ;: full devel- 


PAGE 

opment of Bhamaha in 
156; his originality 147 
— on Aucitya 237, 240, 

257-65 

— on Eiti 181-9 

— on Svabhavokti 122-3, 128 
Krti (musical conaposition) 

292 fn. 

Kriya (poetic composition) 

292 fn. 

Kjriya-kalpa, a name of Alam- 
kara-sastra 289-92 

Klis^-kalpana 80 

Ksemendra : and Aiianda- 
vardhana and Abhinava- 
gupta 268-71; and'Bha- 
rata 274; his origiii^lity 

: . ^68, 294 

—on Aucitya • . . ’ 268-74 

—on Camatkara 294-5 

Grati (gait — on stage) and 
character and Rasa 96 

(liferaryfbrm, prose, verse, 

‘ etcA add Aucitya 255 
As Riti 190 

Gadya: compounds said to 
be the life of 98; consider- 
ed test of a poet’s powers 
98 ; deterioration in latter- 
day writings 98 

Guna 3 , 7 ; 8-10, 20-1, 197-8,280 
AdditionalGuna-s (in Bha- 
maha) 155; (in .Kun- 
taka) .186 



PAGE 


PAGE 

Analysis- of the nature of 
158-61; of Dandin’s 

156-7, 197-8; of 

Vamana’s 198 

Anitya or Vais'esika, rela- 
tive, not absolute 221-4, 

232-4, 247 

Come under Bharati 
Vrtti 196 

Comprehends Alamkara 
and Rasa 182, 197-8; 
whole range of poetry 

158-60 

Considered Alamkara by 
Dandin ' 156 

Difference from Laksana 7 
History of 197, 223 fn. 
In Bhamaha 155 

Strange notion (of Acyu- 
taraya) of 42 

Two classes: first classifi- 
cation into Sabda Guna 
" and Artha Guna 160; 
two sets: 3 Rasaguna-s 
and 10 Bandhaguna-s, 
Slesa, etc. 8, 9 

Viparyaya-s of 155-6, 158 
And Aucitya: 219, 220, 

235-8 

Aucitya-rule, a criticism 
of . 273 

Aucitya, the greatest 
Guna 220; see also 
under Aucitya 


And Rasa: 3 Rasaguna-s 
9; inherent in Rasa as 
its dharma 7, 8, 9, 201, 

220, 235 

AndRiti 152-87, 201, 211-12 
And Vrtti 201 

And Samghatana 155; as 
Samghatana-dharma-s' 163 
Asadharana-gu]m-s (style- 
defining) 258; and 
Sadharana-guna-s (of 
poetry in general) 257; 
J3aukumarya and Ojas, 
the Asadharana-guna-s, 

- . of Vaidarbhi and Gaudi 

179 

Vaisesika-guna-s : see un- 
der Guna and Dosa 
as Anitya or Vaisesika; 
see also under Aucitya 
Agramyata (as Madhurya) 

198 

Arthavyakti 118-19, 137, 

176; and Schopenhauer 

176 

Abhijatya (of the Suku- 
mara-marga) 187 

Udara 159; and Dhvani 
159; its two varieties 159 
Ojas: 9, 155, 161, 162, 

171 fn., 172, 200, 219, 
220, 238; and Dirgha- 
samasa-samgliatana 1 55 ; 
and Demetrius 179; 
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Guna of Raudra Rasa 
201 ; suggested by 
Parusa Vrtti 206-7 ; 
Vamana’s self-contra- 
diction on 161 fn.; Ojas 
of Artha as Praudhi 

226 fn. 

Kanti 114, 161, 166 fn., 
169; of Dandin 159; 
of Vamana 160 

Komalatva 155 

Prasada 9, 134, 137, 

142fn.,155, 165,171fn., 

219, 220 

And Asamasa-samgha- 
tana 155 

And Schopenhauer 175-6 

And Stevenson 174-5 

Guna of Sukumara- 
marga 186 

Secured by avoiding 
compounds 185-6; by 
, avoiding superfluous 
. words 177; by using 
well-known words 187 

Praudhi 208-9, 213, 

226 fn.; Ojas of Artha 
as 226 fn. 

Bhavika (of Sabda) 254 

Madhurya 8, 9, 134, 155, 

161, 163, 171 fn., 236, 
238; as Agramyata 198; 
as Uktivaicitrya 160, 
186; as the primary 


PAGE 

Guna of Sukumara- 
marga 186; as uncom- 
pounded words 186; 
Guna of Srhgara 201; 
produced by Srutyanu- 
prasa 158; suggested by 
Upanagarika Vrtti 206 

Lavanya (of the Su- 
kumara-marga) 187 

Srutipei^alatva i55 

J5lesa 9, 158-9; as Ghatana 160 
Samata 158; and Steven- 
son 175 

Samadhi 159; and Aupa- 
carikaprayoga 199-200; 
and Samasokti Alam- 
kara 91, 159 

Saukumarya 178, 208, 

213; and Demetrius 179 

Saubhagya 258 

Gu^iatva: not absolute, but 
relative 216, 279 

Gumpha (poetic composi- 
tion) 18 

Camatkara 70, 261, 269, 
270-71, 293-6; Agni-purdna 
on 294; all-comprehensive 
293-4; and Adbhuta Rasa 
294; andDhvani, Vakrata 
and Aucitya 271; as 
Atman of Kavya 275; as 
supermundane delight 276 

Equated wdth Atman and 
Rasa 294 
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PAGE 

First regular approach 
from 295 

In Dhvanydlokay Locana and 
Hrdayadarpana 294 

Jagannatha on 296 

Klsemendra on 294-5 

Visve^vara on 295-6 

Origin onomatopoeic 294 
„ in Paka-sastra 293 
*Semantics of 293-4; seve- 
ral Alambana-s of 294-5 
Ten kinds of 294 

Catu 36 fn. 

Carutva see Saundarya 
Citrakavya 66 

Chandas 1, 3, 289, 290 

Jati (Arthalamkara) see 
Svabhavokti 

(Sabdalamkara) as appro- , 
priate use of different 
languages 255 

Jatyam^aka (music) 215 

Jivita (life, essence of 
poetry) : applied to Au- 
€itya61,218, 234-5, 268-9, 
273; applied to Rasa- 
dhvani 268-9; applied to 
Vakfokti 257, 268 

Tattvajhana 75 

Tatparya versus Dhvani 273, 280 
Dandin: and Aucitya 220-4; 
and Klriya-kalpa 290-2; 
and Bhoja 156, 284; on 
Bhavika 135-6; on Riti 
21 


PAGE 

154-6; on Lak^a 25-6; 
on Svabhavokti 104, 112, 

114-15 

Darsana (poetic insight, 
perception) 53, 54, 102 

Dosa-s 105, 123, 278-0 

As Anitya or Vaisesika 
(relative) 221-4, 232-4, 

248, 254; Anaucitya, 
general name of 266; 
Anaucitya,greatest Dosa 2 1 S 
•Become Guna-s 232-4, 
279; Apartha as Guna 
222; Upamadosa-s 
(Adhika and Nyuna) as 
Gum-s‘234; Gramya as 
Guna 232-4; Punarukta 
as Guna 222-3 ; Vyartha 
as Gum 222-3; Sruti- 
dusta as Gum 224; 
Sasamiaya as Gum 223 

Defined as hindrance to 
Rasa 266; five major 
kinds of (Vidheya- 
vimar^, Prakrama- 
bheda, Kramabheda, 
Paunaruktya and 

Vacyavacana) 267; 
incongruity with Rasa, 
greatest Dosa 216; 
Mahimabhatta, greatest 
exponent of 267 

Of Upama (Nyuna and 
Adhika) 234, 254, 278; 
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of Artha 234; of Rasa 
230, 234, 244-6; of 

Vakyartha 220 fn., 254 
Atyukti 178; Apada 254; 

Apasabda 177,266 

Apusta 124 fn., 128 fn., 

148 fn.; Aprayojaka- 
pada-s 175; compared to 
Stevenson’s caville 175; 
Aritimat 221; Avakara 
i 75, 1 77 ; Avacyavacana 
123, 124, 176; Gramya 
232; Niralamkaxa 
124 fn., 128 fn.; Nirasa 
246; Nirasa as void of 
Rasa 266; NeyartiKilva 
176; Patradusta 246; 

. Padaptirana 1 76 ; Prahe- 
iikapraya 1 78 ; Loka- 
viruddha 222; Loka- 
gamavirodha 271; 
Vacyavacana 123, 176; 
Virasa 254; Viruddha 
254; Vyutpanna 177; 
Saitbilya 1 58, 1 74 ; Sniti- 
dusta 224; — Guna in 
Raudra 173, 278; — and 
Demetrius 173; irrele- 
vant introductions 241 ; 
Bon-empbasis of tbe 
^sential 241 ; overdevel- 
opment of the non- 
maitial or tbe part 
■ 241 


PAGE 

Dosatva, not absolute but 
relative 216-79 

Dbvani 171 fn., 235, 250-2, 

268, 273, 29S 
And Alamkara-s : origin in 
tbe analysis of some 
Alamkara-s 284; kind of 
Alainkara permissible in 
237; and Udara Guna 
(Dandin) 159; and^ 
Aucitya and Vakrata 
258-64, 270-1; and 

Aucitya 237, 240, 

252, 268, 270.1, 273; 
touchstone of Au- 
citya 240, 252; and 
Riti 171 fii. 

All means of Dbvani 
welcome 243 

Critics of 280; versus 
Anumana, Bhavana, 

Bhoga and Tatparya 

273, 280 

Only artistic process of 
Rasa-realization 235 

Of Karaka, tin, sup, etc. 

244, 270-1; of Pada* 244, 

270; of (Atmane- and 
Parasmai-) Pada-s 244, 
of Prabandha 239, 242; 
of Varna 237; of 
Samghatana 237; of 
sound-effect 243; of 
voice • 243 
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Rasa-dhvani 235, 252; see 
also under Rasa 
Dhruva-s (songs) 272; Au- 
citya of 272 

UNFatakalamkara see Natya- 
lamkara 

INatya; Anukara of the 
world 147 

.Natyadharmi (conventions 
* and idealism) 214 fn. 

JSfatyalarnkara, a name of 
Laksana: 5, 6, 38-9,48; 
Matrgupta, the first to 
speak of 35 fn. ; a separate 
set in Bahurupa 39-40; 
a separate set but mostly 
identical with Upajati-list 
of Laksana-s in Visvanatha 
33-6; and Sagaranandin 30-1 
IN’ihsreyasa . 75 

'Pataka (in drama) 227, 240 

.Pada : vocabulary to suit 
character 254; see also 
Aucitya of Pada and 
Dhvani of Pada 
Tadadhvani 244, 270 

Panthah (Riti) 1 90 

Parispanda (activity of the 
poet) 8 ; three stages of 8 

Pallava (flourish of expres- 
sion) 148 fn.; essence of 
poetry at its best 148 fn.; 
!bane of poetry at its worst 

148 fn. 


PAGE 

Paka (maturity of poetic 
culture and expression) 

43, 160; as the securing of 
Guna-s clearly and in full 161 
Pathyagum-s 215 

Patra (character) : Rasa de- 
velopnaent appropriate to 226 
Patravakya x Kavivak}^a 85 
Punaruktavadabhasa 57 

Prakaranavakrata 240 

Prakari (in drama) 227, 240 
Prakrti (nature, character): 
214-16; infinite variety of 
215; involves Aucitya 242; 
and Bhavaucitya 242; its 
Anaucitya 222-3, 232; see 
also Sila, Svabhava 
Pratibha (Imagination, 
poetic genius) : 54, 72, 

79, 124, 127, 138; and 
Bhavika 138, 141; like 

Siva’s third eye or Yogic 
vision 127; reality called . 
forth by 132; writing in- 
spired by 122 

Pratyaksa, Savikalpaka and 
Nirvikalpaka 125 fn., 127 
Prabandha Guna 131-44, 
219, 220, 255; Prabandha- 
dosahana 240, 256; Pra- 
bandha-dharma 10; Pra- 
bandha-dhvani 239, 242; 
Prabandha-ahga 27; Pra- 
bandhalamkara 224 
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Prayoga (presentation of 
drama) 133 fn. 

Pravrtti (Aharya, dress, 
make-up) 147, 150, 193-6,214 
As Aharyabhinaya or 
Vesavinyasa 1 93 ; asBud- 
dhyarambhanubhava 194-6 
AndRiti 147 

— Daksinatya Pravrtti and 
its gracefulness 150-1 
Phaniti (poetic expression) 18 
Bandba (poetic composi- 
tion) 25 fh., 160; see also 
Gumplia and Samgha- 
tana 

Bandha-s (Dxiskara-s, Sabda- 
citra) 98; least to do with 
poetry 98; Cakrabandha, 
eondemned 228 


Bana : on provincial literary 
manners 147-9; his view of 


the best style 

150 

Bhallata : his 

poignant 

experience 

93 

Bhana 

31 

Bhanika 

31 

Bhamaha : and 

Kuntaka 

156; has no 

fancy for 

Riti-s 169 fn.; 

on the re- 


quisites of good poetry 151-2 
Bhavana: (versus Dhvani) 


138-41 

Bhavana-vyap^ 138, 141 
Jhavika 120, 128, 131-44; 


P4GE: 

Udbhataon 136-7, 139-40; 
Dandin on 135-7; Prati- 
harenduraja’s significant 
exposition of 137-9; Bhatti 
Jayamaiigald on 134-5; 
Bhamaha on 131-3, 134, 

140; Ratnasrijnana on 
1 36 fn. ; Ruyyaka on 1 41 -4 ; 
Samdhivigrahika on 141 fn. 
And Bhavita, 12 th Las- ^ 
yanga 132-3; and Imagi- 
nation 138; and poet 
and Sahrdaya 138, 141; 
and Rasa-realization 138, 

141, 145 fm; and Rasavad 
and Svabhavokti Alam- 


kara-s 1 42-4- 

As a Prabandhagu]^ 131-6' 

As a Yafcyalamkara 1 36-44- 

A live concept in pre- 
Bh^aha days 137 

A necessity in poetry 132. 

Its difference from some 
Alamkara-s 143; two 
kinds of 140-1 


Bhusana, a name of Laksana 

5, 6, 28, 30* 
Bhoga (versus Dhvani) 273, 280- 


Bhoja: and Dandin 284 

full development of Dan- 
din in ^ 155 , 

on Alamkara 60- 1 

on Aucitya 253-7 


onRiti 162, 169, 170, 198-200 
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on Laksana-s 26-9 

onVrtti 208-10 

on Svabhavokti 1 1 8-2 1 

Mahakavya : every part of it 
to be Rasavat 227-8 

JMahimabhatta : and Ananda- 
vardhana 266; and Mam- 
mata 267 

Marga: 12 Marga-s of 
Vacikabhinaya, Alapa, 
etc. 196-7 

AsRiti 190,197 

Mimamsa-sastra 12 

“Yamaka (Sabdalamkara) 90, 

159, 260, 262 
Aucitya regarding 231; 
condemned 1 78, 228, 
235, 241 ; discriminate 
use of 231; in Dandin 
198; permissible in 
Rasabhasa 98; in des- 
criptions 98; rules for 
its employment 98; to 
be avoided in Rasa, 
Srngara (Vipralambha) 
and Karuna 96-7 

Togavrtti as a Riti-defining 
feature 164-5, 169 fn., 198-200 
Ramaniya, Ramamyaka see 
Saundarya 

Rasa 7-9, 42, 53, 101, 

137-44, 160, 163, 171 fn., 
173, 193, 194,204,209-10, 

213, 214-81 


PAGE 

Accepted by Kuntaka 258, 
268; by Ksemendra 
268; by Mahimabhatta 265 
Bhoja’s theory of 192 

Game from Paka-sastra 293 
Clear presentation of 137 
Concentration of the poet 
on 63, 72 

Controls mode of expres- 
sion 162 

Dispensed with by some 
Aucityavadin-s 25 1 -2 

Everything flows from 2 1 6 
Everything to be appro- 
priate to 216, 235; dress 
appropriate to 214; 
fancies — 215; music — 
215; speaking — 215; 
verbal qualities — 215; 
Riti— 221; Vrtti— 211 
Ground of reference to 
estimate everything else 
in poetry 61, 216, 218 AT. 
Helped by appropriate 
sounds 203, 205, 207, 

221, 236, 237 
Hindered by Yamaka or 
Anuprasa 96-7 

Natural description of 103 
Not even a word to be 
devoid of 266 

Root of everything 216 
Soul of poetry 7, 61, 216, 

249, 281 
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Transparence of 150 

Vastu-Alamkara, the gar- 
ment of 235 

Word devoid of it the 
real Apasabda 266 

And Alamkara 55-98, 
226-8, 229-32, 235-6, 
250; see also under 
Alamkara 

And Aucitya : Aucitya its 
greatest secret 274; 
Aucitya to it the real 
test 216; Aucitya to it 
determines Gii^tva 
216;; makes Aucitya 
:intel%ible 268, 270 
And Anaucitya : Anaucitya, 
greatest enemy of ;274; 
Anaucitya to it deter- 
mines Dosatva 216 

And Gati on the stage 96 
And Guna 7, 9; the 
Gum-s of 162, 219; 
Guna, Dharma of 236 
And Dhvani : realized 
through Dhvani 235, 

251, 252 

And Bhavika 137-44 

And Raga-s 273 

And Riti: assignment of 
Rasa-s to Riti-s 1 7 1 -2 fii. ; 
in the definition of Riti 
160, 162, 171 fin, 182; 
Ritiappropriate to 22 1 


PAGE 

And Vrtti 162;— Vrttya- 
nga-s 8 ; — §abdavrtti-s 

203, 205 

And Raleigh and Pater 184 
And sound-effect 96^ 

Adbhuta 71, 219; and 
Camatkara 294; and 
Dipti 21^ 

Aucitya of 20, 49 fn,, 214- 
81 ; see also under Alam- 
kara, Riti and Aucitya 
Karuna 83, 90, 97, 236, 

245 ; should not be over- 
developed 244; Sabda- 
citra inappropriate in 

90, 96 

Bibhatsa 96, 203, 205, 221, 273 
Raudra 96, 201, 205, 219, 
238^ 246, 278; and Dipti 
219, 236; and Gaudi 
Riti 22 1 ; harsh sounds 
suggestive of 220, 224, 
236-7; and Ojas 238; 
sounds appropriate to 
173; and Sragdhara 
metre 273 

Laulya, proposed as a 
Rasa by some 277 

Vira 205, ~ 2 1 9 ; and Dipti 
219; and Gaudi Riti 
221; and Sragdhara 
metre 272-3 

Smgara 8, 73, 90, 91, 201, 

205, 236, 278; and 
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Kaisild Vrtti 162, 

172 fn., 201; and 
Vaidarbhi Riti 162, 

172 fn., 221 ; and Sabda 
Vrtti-s 203, 205; must 
not be overdeveloped 245 
— ^Vipralambha-Srngara 
74, 90, 236,, 246; and 
Madhurya 238; Ya- 
maka improper in 235-41 
— Irsya-Vipralambha 70 
— Smgarabhasa 277 

Hasya 205 ; and Anaucitya 
277-8; in Sanskrit 
literature 277 fn. 

Laulya an accessory of 
277; produced by Anu- 
krti and Abhasa 277-8 

Rasa-dosa-s: 230, 245-6; 

Virasa of 2 kinds 245-6; 
Nirasa 246 ; excess of Rasa 
245-6; mix-up of con- 
tradictory Rasa-s 245-6 
Rasa-prayoga 214-15, 218 
Rasabhasa 252, 276; see 
also under Anaucitya 
Rasaviyoga, securing eternal 
pr^ence of Rasa 256 

Rasika-s 191 

Rasokti 103, 113; style pre- 
ferring it to Vakrokti 181 
Raga-s and Rasa-s 273 

Raja^khara : source of Bhoja 
on Riti-s 199 


PAGE 

Rdmdyana: Alamkara-s in, 
discussed 71, 77,80,83-5,89,91 
Riti 42, 147-200, 280 

Agni^purdna on 169 fn., 
192-200; Kuntaka on 
156-7, 181-9; Kuntaka, 
its greatest exponent 
181 ; Dandin on 155-60, 
174-9; Bam on 147-51; 
Bhamaha on 151-5, 158; 
Bhoja on 170; his in- 
debtedness on Riti-s to 
Rajasekhara 198-200; 
Mammal on 163-4, 
206-7; Rajasekhara on 
164-5, 198-200; Rudrata 
on 161-2, 171 fn., 199, 
211-12; Vamana on 
1 60-4, 176-7; Simha- 
bhupala on 164, 171 fh.; 
minor writers on 1 70-2 fh. 
And Dhvani as part of 
its definition 171 fii. 

And Pravrtti 147 

And Guna-s: at its lower 
level in §abdaguna-s 
160; at its higher level 
in Arthaguna-s ■ 160; as 
its constituents 186; the 
Guna-s comprehending 
Alamkara and Rasa 

182, 198 

And Rasa-s 162, 171 fn., 

172 fn. ; Rasa-s as parf . 
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PAGE 

of its definition ISO, 

171 fn. 

And provincial literary 
manners 147-54; disso- 
ciation from geographi- 
cal divisions 161, 183 
And ‘ style ’ 157-91 ; does 
. correspond to the wes- 
tern concept of style 
157-90; thematic treat- 
^ ment of style in Western 
literature 173-4 

As Anubhava 162, 194-8; 
as Buddhyarambhanu- 
bhava 194-8 

As the characteristic way 
of a writer 191 

As characterized by an, 
attitude to every aspect 
r of expression 182 

As comprehending Alam- 
kara. Rasa and the 
whole field of expres- 
sion 157, 182, 185, 187, 

197-8 

As expression appropriate 
to Rasa 210 

As infinite and not strictly 
classifiable 188-90; one 
poet’s Riti subtly dif- 
ferent from another’s 
190 ; two final types 1 56, 

180 ; six in Bhoja 209 

As the soul of poetry 1 60 


As Vacikabhinaya 

PAGE 

195 

As Sabdasamghatana 

163 

Anaucitya of 

221 

Aucitya of 

221 

Criticism of the old views 

on 

182 


Defined by Anuprasa 
163-4, 169 fn., 198-200; 
identified with Anu- 
prasa Jati-s, Upana- 
garika, etc. 1 63 ; defined 
by Guna-s 155-86; 
defined by Samasa 164, 
169, 171 fn., 198-200, 
211-12; defined by 
other features 1 64, 

169 fn.; Yogavrtti 164, 

169 fh., 199.200; Upa- 
cara in its definition 
164, 199-200; the rela- 
tion of these new 
defining features to the 
old ones, Guna-s 199-200 
Distinction of a poet due 
to his distinct Riti 191 

Higher and lower concep- 
tions of 156 

Origins of 147-51; pre- 
Bhamaha, pre-Dandin, 
history of 147-51, 212 
Related to character of 
poet (in Skt. Lit.) 147, 

157, 178, 182-90 
Related to theme 162, 171-3 
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PAGE 

rSynonyms of: Gati, Nadai, 
Panthah, Paddhati, 
Prasthana, Marga, 

Vali, 155, 181 ff., 1904; 

Vrtti, Sabda Vrtti 206 fn. 
rSimhabhupala^s new 
names for 164, 171 fn. 
‘Two main types : one pre- 
ferring Svabhava and 
Rasa-ukti-s and showing 
Sakti 181 ; another pre- 
ferring Vakrokti and 
showing Vyutpatti 181 
Andhra (Riti) 171 fn. " 

Avantika (Riti) 170, 210 
'Udicya Vrtti 149 fn. 

'Gaudi (Riti) 150-200, 211 
— ^And Arabhati Vrtti 
162; and Raudra Rasa 
162; called Kathina by 
Simhabhupala 1 64 ; 
equated with Parusa 
Vrtti 207; suitable to 
Vira, Raudra and 
Bibhatsa Rasa-s 221; 
stood for vigour 162; 
•contrasted with Vai- 
darbhi 171 fn.; possible 
■good type of 152-4, 158, 

179; good type compar- 
able to Kuntaka’s 
"Vicitramarga 156; and 
to the Forcible or 
■Elevated style 157, 179; 


PAGE 

bad type comparable to 
the Frigid or Affected 
style 179; possible over- 
doing of its features 151 
Pahcali (Riti) 161, 162, 

164, 168, 171 fn., 172fn., 
199-200, 212; Raja- 

sekhara on 168 

Akin to Vaidarbhi 161-2; 
Vaidarbhi minus Ma- 
dhurya and Sauku- 
marya plus Ojas and 
Kanti (in Vamana) 161 ; 
called Misra by Simha- 
bhupala 164; con- 
sidered neither good 
nor bad 164; defined 
as style with sound and 
sense well-balanced 168; 
as exemplified by Bana 
and Silabhattarika 168 

Pracya Vrtti 149 fii. 

Madhyama(a) (Marga or 
Riti) (of Kuntaka) : 
184, 188; exemplified 
by Matrgupta, Mayu- 
raja and Manjira 189 

Misra Riti-s, one for each 
province 171 fn. 

Magadhi (Riti), same as 
Maithili 165, 169-70, 

171 fn., 172 fn., 210; 
and SripMa, the Bud- 
dhist writer 170 
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PAGE 

Maithili (Eiti), same as 
Magadhi 168-70 

Latiya (Riti) 161, 170, 

171 fn., 172 fn., 199, 

211 ; akin to Gaudi 161 ; 
fourth Riti introduced 
by Rudrata 161 

Vacchomi ( Vatsagulmi) , 
name of Vaidarbhi, 
after the capital of 
Vaidarbha-s, Vatsa- 
gulma 165; mentioned 
by Rajasekhara 165; by 
Simhadevagani in addi- 
tion to Vaidarbhi 

1 72 fii. ; by Hamsamitthu 
in addition to Vaidarbhi 

172 fn. 

Vicitramarga (Riti) 156, 

157, 177, 181, 188, 258; 
becomes G^udi if it 
deteriorates 181,1 84-90 ; 
exemplified by Bana, 
Bhavabhuti and Raja- 
i^khara 189; result 
of sincerity of artistic 
perfection outweighing 
sincerity of emotion 185 
Vaidarbhi (Riti) 150, 

180-1, 199, 207, 211 
And Kaisiki Vrtti 162 
And Guna-s: Madhurya 
‘ sup^aiiemitI65;Pra- 
sada its characteristic 165 


PAGE- 

And Rasa: Srngara its 
Rasa 162 

Also called Vacchomi 
(Vatsagulmi) 1 65 ; 

called Komala by 
Sirnhabhupala 164, 

171 fn.. 

As the best style 160-4, 
164-7; as name of un- 
compounded colloca- 
tion 211. 

On its excellence : 
Dhanapala 166; Nila- 
kantha Diksita 1 67 ; 
Rajasekhara 164-6; 
Vamana 161; Sri- 
harsa 166^ 

— Possible bad type of 
151^3 ; possible over- 
doing of its features 15L 
Sukumara-marga 1 56, 

179, 184-90, 258; com- 
pared to the classic 
manner 182; to the 
Vaidarbhi 156, 179; 

exemplified by Kali- 
dasa and Sarvasena 
189; result of sincerity 
of emotion 185* 

Saurastri (Riti) 171 fn.. 

Rudrata: and Ananda- 

vardhana 230-1, 244-5; 
importance of the work 
of ' 229^ 
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PAGE 

on Alamkara 66 

on Aucitya 229-34, 276 
onRiti 111-12 

on Vrtti 212 

on Svabhavokti 115-16 

Laksana-s 1-52, 196-7 

According to Acyutaraya 42 
— Abhinavagupta 1 1 , 

^ 13, 15-25, 44, 49 

— ^Alaka 38 

— Kumbhakarna 40-1 
— Gdthdsaptasati 2 

— Jagaddhara » 37 

— Jayadeva 31-2 

— Tarunavacaspati 38 
— Tauta 5, 11-12, 44, 47 
— Dandin 25-6 

— Dhanamjaya 26 

— Dhanika 26, 39 

— ^Bahurupamisra ' 39-40 
— Bharata 2, 6, 42, 49 
— ^Bhoja 26-8 

— Matrgupta 35 fn. 

— Ratnakara 38-9 

— Raghavabhatta 36-7 
— Rucipati 37-8 

— Visvanatha 31, 33-6 
— ^Vaidyanatha Paya- 
gunda 32 

— Saradatanaya 28-9 
— Sarvesvara 41-2 

— Sagaranandin 29-31 
— Sdhityamimdmsd 29 

— Siiphabhupala 23, 36 


PAGE 

— pre- Abhinavagupta 
writers 6-13 

As Abhidhavyapara 17-18, 

22, 24 

— characteristics of dif- 
ferent types ofKavya 

10, 147 

— features of drama 7, 
14-15, 27-9, 33, 36, 38 
— Kavyasarira 7, 9-11, 

17, 19, 24-5, 28 
— ^infinite 19, 25- 

— ^as multiplier and beau- 
tifier of Alamkara-s 


11-12, 22-5, 45, 47 
Compared to Samudrika- 


laksana-s 

8, 30, 41 

Compared to 

texture 

(Sparsa) 

9 

Evolution into 

Alam- 

kara-s 

8-11, 44-8 


Inclusion in other con- 
cepts, Alamkara or 
Bhava 5, 15, 26, 33, 


36, 42, 49 

Lists of 50-2; literature on 
4-6; not elaborated in 
later literature 2 

Other names of 6, 28, 32-9; 
see also Bhusana, Vibhu- 
sana, Natyalamkara 
Parallel in Brhadd&oatd 297 

- Relation to Alamkara 
2, 6, 8-12, 13-24, 28-48 
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PAGE 

— ^Aucitya 10, 20, 21, 24 
— ^Bhava 5, 15, 26, 33, 

36, 49 

— Guna 7, 8-10, 21, 

23, 28, 35 fn., 44 
— Samdhyanga-s 7, 

14-16, 27-8, 49 
— Vrttyanga-s 7 

Ten old views on 7-15 

Twofold (Alainkara-like 
and Bhava-like) 15, 

49; Siddha and Sadhya 
7 ; two recensions of 
Bharata’s text on 3, 19, 

27, 29, 33-4, 50-2 
— ^Anustubh recension of 
3, 4,33, 38, 44 fn., 50-2; 
Upajati recension of 3-5, 

29, 34, 39, 41-3, 44 fn., 

49- 52; Upajatilak^na-s . 
as Natyalamkara-s 34 
(see also under Natya- 
lainkara} ; clever ocpla- 
nation of fee two recen- 
sions 19; those com- 
mon to both recensions 
4, 50-2; differences be- 
tween the two 3, 4, 33-4, 

50- 2; inclusion of those 

of one in the other 4, 
19fn., 50-2; come under 
BharatiVrtti 196 

lasya 132-3; Lasyahga 31 

Ixfedharmi (realism of 


PAGE 

Bharata’s stage) 147 fn., 

214 

Lokasvabhava 272; see also 
Prakrti, Sila, Svabhava 
Vakrokti (Vakrata) 89, 102, 
106, 112-13, 120-1, 187, 

250, 257, 280 
And Dhvani and Aucitya 

264-5, 270-1 

As the striking, beautiful 
expression distinguish- 
ing Kavya 17, 48, 102, 
106; continuation of 
Alamkara 284; arose 
out of Alainkara 250, 

285 ; dominates in 
Vicitramarga 1 87 

Of etc. 264, 270-1 

Pervasive of the whole 
range of poetic expres- 
sion 102; style prefer- 
ring it to Svabhava-ukti 
orRasa-ukti 181 

Varnadhvani 173, 237; in 
Demetrius 173 

Varnana (poetic presenta- 
tion and expression) 53, 
102; an aspect of poetic 


activity 8 

Varmvakrata 237, 260 

Vastu (idea, story) 267 ; 

the body of Rasa 239-40 
Vacikabhinaya 1 

Vacyavacaka 247 
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PAGE 

Varta: antithesis of Kavya 
106, 108, 110; expression 
in Loka and Sastra 106; 
loosely used for Svabha- 
vokti or Jati 106; Jaya-- 
mangold (on Bhatti) on 
108; Dandin on lOO, 110, 
114; Bhatti on 107; Bha- 
maha on 108; Alai^ara 
in Jayamangald 108; not 
Alamkara in Bhamaha 
1 07-1 0 ; a different concept 
altogether in Dandin 110, 
114; two varieties of, in 
Jayamangald 108-9 

Valmiki and AlainJkara-s 71, 

77, 80 

Vibhusana, a name of Lak- 
sana 6, 35 fn. 

Vivaksa 253 

Vithyahga-s 14, 31 

Vrtta (metre) 94; Aucitya 
of 272, 273; its need in 
poetry 94; Anustubh and 
narration, summing up 
and pointed speech 273; 
regional preferences in 1 67 ; 
Sragdhara and descrip- 
tion of war, Vira, Raudra 
and Bibhatsa Rasa-s 273 

Vrtti: several concepts of 
the name of 202 

— as Anuprasa Jati-s 202, 
212; see also Anuprasa 


PAGE 

— ^as Sabda Vrtti 202; see 
also under Sabda Vrtti, 
and Vrttyanuprasa 
under Anuprasa 
— as Samasa Jati-s 202; 

see also Samasa 
— ^Two kinds: Artha Vrtti 
and Sabda Vrtti 163, 
204; Artha Vrtti as ideas 
suitable to Rasa 204, 
209; Sabda Vrtti see 
above 

Vrtti-s: of Natya (four) 42, 
150, 193, 197, 201-2; six 
in Bhoja 209; the nature 
of Vastu or Itivrtta or 
ideas 201 

And Guna 162, 201 ; result 
ofGuna-s 203,205- 

And Riti 201 ; compre- 
hends Riti 194; similar 
to Riti 213; sometimes 
called Riti 1 87 ; but 
more intimate with Rasa 

163 

Applied from Natya to 
Kavya 162; history in 
Kavya 162,201-13 

As Anubhava 162; 
Buddhyarambhanubha- 
va 193, 194; as Cesta or 
whole dramatic action 
193, 196; as expression 
appropriate to Rasa 
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PAGE 

163, 204; as the dis- 
position of letters to 
suit Rasa 204-5, 206-7 

Arabhati Vrtti 195, 196; 
and Ahgikabhinaya 
195; and Ojas 201, 
210; and Gaudi Riti 1 62, 
201, 210; and Raudra 
Rasa 162; in Kavya 201 
— Madhyamarabhati 210 

Kaisild Vrtti 150; and 
Madhurya Guna 20 1 , 
210; and Vaidarbhi 
Riti 162, 201, 210; its 
Rasa-s, Smgara and 
Karuna 162, 210; grace- 
ful Abhinaya and dress 
included in 194, 195; 
in Kavya 201 

— Madhyama ELaisiki 

209-10 

Rharati Vrtti 193, 196, 
197; as Vacikabhinaya 
193; as the realm of 
Riti-s 194; becomes an 
Arthavrtti with changed 
meaning in Kavya 206, 
209, 213; includes the 
entire Alamkara-sastra 
196; its nature 209-10; 
its Rasa-s, Hasya, Ad- 
hhuta and Santa 210; 
whole Sravya Kavya its 
£eld 201 


PAGE 

Sattvati Vrtti 1 95 ; 
changes meaning in 
Kavya 209, 213; in 
Kavya 201; its nature 
209-10; its Rasa-s, Vira 
and Bhayanaka 210 

— ^Vrttyahga-s 8-25; 
and Laksana-s 8 

Vaicitrya 237 fn.; another 
name of Gamatkara or^ 
Vakrokti or Alamkara 270-1 
Vaidagdhy a 7 8 ; Vagvai- 
dagdhya of Agni-purana 
compared to Vakrokti 192 
Vyapara (poet’s activity) 8, 

13, 17, 21 

Vyutpatti 79, 181, 182, 188; 
style showing more Vyut- 
patti than Sakti 181 

Sakara and Dosa-s becoming 
Gum-s in his portrayal 278 
Sakti (poetic genius) 68, 181, 

1 82 ; the style owing more 
to it than to Vyutpatti 181 
Samkaravarman, King (and 
Bhallata) 93 

Sabda in poetry 258 

Sabda Vrtti (Upanagarika, 
etc.) 163, 202-9, 212; as 
Anuprasa Jati-s 163-4; as 
the Elti-s 206-7; as 
varieties of Varnasamgha- 
tena 207; as the use of 
words sxxitable to Rasa 205-6 
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PAGE 

^abdarthapravibhajaka- 

dharma-s 253 

:Sabdartha-samnivesa as 
Alaipkara 58 

Sabdalamkara-s 94-8, 216, 
228-9, 230-1, 235, 258-60; 
inappropriate when Rasa is 
to be supreme 2 1 7 ; in Dan- 
din 159, 198; provision for 
Sabdacitra in Rasabhasa 67 
For Anuprasa, Bandha-s 


(Duskara) and Yamaka, 
see separately 


Silpaka, Uparupaka 

31 

Sila 215-16, 228; see also 


Prakrti 


Sarngita 

283 

Sainghatana: 


And Guna-s 

155 

As collocation 

212 

Aucitya of 219-20, 

237-8 

Of Varna-s (letters) 220; 

suitable to Rasa 

237 


— Sabdasamghatana as 

Riti 163 

Samasa in Samghatana as 
Riti-determinant 1 55 ; 
Asamasa Samghatena as 
yaidarbhi 211; varieties 
of Samasa as other Riti-s 

211-12 

— Samghatanadhvani 237 

Samdhyahga-s 8, 26-8, 31,49, 
227^ 243; arid Laksana-s 


PAGE 

8, 12-17, 27, 49; sugges- 
tiveness to guide the use of 243 
Samasa 155^ 161 

And Ojas 155, 161, 199; 
as a Riti-definihg fea- 
ture 164, 169, 171 fn., 

197, 200, 211-12; long 
varieties to be avoided 
in drama 239; loved by 
Gauda-s 167; men- 
tioned by Aristotle 172; 
not favoured by Vaidar- 
bha-s 186; ruinous to 
emphasis and under- 
standing 186; varieties 
of compounded collo- 
cation called Vrtti 202; 
taken as the sole Riti- 
determinant by Rudrata 
211-12; uncompounded 
is Vaidarbhi 211; com- 
pounded yields Gau^, 
Pahcali and Latlya 212 
Sahrdaya 64, 138, 187, 229, 
257, 275, 281; his ex- 
perience, a circuit starting 
with the poet and ending 
with himself 138; his ex- 
perience an aesthetic re- 
creation 138 

Sadharmya-vaidharmya- 

pariksa 75 

Sadharanikarana (univer- 
salization) 143-4 
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PAGE 

Samanyabhinaya 58, 133 fn. 
Samudrikalaksana-s 7 ; and 
Laksana-s 7, 41 

Sahitya 257-8, 267, 282-3, 
289, 298; concept born 
of grammar 282; ex- 
plained. 283; name of 
Skt. poetics as common 
as Alamkara 283 

Sahitya-vidya (personified) 
282; ber nuptials with 
Kavya-purusa 165 

Saundarya (Carutva, Ra- 
maniyaka — ^Beauty) 55-6, 

100, 285-8; aim of the 
poet 100-1; Alamkara 
equated with 55-6, 285; 
Alamkara or Dhvani 
desirable only when there 
is 24, 287; called Camat- 
kara 288; Ramanlya 288; 
Vakrata, Vicchitti, Vai- 
citrya 288; of form neces- 
sary in poetry 53-5 

— In Appayya Diksita 
286; Jagannatha 287; 
Dhvanydloka and 

Locana 285-7; Bhoja 
286; Vamana 55, 

285 ; Vyaktivivekavydkhyd 
51 ; Western literature 

288 

— ^Its Realization, soul of 
Kavya 288 


PAGK 

— Poetry embodies it 
through Artha and 
Sabda 296* 

Svabhava (character, 

nature) 125, 258, 263, 
271; see also Prakrti and 
Sila 

Svabhavokti 46, 54, 66, 73, 

102-28, 267 

Agm-purdna on 120; 
Udbhata on 117; 
Kuntaka’s rejection of 
104 fn., 122, 123, 124-5; 
Kumarasvamin on 

104 fn.; Jayamangald on 
107-10; .Dandin on 
104, 112, 113; Damo- 
daragupta on 118; 
Namisadhu on 105 fn., 

116; Bana on 102; 
Bhatti on 107-8; Bha- 
maha on 105-6; Bhoja 
on 118-20; Mahima- 
bhatta, eloquent defence 
of 122-7; Rudrata on 

105 fn.,' 115; Ruyyaka 
on 128; Vamana on 
119; Vidyadhara on 
128; Vidyanatha on 
103 fn.; Sobhakara on 
129; Srutasagara Suri 
on 116 fn.; Sdhitya- 
mimdmsd on 129; 
Hainsami Au on 1 1 7 fn. 
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And Arthavyakti Guna 

118, 120, 121 
— ^Bhavika 128, 142-4 

— Varta 106-9 

— ^Vastava-group of fig- 
ures in Rudrata 

105 fn., 115-16 
Applies also to descrip- 
tion of main charac- 
ters and human 

beings 129 

^Galled also Jati 103; 
Svarupalamkara 120; 

Rjukti 121 


PAGE 

Comprehended in Vakrok- 
tiofBhamaha 105, 108 
Divided into four by 
Dandin 104, 113; into 
many by Rudrata and 
Bhoja 113, 115 

Explained as Gura-ukti 
by Bhoja 121 

Should be striking and 
vivid 103, 113, 116, 

127, 150; style preferring 
it to Vakrokti 181 

Hasya: see above under 
Rasa*s 


English 


Actors 215, 216 

Adaptation 217-33, 238, 248, 
254, 278-9; converts 

Dosa-s into Guna-s: 221- 
33, 238, 248, 254, 278-9; 
see also under Aucitya 
Aesthetics 288 

Analogy, see Alamkara, 
Simile, Metaphor 
Agreement 228-9; see also 
under Aucitya 

Allegory 76 

Anthologies 93 

Arts, see Kalah 
Atmosphere 246, 254 

EEAUTYjSee above Saundarya 
22 


Beautiful, the concept of 288 
Cacophony, to be avoided 261 
Caville (Aprayojaka-pada-s) 175 
Character (personality, 
soul) of poet 178, 182-90 
— ^in the story, see above 
Patra, Prakrti and 
Sila. 

Classical manner: culmina- 
tion of art 182 

Comedy, Comic : employ- 
ment of Nyiinopama and 
Adhikopama in 234; see 
also above Hasya. 
Compounds, see above 
Samasa 
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PAGE 

Conceitj see above Utprek- 
sa under Alamkara-s 
Conductors (of drama) 215 

Continuity, see under 
Anusamdhana 
Court-poetry 86 : its far- 
fetcbedness 86 

Decoration, see under 
Alamkara and Aharya 
Descriptions : should be 
organic, structural, neces- 
sary and naturally emer- 
gent 227; should be pro- 
portionate and harmo- 
nious 240 

Digressions (descriptive) 240 

Double Entendre, see above 
Slesa under Alamkara 
Drama 26-7, 28, 133; as 
imitation of the three 
worlds 214, and of states 
of personalities 214; as 
representation of moods 
216; Alamkara-s not to 
be emphasized in 239; 
grammatical flourishes to 
be avoided in 239; harsh 
words to be avoided in 
239; long compounds to be 
avoided in 239; principles 
of Aucitya enforced by 
its form 239; text of 1 

Dress, see make-up as also 
above Aharya and Pravrtti 


PAGE 

Effectiveness, the test 219 

Emotional suggestion 1 74-5- 

Episodes (sub-plots) 227, 

240 ; see also above Pataka 
and Prakari 

Excellence of build 224- 

Excess : to be avoided : 
decorative 178; descriptive 

227 

« 

Expediency, the test 219 

Expression: ' the empirical 
technique symbol and 
vehicle of Rasa 247 ; ap- 
propriate to Prakrti 226; 
see also above under 
Abhidhavyapara . 

Eigurative Language 54,. 

66; adopted when one 
describes to another a 
scene 65; less proper when 
character itself speaks 84; 
natural in heightened 

moods 69; overdoing of 82-5 
Figure, see under Alamkara 
expressed and suggested 59 fn.. 
Fine Arts 288' 

Flaw: not absolute, but 
relative 216, 219; see also 
above under Dosa 
Form: essential in poetry 
53-5; in art 102* 

Gender : preference of 

feminine 91; and Dhvani 

244, 265 
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Crenius (poetic) 8, 54, 285; 

see also under Sakti 
Croodness, not absolute, but 
relative 215, 219 

Grammar 1, 291-2; gram- 
marians 291 ; grammatical 
flourishes 239 

Harmony 218, 224, 227, 229, 
234, 237, 240, 279, 281; 

^see also under Aucitya 
Hyperbole 159; Gauda’s love 
of 159; see also under 
Atisayokti and Atyukti 
under Alamkara 
Imagery, Shakespearean 75 
fn., 82 fn.; compared 75; 
see also under Alamkara 
Imagination, see above 
Pratibha 

Imitation of art (counter- 
feit art) 68 

Impressionism 273 

Incidents, see story 
Jingle 244, 247 

Kashmirian Alamkarika-s 250 

Keeping (harmonizing of 
medium) 279 

Language : Aucitya of 
dialects 255; exploitation 
of all the means afforded 
by 244 

Laughter, see Comedy, 
Comic; see also under 
Hasya 


PAGE 

Letters : suggestiveness of 
260; see also under Varna 
Literary forms (play, epic, 
etc.) 238 

Logicians 127 

Make-up, Dress, 214, 216; 

see also under Pravrtti 
Maturity (of expression), 
see under Paka 
Maturity (of poetic power) 
defined as securing ex- 
pression suited to Rasa 248 
Metaphor and language 82; 
its role and higher signi- 
ficance 75 fn. ; see also 
Rupaka under Alamkara 
Mimamsaka-s 104 fn. 

Moderation 187 

Moods: Drama, the repre- 
sentation of 216; source 
of action, etc. 216 

Music: appropriate to Rasa 
215; of Dhruva-s 272 ; of 
words 94; musical qua- 
lities of Rhythm 174 

Nature 214, 216; see also 
imder Prakrti, Sila, Sva- 
bhava, as also World 
Natural Description, see 
under Svabhavokti 
Natural Beauty 11, 21, 24, 

178, 181, 185-6; rendered 
further attractive 189 

Onomatopoeic effect 95 
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PAGE 


Originality: of Kuntaka 
147; of Kjsemendra 268, 


294; lack of 

98-9 

Painting 

279, 288 

Parable 

76 

Parody 

278 

Perception, see 

under 

Dariana 



Poet: compared to Rsi 132; 

see also Kavi 
Poets: see world as made 
in beauty 91 ; those with 
learning, but no imagi- 
nation 79, 92 

— of latter day: arti- 
ficiality of 98; experts 
in Yamaka 98, in Slesa 88 
Poet’s attitude 278 

Poetic culture: defined as 
the sense of the proper and 
the improper 247 ; see also 
under Vyutpatti 
Poetic diction 279 

Poetic experience: a circuit 
starting with poet and 
ending in reader 138 

Poetic expression, see tmder 
Abhidhavyapara, Alam- 
kara, Vakrokti 
Poetic insight, see above 
Darsana 

Poetics, Sanskrit, different 
approaches in 293 ;— nam^ 
of 282-92 


PAGK 

Poetry: and emotion 53; and 
expression 54, 55 ; and 
form 54, 55; and thought 
53; as beautiful idea 
beautifully expressed 99; 
as criticism of life 92; 
as expression (Abhidha- 
pradhana) 102; as ex- 
pression of the poet’s 
mind 101, 136; as lild of* 
the poet 101; its enjoy- 
ment an aesthetic re- 
creation 138; its ele- 
ments compared ta 
those of human person- 
ality 13; its ’ essential 
features according to* 
Bhamaha 151-3; must 
be sensuous 94; neither 
pure emotion nor pure 
thought 100; nor even 
mere manner 100; not 
to be judged from utili- 
tarian view-point 101; 
past and future made 
present in 132; similar 
to God’s lild of creation 
101; a striking form 
natural to it 104; teach- 
ing as an aim of 92 ; versus; 
ordinary talk and scienti- 
fic expression 104, 106; 

' imitation ’ of 74; middle- 
class 74; of far-fetched 
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PAGE 

ideas 86; puzzle-like 86; 
see also under Kavya 
Practice, see above Abhyasa 
Precision : of expression with 
reference to emotional 
suggestion 174, 182 

Production (of drama) 216 

Proportion 218, 224, 227, 228, 
240 ; as excellence of 
build 224; its perfec- 
tion, all the morals in 
art 218’; see also under 
Aucitya 

Propriety 2 1 7, 2 1 8 fF. ; see also 
under Aucitya 
Prose, see under Gadya 
Prosody 1 , 291 ; see also under 
Chandas and Vrtta 
Provinces : and literary 
manners 147-51, 167 

— Gauda-s 147-86; see 
also above Gaudi under 


Riti 

— Daksinatya-s 167 

— Praticya-s 147 

— Pracya-s 148-9 fn. 

— Udicya-s 147, 148-9 fn. 
— ^Vidarbhade^ 165 ; 


Vatsagulma its capital 
165; headquarters of 
poesy 165; home of 
grace 150-1; Vaidar- 
bha-s 148-86; see also 
Vaidarbhi under Riti 


PAGE* 

— Easterners, see Gauda-s 

— ^Northerners 

147-& 

— ^Westerners 

147-a. 

— ^and metrical 

pre- 

ferences 

149 fii_ 

Pun, see Slesa 

xmder 

Alamkara 

Realism see under 

Loka- 


dharmi 

Relativity: of good and bad 
in poetry 216, 223, 279; 
see also Adaptation 
Relevancy 224, 227" 

Representation (Drama as) 216 
Restraint 159»^ 

Rhetoric, definition of 66; 

not poetry 61 

Sanskrit Literary 
Criticism 214, 280; see 
also under Alamkarasastra 
and Poetics 

Sanskrit poets : their ear for 
the music of words 94- 

Satire 278; Nyunopama 
and Adhikopama used 
in 234 

Sculpture 288» 

Simile, its deeper and uni- 
versal significance 82 fn.; 
see above Upama under 
Alamkara 

Simplicity in art 175, 176* 
Sincerity 185; two kinds, 
emotional and artistic 18S' 
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PAGE 

^Sound-effect 94-6, 101; and 
Rasa 96; and Riti and 


Vrtti 95 

:Sounds: pleasing 261; tor- 
turous 261 

Speech: and Rasa 216; 

appropriate on stage 2 1 5 

Stage 214-6; Idealism and 
Conventions and Real- 
ism of 214 fn. 

Stock diction 99 


Story: as expression of Rasa 
239; appropriate change 
of 240, 256; incidents 
of emotional value alone 
to be retained 239; sub- 
sidiary themes 240, 241 
Style: a higher and lower 
conception of 156-7; and 
oratory 179; certain 
fixed types of 157; does 
correspond to Sanskrit 
Riti 156-62, 171-91; no 
•end to ethical valuations 


PAGE 

Elevated style 173, 179; 
may deteriorate into 
Frigid and Affected 
styles 181; suited for 
battle-description 1 73 

Forcible style 173, 179; 
may deteriorate into 
Frigid and Affected 
styles 181 

Frigid style 156, 178-81; ^ 
compared to Gaudi 1 79 

Grand style 173; suited 


to superhuman 

and 

majestic theme 

173 

Grave style 

179 

Medium style 

179 

Plain style 156, 173, 

179, 


180 

Subjectivism 

273 

Sublime 

288 

Surplusage 177; to 

be 

removed 68; see 

also 

Aprayojaka-pada-s 

and 


Avacyavacana under 


of 178; objective 157; 
subjective 157; themati- 
cally fixed 157; two 
■final styles 156 

— ^Kindsof: 

Affected style 179, 181 
Agreeable „ 178 

Attenuate „ 1 79 

Elegant „ 156, 173, 
179; suited to Srngara 173 


Dosa-s 

Sympathy (mutual conform- 
ity of parts) 229 

Teaching as aim of poetry, 
see under Upadesa 
Text-reconstruction : Agni- 
pur ana 195 fn., 199 fn.; 
Bhamaha 108-10, 283; 
Locana 205, 257; Vyaktivi-- 
veka 125-6 
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PAGE 

Theme, see Story; see also 
under Riti 

Verbal Ornaments see 
Sabdalamkara-s 
Verbal qualities: suited to 
different emotional situa- 
tions 219-20 

Visual suggestion of imagery 174 
Western Literary 
* Criticism 171-81, 280 fn. 
Western writers: and San- 
skrit writers : Bhamaha 
and Schopenhauer 178 
Bhamaha and Winchester 1 80 
Dandin and Schopenhauer 

176-8 

Dandin and Stevenson 174 


PAGE. 

Kuntaka and Demetrius 179 

Kuntaka and Winchester 

181-2 

Mahimabhatta and 

Stevenson 175 

Vamana and Stevenson 1 75 

Vamana and Schopen- 
hauer 177 

Word: echoing sense 94; 
their music 94 ; the sugges- 
tive, proper or strong 
word 244“ 

World: ground of reference 
of success of art 215; pra- 
mana of Natya 215; see 
also Nature and under 
Prakrti, Sila and Svabhava 



ERRATA 


Page 

Line 

Read 

1 

4 

subject in 

14 

4 from below 

Saradatanaya, 

bhupala 

-30 

1 

thirty-six 

51 

last 

Natyalamkara 

55 

3 

KAL for KA 

€1 

2 

0 H 

55 

4 

p. 389 

‘68 

1 

stirring a 

70 

10 from below 

S. J. Brown 

71 

15 


55 

17 


72 

last 

19-20 

77 

6 

S. J. Brown 


3 from below 

Durvasas 

•82 

4 from below 

Durvasas 

84 

1 1 from below 

yathdsamkhya 

89 

10 from below 

clear 

94 

10 from beJow 

U ttarardmacarita 

105 

3 

poetic 

118 

6 

something 

127 

last 

poetry 

-136 

1 

Dandin 

137 

5 from below 
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Page 

Line 

Read 

138 

5 

Pratiharenduraja 

139 

9 


145 

8 

KAn, Vyd for KA. Vyd 

155 

19 

Dandin 

158 

2 from below 

inlHd 

164 

2 


171 

4 from below 

Vitthalesvara 

177 

10 

III. 2.3. 

18*3 

6 



last 

tadalam 

184 

6 


186 

2 from below 

III. 1.21. 

201 

1 

Natya 

205 

3 

Udbhata 

207 

8 


>3 

2 from below 


231 

10 

perfectly 

253 

11 


296 

2 from below 


297 

9 

evamprakrtayo 

302 

line 3 under 

115 fn., 135-6, 138, 


Dandin 

154, 156, 166 fn. 



OPINIONS 


Prof, M. Hiriyanna in the Journal of the Madras University. 
XIV. 2, pp. 307-8: 

“ The author brings to bear upon this aspect of the study 
his extensive knowledge of Alamkara literature, including nof 
only the portion of it which has found its way into print, but 
also that which -is still in the manuscript stage. The discussions 
are throughout instructive, and they clarify many doubtful points 
in old Alamkara works . . . their value to the specialist — ^whether 
he is studying advanced treatises on the subject or is engaged in 
research work in it — ^is great. The book is, indeed, a veritable 
storehouse of useful information for him . . . We may mention 
as an excellent instance of this ‘ practical criticism ’ as it is termed, 
the Section on the ‘ Use and Abuse of Alarnkara-s \ 


Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly^ Calcutta : 

“ A good deal of valuable information relating to various 
principles of literary criticism as known to and expounded by 
Indian savants of different ages will be found scattered through 
the pages of the book. Thus, though apparently written for 
Sanskritists, the book, at least some of the chapters, may be read 
with profit by all people possessing a taste for literature . . . 
With an eye to the convenience of comparative study and clarity 
of expression reference has been made from time to time to the 
views of western writers. For a correct appreciation of the view- 
points of the old rhetoricians the learned author has consulted 
not only most of the printed Sanskrit texts and modern studies 
based on them, 
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Prof. M. Hiriyanna in the Journal of the Madras University ^ 
XIV. 2, pp. 307-8: 

“ The author brings to bear upon this aspect of the study 
his extensive knowledge of Alamkara literature, including not 
only the portion of it which has found its way into print, but 
also that which is still in the manuscript stage. The discussions 
are throughout instructive, and they clarify many doubtful points 
in old Alarnkara works . . . their value to the specialist — whether 
he is studying advanced treatises on the subject or is engaged in 
research work in it — is great. The book is, indeed, a veritable 
storehouse of useful information for him ... We may mention 
as an excellent instance of this ^ practical criticism ’ as it is termed, 
the Section on the ‘ Use and Abuse of Alarnkara-s 

Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly^ Calcutta: 

‘‘A good deal of valuable information relating to various 
principles of literary criticism as known to and expounded by 
Indian savants , of different ages will be found scattered through 
the pages of the book. Thus, though apparently written for 
Sanskritists, the book, at least some of the chapters, may be read 
with profit by all people possessing a taste for literature . . . 
With an eye to the convenience of comparative study and clarity 
of expression reference has been made from time to time to the 
views of western writers. For a correct appreciation of the view- 
points of the old rhetoricians the learned author has consulted 
not only most of the printed , Sanskrit texts and modern studies 
based on theni, bub akp a numba: of manuscripts. . . 



